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Editor’s Note 


us the many repercussions of the Gulf War has been an enhanced 
interest in democracy in parts of the Middle East. Even Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein, in an effort to allay Kurdish fears, has recently begun to talk of 
introducing some form of democracy in Iraq. Next. door in Kuwait, the ruling 
Sabah family has grudgingly pledged to hold parliamentary elections by 1992—in 
a country which has already experienced two parliaments in the past 15 years. 

As Michael Hudson points out in our lead article, there were already a 
number of democratic stirrings in the Arab world before the Gulf crisis. Countries 
which were practicing some form of political pluralism before the war contained 
more than half of the total population of the Arab states. After examining the 
democratization process in four of these countries—Egypt, Algeria, Jordan, and 
Yemen—Hudson concludes that there have been several common catalysts for 
greater political participation: a climate of economic distress; pressures for 
*economic liberalization and structural adjustment;" a feeling of ‘‘political 
institutional malaise” on the part of the educated elites; and, the example of the 
liberalization process in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. He believes that 
although the Gulf War may have temporarily set back the process of democrati- 
zation, the long-term trend will be toward greater liberalization and more 
representative Arab governments. 

Will this trend toward democratization in the Middle East enhance the power 
of Islamic *'fundamentalists," as some fear, and contribute to instability and 
anti-Western sentiment? In an effort to answer this question, John Esposito and 
James Piscatori analyze the relationship between Islam and politics in the region. 
They observe that while a majority of Muslims would support the idea of a 
consultative government in an Islamic state, the relationship between popular 
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sovereignty and divine sovereignty is still in dispute. Although many Muslims 
accept the general concept of democracy as one of the “universal conditions of 
the modern world," the authors note that it is difficult to predict how ‘“‘the 
evolution of Muslim thinking about democracy will lead them to convert their 
views into action and what particular form democratization might take in diverse 
Muslim cultures." 

Another result of the Gulf War has been to focus attention on the Middle East 
arms race, which is generally seen as one of the factors that contributed to the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Geoffrey Kemp, who has been studying this issue at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, argues that European-style arms 
control arrangements cannot be applied to the Middle East nor can across-the- 
board moratoria on arms sales. Instead, he believes that efforts should be 
concentrated in four areas where there is a chance of achieving results: tightening 
controls on technology and materials for nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons; curbing a future Iraqi arms buildup; freezing new surface-to-surface 
missile transfers; and, developing confidence-building measures between Israel 
and the Arab states so that arms control agreements can be put into place in 
conjunction with moves to settle outstanding political conflicts. 

In our last article, Augustus Richard Norton focuses on Lebanon, a country 
which has been in turmoil for the past 16 years but where there may now be a 
glimmer of hope because of the 1989 Ta’if accords. In implementing those accords 
in late 1990, most Lebanese leaders accepted an adjustment of the communal 
balance within the country and supported efforts to disarm the militias, thus 
potentially contributing to a stronger central government. The new political 
configuration in Lebanon, however, also reflects the decision of Syria to take 
advantage of the Gulf crisis to consolidate its hegemonic position in that 
country—an action which has intensified Israeli concerns. Despite Lebanon’s 
increased internal stability, Norton concludes that ‘‘freedom and peace for 
Lebanon will remain hostage to regional conflict’’ until there is movement toward 
a solution of the Arab-Israeli and Palestinian-Israeli disputes. 

Readers of the winter, spring, and summer 1991 issues of the Journal will have 
noted the expanded size of the chronology to take account of key developments 
in the Gulf crisis. This coverage was made possible only through the tireless 
efforts of managing editor Robin Surratt and editorial assistant Catherine Grosso. 
The chronology, which has been compiled for more than 40 years, is a major 
feature of the Journal, and we are pleased to have been able to provide full 
coverage of the Gulf crisis and war. 

I would like to extend my appreciation to the following interns who greatly 
assisted in the preparation of this issue of the Journal: Jody A. Boudreault, 
George Washington University, B.A., 1991; Elisa F. Coghlan, George Washing- 
ton University, Class of 1992; Ghada I. Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
B.A., 1989; Jocelyn D. McArver, University of Virginia, B.A., 1990; Mahasin F. 
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Saleh, Brigham Young University, B.S., 1990; and Erika S. Weinthal, Oberlin 
College, B.A., 1989. f 
Christopher Van Hollen 


AFTER THE GULF WAR: PROSPECTS 
FOR DEMOCRATIZATION IN THE 
ARAB WORLD 


Michael C. Hudson 


T military victory of the US-led coalition against Iraq has fueled speculation 
in the press and the think tanks of Washington about the possibility—perhaps the 
inevitability—of liberalization and democratization in Arab politics. This specu- 
lation in itself is surprising given the conventional wisdom in academic circles and 
educated public opinion that ‘‘Arab democracy'' is virtually an oxymoron. In 
looking into this topic further, however, it is important to note that there were 
significant stirrings of democratization across the Arab world well before the Gulf 
crisis. We also should consider the possibility that the impact of the Gulf crisis 
could impede rather than accelerate this trend, at least in the short run. 

The editors of a recent four-volume survey on democracy in developing 
countries ignored the Arab world entirely.! To be sure, authoritarianism has been 
the dominant feature of modern Arab politics. In 1990, for example, The 
Economist observed that only five of seventeen major Arab states could be 
considered to exhibit an element of pluralism or, by generous standards, be called 
emerging democracies.? Still, those five countries—Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, 
Morocco, and Tunisia—have a combined population of around 115 million people, 
or roughly 57 percent of the total Arab population. One might have thought that 
this might be sufficient evidence at least to pique the curiosity of specialists. Has 
the Orientalist stereotyping of the Arabs, so evident in parts of American 


EES : 

1. Larry Diamond, Juan J. Linz, and Seymour Martin Lipset (eds.), Democracy in Developing 
Countries: Latin America (Boulder, CO: Lynne Reinner Publishers, 1989), p. xx. 

2. The Economist, February 3, 1990. 


Michael C. Hudson is professor of international relations and government and Seif Ghobash 
Professor of Arab Studies in the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. 
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academia and the news media, blinded mainstream analysts to the possibilities of 
more participatory politics in this region? 

Prejudice and ignorance may have played a part in this curious neglect, but in 
fairness we should also look to our own paradigms and research agendas as well. 
Given the predominance of authoritarianism, political scientists working on the 
Middle East understandably have concentrated on explaining the absence of 
liberalism and democracy, to the neglect of studying less prominent countervail- 
ing tendencies. We have focused on society and political culture, portraying them 
as lacking in ‘‘civic’’ qualities, infused with patriarchal values, divided vertically 
by ‘‘traditional’’ or ‘‘primordial’’ loyalties and horizontally by social inequalities 
and immobility. What kind of political structure does this unruly social conglom- 
eration sustain? We have identified it as the mukhabarat (national security) state, 
an authoritarian-bureaucratic Leviathan whose stability derives more from fear 
than legitimacy. We have also been able to chart its dramatic growth from the 
1960s up through the mid-1980s, in terms of budgets, number of employees, 
internal security capabilities, and the like.3 Supporting that state, in the view of 
many analysts, is the international political and economic order, which is shaped 
by the major industrialized countries whose governments—official positions 
notwithstanding—prefer to deal with dependent dictators. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these apparent requisites of authoritarianism, there 
have been some remarkable rumblings of political liberalism and even democra- 
tization in the past several years, and recently a small number of Middle East 
specialists have begun to analyze them.^ Egypt under President Husni Mubarak is 
perhaps the ''trailblazing" case, and, lately Algeria, Jordan, and newly unified 
Yemen have experienced significant openings. The Palestinians, despite (or 
perhaps because of) their lack of a territorial state, have developed a relatively 
open and participatory political process. There have also been less successful 
efforts, as in Morocco and Tunisia and in Kuwait before the Iraqi invasion. Sultan 
Qabus of Oman announced in November 1990 his intention to widen the 
representation in his country's consultative assembly within a year, and hence- 


[d 

3. Michael C. Hudson, ''The Expanded [Arab] State and Challenges to Its Authority,” 
unpublished paper, 1990, tables A-G, using data derived from Arab government statistical yearbooks; 
the World Bank, World Development Report (Oxford: Oxford University Press, selected years); 
United Nations, National Accounts Statistics (New York: United Nations, 1986); and the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1988 (Washing- 
ton, DC: Government Printing Office, 1989). 

4. For example, a workshop on democratization in the Arab world was organized at the 1990 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Association by Louis J. Cantori. Participants 
included Robert Bianchi, Laurie Brand, Daniel Brumberg, Jill Crystal, Jerrold Green, Clement M. 
Henry, Steven Heydemann, Michael C. Hudson, Ibrahim Karawan, Noha Elmikawy, Muhammad 
Muslih, Augustus Richard Norton, and Earl T. Sullivan. See also, Michael C. Hudson, "Democracy 
and the Problem of Legitimacy in Middle East Politics," presidential address, Middle East Studies 
Association Bulletin, vol. 22, no. 2 (December 1988), pp. 157-71. 

5. For a discussion of the Algerian, Egyptian, and Yemeni cases, see Michael C. Hudson, 
“The Democratization Process in the Arab World: An Assessment,” paper delivered at the annual 
meeting of The American Political Science Association, San Francisco, September 1990. 
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forth to exclude government membership in it.6 Also in November 1990, even 
Saudi Arabian king Fahd reaffirmed his intention to establish a long-promised 
advisory council, its members to be appointed, not elected.? We have even seen 
gestures, albeit more cosmetic than substantive, in the highly authoritarian 
systems of Syria and of Iraq before its invasion of Kuwait. Finally, and clearly on 
the debit side of the ledger, a democratization experiment in the Sudan collapsed 
in a military coup in June 1989. 

Multiparty electoral competition, a rarity 20 years ago, is making modest 
advances. Egypt has held regular legislative elections since 1976, the most recent 
in 1990. Morocco, too, holds regular elections and has a limited multiparty 
system. In 1989, Jordan held its first full legislative elections since 1967; party 
participation was illegal but tolerated. The now-defunct Yemen Arab Republic 
(YAR) held free legislative elections in 1988, and, while parties were banned, 
surrogate political groups were active. Tunisia, in the post-Bourguiba era, held 
parliamentary elections in 1989 in which some opposition parties were allowed. 
Even Iraq—the quintessential mukhabarat state—held parliamentary elections in 
1989 which were swept by the ruling Baath Party and its tame allies, an event of 
little intrinsic importance; yet, officials in Baghdad, interviewed before the Gulf 
crisis, saw these elections as the opening step in the government’s plan for 
constitutional reform and limited political relaxation in the post-Iran-Iraq War 
period.’ Following Iraq's defeat by the US-led coalition in February 1991, 
President Saddam Hussein publicly announced his government’s decision to 
move toward a democratic society, the rule of law, and a multiparty system.? 

In June 1990, there was a flurry of electoral activity around the Arab world. 
Syria held elections to its People’s Assembly; only tame parties were allowed, but 
independent candidates increased their share of seats. Tunisia and Algeria held 
municipal and provincial elections, the former’s swept by the ruling party, but the 
latter's by all accounts a wide-open genuinely free election—a rare event, indeed, 
in the contemporary Arab world. With the declaration of unity between the two 
Yemens a new transitional parliament was created, joining the legislatures of the 
former People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) and the YAR, with the 
addition of 31 appointees to represent previously excluded parties and tendencies. 
The case of Kuwait was to prove especially interesting. In June 1990, Kuwait held 
carefully controlled elections to a new "national council," to prepare the way for 
reconvening the parliament, the National Assembly, dissolved in 1986 by an amiri 


=e 

6. Caryle Murphy, ‘‘Oman’s Ruler to Broaden Citizen Panel," Washington Post, November 
19, 1990. It was not known whether the expanded assembly would be appointed or elected. 

7. Caryle Murphy, ‘‘Saudi King Promises Advisory Assembly," Washington Post, November 
10, 1990. For a subsequent and more skeptical assessment, see also, David B. Ottaway, ''Saudi 
Liberals See Reforms Unlikely,” Washington Post, April 16, 1991. 

8. Interview with Riad al-Kaisy, Legal Affairs Specialist, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Baghdad, June 16, 1990. 

9. Lee Hockstader, ‘‘Iraqi Leader Promises ‘Democratic Society’, Washington Post, March 
17, 1991. His announcement was greeted with widespread skepticism outside Iraq. 
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decree. Following the liberation of Kuwait from Iraqi occupation in February 
1991, greatly intensified pressure to democratize was brought to bear on the ruling 
Sabah family both by the traditional opposition and by the Kuwaiti resistance 
movement that developed during the Iraqi occupation. 

' Given the growth of the Arab state—especially its mukhabarat—and the 
apparent political passivity of Arab society over the past two decades, even these 
weak and limited signs of democratization are both unusual and unexpected. Can - 
we expect them to develop further? To begin to answer this question this article 
proposes to examine briefly four of the Arab countries where such signs have 
appeared in the past few years: Egypt, Jordan, Algeria, and Yemen. Had ''other 
things remained egual” one could have made a cautiously optimistic prognosis for 
continüed, if limited, broadening of political participation in these and perhaps 
other Arab countries. The prospects for further liberalization or democratization, 
however, almost certainly have been affected by the Gulf crisis and war; 
therefore, it is also necessary to discuss what some of these effects of the Gulf 
War might be and whether, on balance, they are negative or positive. 


EGYPT 


In May 1990, Egypt's Higher Constitutional Court declared unconstitutional 
the electoral law under which the People's Assembly had been elected in 1987. 
President Mubarak was forced to dissolve the parliament two years before the 
expiration of its term and was expected to set new elections later in the year under 
a new and constitutionally acceptable electoral law. These events were dramatic 
evidence of the extent to which Egypt's political system has moved toward rule of 
law, liberalization, and democratization since the regimes of Gamal Abd al-Nasir 
and Anwar al-Sadat. Nasir's regime, during the 1950s and 1960s, epitomized the 
authoritarian populist-mobilization system in the Arab world. Sadat's increasingly 
dictatorial ways culminated in the arrest of hundreds of perceived opponents and, 
of course, his assassination in 1981. Egypt under Mubarak has had a track record 
of nearly a decade of political pluralism, or ta'addudiyya, as it is called in Arabic. 
Political parties and associations function openly, and the press enjoys significant 
freedom—unheard of in the earlier regimes and lacking in most Arab states today. 
Alone among the Arab countries (except Lebanon, in times gone by), it bears 
comparison with Turkey and Israel in terms of democratization. This is the good 
news. The bad news is that Mubarak has kept the opposition on a fairly short 
leash, the Egyptian security forces still intimidate, detain, and sometimes torture 
political activists—particularly those belonging to jama'at, Islamic organiza- 
tions.!° Since the beginning of the Gulf crisis, the leash has been made even 


Pree ect] 
10. Ann M. Lesch, “‘Democracy in Doses: Mubarak Launches His Second Term as Presi- 
dent," Arab Studies Quarterly, vol. 11, no. 4 (1989), pp. 96-9. 
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shorter.!! In addition, the ruling National Democratic Party (NDP), through its 
privileged access to the state's resources, has an enormous advantage over the 
other parties in dispensing patronage, and the Egyptian military establishment, 
increasingly involved in the liberalized economic environment, remains a power 
unto itself. 

Egypt is a political pioneer in the Arab world. Having been the first country 
to experience constitutional monarchy, populist authoritarianism, and the 
"mixed" system of the present period, it has exerted important influence 
(sometimes directly, sometimes by example) on the other Arab states. It is also 
the most studied of all the Arab countries, and we are fortunate to have 
theoretically rich and empirically detailed analyses of its transition by, among 
others, Leonard Binder,!? John Waterbury,!? Raymond Hinnebusch,!^ Robert 
Bianchi,!5 and Robert Springborg.!6 None evinces much nostalgia for the departed 
Nasirist system; gone, it would seem, is the optimism of 1960s modernization 
theorists who thought that some developmental good might come of mobilization 
systems. Gone, too, is the perception of Egypt as a "strong" state—ironically, at 
a time when political scientists are being urged to bring the concept of the state 
back into their theoretical analyses. 

The current writers on Egypt often portray the state as a pitiful helpless giant 
unable to make tough decisions, unable to administer, unable to function 
coherently in all its parts. The leader, now somewhat diminished in power and 
legitimacy, is seen as struggling to accommodate various demanding actors: 
external—the United States, the International Monetary Fund (IMF); societal— 
classes, strata, associations, and Islamic groups; and state—the military, the 
central security forces, competing ministries, and public companies. For a region 
so well known for authoritarianism, is it not perplexing that the strongest state in 
it is actually rather weak? Is the mukhabarat state crumbling before our eyes? If 
so, one might expect analysts of Egypt to be bullish on its democratic, or at least 
pluralistic, prospects. These writers on Egypt, and others, recognize that plural- 
ism in that country is a possibility, and some (such as Hinnebusch and Bianchi) 
think that it already exists to some degree. On the whole, however, they are 
clearly dubious about the likelihood or even (in the case of Binder) the desirability 
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11. See Middle East Watch, ‘Egyptian Authorities Clamp Down on Dissent,” News from 
Middle East Watch, February 13, 1991. 

12. Leonard Binder, In a Moment of Enthusiasm: Political Power and the Second Stratum in 
Egypt (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1978). 

13. John Waterbury, The Egypt of Nasser and Sadat (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1983). 

14. Raymond A. Hinnebusch, Jr., Egyptian Politics under Sadat: The Post-Populist Develop- 
ment of an Authoritarian-Modernizing State (Boulder, CO: Lynne Reinner Publishers, 1985, 1988). 

15. Robert Bianchi, Unruly Corporatism: Associational Life in Twentieth-Century Egypt (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

16. Robert Springborg, Mubarak's Egypt: Fragmentation of the Political Order (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1989). 
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of a significantly participatory system." Similarly, Louis Cantori argues on 
political culture grounds that democratization is an inappropriate goal for Egypt. !8 
Yet, even as cynical an observer as Springborg can envisage a ‘‘liberal’’ scenario 
in which *'the state... will exchange some of its autonomy in decision making 
for access to some of the abundant resources held by its citizens.''!? 

The recent developments in Egypt lend some plausibility to this last scenario, 
in that they represent another step in a process that began in the mid-1970s when 
Sadat abolished the Arab Socialist Union (the single ‘‘party’’) and inaugurated a 
very limited and controlled opening with government-approved ‘‘forums’’ osten- 
sibly representing the Right, the Center, and the Left. Fifteen years later, Sadat's 
dimuqratiyya shikliyya, or ‘‘facade democracy," has given way to a multiparty 
system, with nine distinct parties, the experience of three relatively fair elections 
(1984, 1987, and 1990), two successful court challenges to inequities in the 
electoral law, and a new electoral law based on 224 single-member districts rather 
than the old party-list system. Since 1984, the Egyptian system has functioned in 
a stable manner, despite serious economic, social, and political tensions. Thanks 
to a restrictive electoral law, the dominant NDP, now under Mubarak's control, 
won 73 percent of the seats in the 1984 election, with 15 percent for the New Wafd 
(with its Muslim Brotherhood allies). 

In the midst of an economic crisis and the police riots of February 1986, 
Mubarak was able to manage growing resentment over the 1984 election law, call 
for a national referendum on dissolving parliament and call new elections, have 
the election law amended without sacrificing the NDP's privileged position, and 
keep the opposition off balance. With a sufficiently respectable 54 percent turnout, 
in the 1987 election the NDP garnered a comfortable 70 percent of the vote; yet 
the opposition presence in parliament was the largest since 1952. The Muslim 
Brotherhood candidates, still not permitted to run directly, gained eight seats over 
1984 through their alliance with the Socialist Labor Party (socialists with an 
Islamic coloration), while the New Wafd won only 35 seats compared to its 
previous 57. The secular Left, represented by the Tagama' (National Progressive 
Unionist Party), won only 2.2 percent of the vote. Mubarak was easily reelected 
by popular vote for another six-year term in October 1987. Since then, Egypt has 
been plagued with ''fundamentalist" protest (some directed against Coptic 
Christians), several incidents of terrorism and attempted assassination, and 
industrial riots. Symptomatic of these new conditions was Mubarak's decision to 
fire his unpopular interior minister, Zaki Badr, in January 1990, following 
widespread protests by ‘‘respectable’’ Islamic and other elements—not something 
that could happen in the "classical" mukhabarat state. 
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17. Binder, In a Moment of Enthusiasm, p. 400. 

18. Louis J. Cantori, ‘‘The Transition to Democracy in Egypt: From What to Where?’ paper 
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Mubarak’s act of deference to the rule of law—dissolving the 1987 parliament 
in response to the Higher Constitutional Court’s 1990 ruling—might have been 
seen as a sign of his weakness, but more likely of his self-confidence. At any rate, 
in the elections of November and December 1990, which most of the opposition 
groups boycotted, the NDP maintained its overwhelming parliamentary domi- 
nance—around 80 percent of the 444 contested seats. The new electoral law, by 
eliminating the old party-list system in favor of individual candidacies, placed the 
larger opposition parties at a disadvantage. Thus the Muslim Brotherhood-Labor 
Socialist-Liberal alliance and the Wafd Party decided to boycott the election. The 
only opposition party to win any representation was the left-of-center Tagama', 

with six seats. 
l In general, developments in the Mubarak era seem to indicate a new degree 
of structural complexity in Egyptian politics. Egypt, moreover, is the one Arab 
country with some historical experience of political pluralism, during the 1920s 
and, especially, the 1930s.2° To the extent that the Nasirist experience with a 
“‘mobilization’’ political system is now judged a failure, the new ta'addudiyya is 
also strengthened. That said, however, it is worth pondering the views of 
Mohamed Sid-Ahmad, a leading intellectual of the nationalist-leftist Tagama'. 
While admitting that there is more political freedom in Egypt than ever before, he .- 
doubts that the present pluralism is the result of democratic urgings welling up 
from a socially mobilized and politically active population. Rather, it is the result 
of a leader and government manipulating an essentially elitist opposition—playing 
one tendency against another—in order to maintain hegemony.?! That Egyptian 
voters are deeply apathetic or cynical about the electoral process was indicated by 
the very low voter turnout in 1990: Only 44 percent of registered voters cast 
ballots, and only one-third of the voting-age population was registered. According 
to journalists, only 6 percent of the electorate in some Cairo districts voted.2? At 
the core of this government's support is the military, which now has economic 
interests as well as institutional prestige at stake. Finally, with the Islamic 
“tendency” as by far the strongest popular-based opposition force, and the most 
direct beneficiary of the mass protest that lies just beneath the surface of Egypt's 
unending economic crisis, ta'addudiyya must be seen in part as a government 
stratagem for coopting and channeling at least that part of it which is cooptable. 

If this is a government stratagem, one can only wonder whether ta'ad- 
dudiyya, or indeed political stability, was served by driving the Muslim Brother- 
hood to boycott the 1990 elections. If Egyptian pluralism is substantially a 
by-product of processes of raw political struggle, however, that does not make it 
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any less pluralistic; the history of other countries' transitions to democracy has 
been no less turbulent. The prospects of Egypt avoiding either a populist Islamist 
revolution or a military-led corporatist-fascist revolution from above depend on 
the strength of its civil society and the astuteness of its leadership in fashioning a 
process of limited pluralistic participation, accountability, and change. The 
question now is whether the Gulf War and its aftermath is likely to strengthen this 
process or, on the contrary, create pressures on the regime to revert to a more 
authoritarian stance. 


ALGERIA 


Commentators inside and outside the Arab world, including many Algerians, 
are suddenly hailing Algeria as the most democratic country in the Arab world. In 
less than two years it has overhauled its constitution, permitted political parties of 
all stripes to function—including Islamic parties—lifted press censorship and 
encouraged the development of newspapers, and greatly simplified the procedures 
for establishing associations. These indeed are more liberal parameters than can 
be found in any other Arab country, including Egypt. Algeria has attracted such 
attention in part because it seemed like such an improbable setting for ta'ad- 
dudiyya. From independence in 1962 to the death of President Houari Boumedi- 
enne in 1978, Algeria was the archtypical single-party authoritarian state. Along 
with Iraq, Syria, Libya, and the PDRY it was not only ideologically monolithic but 
also highly bureaucratized and governed by a largely military leadership that 
brooked no ‘‘alternative centers of power.” At the top of this system, the ruler 
himself exerted extraordinary personal power. Boumedienne, solidly rooted in the 
military, dominated both party and the state, and the state in turn dominated the 
economy. Some social scientists wondered, and continue to wonder, whether 
Algeria possessed even the potential for civil society, in light of its long history of 
French settler-colonialism and the further social pulverization that was said to 
have accompanied the struggle for independence. 

The victory of the Islamic Salvation Front (al-Jabha al-Islamiyya li al-Inqadh, 
best known by its French acronym, FIS) in the Algerian municipal and provincial 
elections in June 1990, created headlines and alarmist commentary in much of the 
French and Western press. From a political analyst's perspective the FIS's 
victory was less important than the structural changes that have occurred in 
Algerian politics since the violent riots of October 1988 in Algiers and other cities. 
The fact that free and competitive elections were occurring at all was more 
significant. So, too, was the ratification of the new constitution in February 1989, 
which made elections and political pluralism possible. As important as who won 
these elections was who lost them: The first and foremost loser was the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), the hegemonic party that had dominated Algerian 
politics by virtue of the legitimacy it won between 1954 and 1962 in the long and 
costly struggle to oust French colonialism. The elections also produced losers 
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among the other emergent parties, including the secularists, the Left, and the 
parties of historic figures like Hocine Ait Ahmad and Ahmad Ben Bella which 
made the tactical mistake of boycotting them. 

October 1988 was doubtless a watershed in Algerian politics, probably the 
most significant period since independence. In six days, beginning on 5 October, 
disturbances led to hundreds of deaths, uncounted wounded, and widespread 
destruction of property in Algiers and more than 20 other cities and towns 
throughout the country.?3 Yet, it was not unexpected. The decade of the 1980s had 
been studded with small but significant incidents indicating an institutional 
malaise: student protests, arrests of journalists, demonstrations in the Casbah, 
and strikes. Since 1986, the economy, already in difficulty, suffered the ‘‘earth- 
quake," as one journalist put it, of collapsing oil and gas prices and the 
consequent fall in value of the Algerian dinar. The former prime minister, 
Abdelhamid Brahimi, estimates that real revenues fell by 80 percent in 1985-86. 
With a population growth rate of 2.8 percent and 60 percent of that population 
under 25, the revolution’s commitment to popular welfare, full employment, and 
development simply could not be sustained. Worse, the quality of life sharply 
declined: household income fell sharply, and the US embassy estimated a 10 
percent decline in private consumption in 1987. Factories were operating only at 
30-40 percent of capacity. As unemployment approached 22 percent in 1988, the 
government estimated it needed to create at least 90,000 new jobs a year, but 
investment spending was shrinking drastically.?4 

The impact of all this on Algerian political institutions has been profound, if 
not traumatic. Viewed from a distance, Algeria constituted a comparative success 
story of political stability and socioeconomic development until the early 1980s. In 
the Arab world, it was typical of the '*mobilization'' regime, as David Apter might 
have termed it.25 Imbued with revolutionary legitimacy, the single-party FLN 
served not as a ruling party but as an instrument through which a military- 
dominated elite could legitimately command compliance. Having quickly elimi- 
nated Ben Bella's populist authoritarianism, Boumedienne was able to establish a 
more bureaucratic authoritarian system and had no trouble overcoming the 
occasional challenge to his rule. Upon his death from natural causes in 1978, 
Algeria accomplished a peaceful and legal transfer of power to its current 
president, Chadli Bendjedid. He, in turn, presided with a certain equanimity 
during a period of increasingly difficult socioeconomic adjustment problems— 
until October 5, 1988. 

Alarmist scenarios generally rest more on assumptions or stereotypes than 
facts. The June 1990 Algerian local election results in themselves signify a new 
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political environment but not necessarily an unstable one. The turnout was 65 
percent—respectable but indicative neither of fever or apathy; it was in fact less 
than in three previous elections under the single-party system. It would have been 
higher had not the Front des Forces Socialistes (FFS) of Ait Ahmad and the 
Mouvement Algérien pour la Démocratie (MDA) of Ben Bella boycotted the 
election. The FIS carried 32 out of 48 provinces (67 percent), compared to 14 for 
the FLN, and the FIS won 853 municipalities out of 1,539 (55 percent), while the 
FLN carried 487. Smaller parties and independents won only two provinces and 
199 municipalities. In terms of the popular vote, the FIS won 55 percent, the FLN 
31 percent, and the principal smaller parties of the secular Center and Left—the 
Rassemblement pour la Culture et Démocratie (RCD), the Parti de l'Avant-Garde 
Socialiste (PAGS), and the Parti Social Démocrate (PSD) polled around 13 
percent. For the FLN the results were bitter but hardly fatal. A party with 484,000 
members will remain a force to reckon with in the June 1991 legislative elections, 
especially if the shock of defeat in 1990 triggers long-needed rejuvenation. As for 
the FIS, its sudden propulsion into the new political arena was less a full-fledged 
victory than a foot in the door. 

Many Algerian observers interpreted the 1990 results more as a vote against 
the FLN than a vote for FIS or for “Islam”; FIS spokesmen understandably 
demurred, insisting that Algerians, for the first time since independence, had the 
opportunity to vote for their own value system instead of the alien secular 
materialism of the FLN. In order to consolidate this victory, the FIS needed to 
develop its own organization and refine its program. The government rejected 
FIS's demand for immediate legislative elections, hoping that its momentum 
would die down. The army, on its part, declared that it would, if necessary, 
intervene to preserve the constitutional order, presumably against a putsch or 
insurrection by Islamic elements. 

The Algerian electoral outcome raises inescapably the question haunting 
secular liberals throughout the Arab world: Will a victorious Islamic party respect 
the democracy that brought it to power? As for the theology of the matter, suffice 
it to say that Islam, like other world cultural systems, has a complex political 
tradition. Within Islam it is possible to find values—such as shura (consultation) 
and equality and social justice—that are eminently compatible with Western 
liberal norms, while there are also fundamental commitments to the final moral 
authority of God's rules that cannot be superseded by ‘“‘the will of the people” as 
expressed through man-made assemblies. The new Algerian constitution vests 
ultimate authority in the people (Article 6), but at the same time it stipulates that 
Islam is the religion of the state and requires that the president be a Muslim. 
Article 9 prohibits ‘‘practices contrary to Islamic morals and the values of the 
November Revolution.” As for the practical politics of the situation, there are 
also contradictory tendencies. Ali Abbas al-Madani, ‘‘spokesman’’ for FIS, 
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speaks in liberal tones of the need for moral and social reform,?6 while Ali 
Benhadj, the ‘‘popular leader," uses a more militant vocabulary. 

The FIS is not the only important Islamic association in Algeria. Others, not 
directly political, such as the Islah al-Irshad and the Da‘wa Islamiyya, are seen as 
moderate reformers in the tradition of Shaykh Muhammad Abdu. An American- 
educated FIS spokesman interviewed in June 1990 spoke disarmingly of Islam's 
**social contract’’ and concern for the general welfare in contradistinction to the 
rapaciousness of special interests, the lust for wealth, and the corruption he found 
characteristic of Western democracies. At the same time, he insisted that the 
Algerian people want Islamic government, not democracy, and that ‘‘le Pouvoir" 
(the regime and the FLN) have used ‘‘democracy’’ over the years to delay the 
establishment of an Islamic state.?" While a postelection analyst sensed that many 
middle-class Algerians were deeply suspicious of FIS and the Islamic trend, there 
was also a viewpoint that such fears were exaggerated. This viewpoint, stated 
earlier, held that the FIS victory was more a protest vote against the establish- 
ment than a sign of deep-rooted Islamic enthusiasm, and that its relative lack of 
organization and specific program would weaken it as the FLN and the other new 
parties energized themselves for the bigger electoral battles ahead. ‘‘The FIS 
leaders are not impolitic," said Kheiredine Ameyar, editor of Algérie-Actualité.?5 
Other analysts, observing the new electoral arithmetic, forecast that coalition- 
building would be the logical order of the day. One could imagine, for example, 
three or four such tendencies emerging from the approximately 25 newly legal 
parties: a reformed FLN with younger less-tainted leadership; a FIS-dominated 
alliance with two or three like-minded conservative Islamic groupings; a grouping 
of small centrist (and relatively secular) parties joined with the parties of Ben 
Bella and Ait Ahmad; and a bloc of independents. On the assumption that 
coalitions breed compromise, the prospect of **normal"' politics thus could not be 
excluded. 

Algeria is interesting not only because it has emerged as the most liberal 
political system in the Arab world but because such a development is so 
unexpected. Conventional wisdom sees little in Algerian political culture or 
modern history to facilitate a democratic transition. Yet, when queried on the 
alleged absence of civil society, Ameyar countered that there are 13,000 civic 
associations in the country?9; the government in June 1990 relaxed its restrictions 
on the formation of associations. Democratization did not come forth primarily as 
the result of intractable conflicts within the elite, nor were there in the mid-1980s 
strong external winds of democratic change blowing in Algeria's direction. The 
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upheavals of Eastern Europe came a year after the October explosion, and it is 
doubtful that the beginnings of Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
glasnost had a major impact on Algerian affairs. 

Pressured by the FIS victory in the municipal and provincial elections, the 
government reversed its earlier position to hold general legislative elections in 
1992 and instead scheduled them for the end of June 1991. By January, 36 political 
parties had registered to compete. The Gulf War had become a major political 
issue, with the FIS constrained on the one hand by its support from Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf states, and on the other, by public opposition to the US-dominated 
military intervention to liberate Kuwait and cripple Iraq. In autumn 1990, another 
competitor for ‘‘the Islamic vote” emerged, the Islamic National Coalition. While 
some Algerian observers were predicting that the FIS would not do as well in 
legislative elections as it had in the local elections, they felt that it and other 
opposition groups would continue to weaken the FLN, which continued to resist 
the economic liberalization plans of Bendjedid and Prime Minister Mouloud 
Hamrouche. The degree to which the worsening economic situation and the 
related post-Gulf War situation are reflected in the June 1991 election will provide 
an important clue to the viability of Algeria's democratization experiment. 


JORDAN 


April 1989 in Jordan corresponds to Algeria's October 1988 as a catalyst for 
democratization. Although there were only 10 reported deaths in the rioting that 
swept through a number of Jordanian towns, excluding Amman, it was the most 
severe civil unrest since the major upheavals of 1970—71 that pitted Palestinian 
guerrillas against the Jordanian army. The riots were a response to structural 
readjustment policies demanded by the IMF, which had moved to force Jordan to 
confront a debt burden heavier on a per capita basis than Brazil or Mexico’s.3° 
Although the grievances were mainly economic, Jordanians were also disturbed 
by the intifada, or uprising, which had been going on among the Palestinians in the 
Israeli-occupied territories since December 1987.3! Some called the rioting ‘‘the 
intifada of prices." Public anger also focused on the alleged corruption of the 
government of Prime Minister Zayd al-Rifa'i and the lack of political freedoms. A 
manifesto from the leaders in Karak, one of the centers of protest, called for the 
amendment of the electoral law ‘‘to provide a democratic, pluralist parliamentary 
representation.''3? Jordan had not had a full parliamentary election since 1967, and 
political parties had been banned since 1958. Within weeks, King Hussein had 
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replaced Rifa'i's government with an interim one headed by the king's cousin and 
long-time loyalist, Field Marshal Sharif Zayd bin Shakir, and he initiated a series 
of liberalizing political steps including a relaxation of the pressures on journalists 
and the announcement of parliamentary elections. 

Unfamiliarity with the election process did not prevent Jordanians from 
becoming actively involved in the campaign for the November 1989 elections. 
Philip Robins reports that there were 647 candidates, although fewer than 15 
percent of them were associated with the tolerated political "groups." The 
turnout was less than 55 percent of registered voters, although about 82 percent of 
the potential electorate had taken the trouble to register.33 The victory of the 
Islamists came as a surprise to most observers, just as the same phenomenon 
would surprise observers of Algeria's provincial elections.a year later. They won 
34 out of the 80 seats in the parliament. Such was the influence of these 
conservative Muslims that they were able soundly to defeat a female Muslim 
candidate who had written a newspaper article arguing that the Quran grants equal 
rights to men and women.34 Subsequently one of their number, Abd al-Latif 
Arabiyat, was elected speaker of the parliament. Four representatives of the Left, 
including one communist, were victorious, along with three neo-Baathists, a 
candidate associated with the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), and another from the Jordanian branch of the Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. The Palestine Liberation Organization, however, kept a 
low profile, wishing to avoid the appearance of interfering in election politics. 
Only 8 percent of the candidates were of Palestinian origin.?5 Although the ban on 
political parties remained in force, the palace had turned a blind eye toward 
political organizations acting as party surrogates. 

Since the November 1989 elections, the Jordanian parliament and political 
groups have taken advantage of their new freedom. The lower house has 
investigated alleged corruption in government agencies, sending the cases of nine 
prominent officials for judicial investigation. The ''parties" have also been 
increasingly active, and new ones were formed, including the liberal-democratic 
al-Ahd and the Jordanian Popular Democratic Front (an offshoot of the PFLP). 
When the Gulf crisis began, the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood repeatedly 
denounced US military intervention. The Brotherhood joined in a ‘‘National 
Front" with nationalist and leftist deputies, to protest against the anti-Iraq 
coalition. A radical Islamic organization representative was arrested when he 
called for attacks on Western interests. 

The existence of a relatively open political system probably served King 
Hussein well during the Gulf crisis, which unleashed deep passions. The enthu- 
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siasm for Iraq displayed both in parliament and public opinion certainly compli- 
cated the king’s foreign policy. In order to set some parameters for ‘‘institution- 
alized pluralism," he created a royal commission to draw up a ‘‘National 
Charter." A 40-page draft of this charter was completed in December 1990. 
Chapters dealt with many areas of public life, from education to foreign relations. 
The chapter on ''the lawful state and political pluralism” calls for democracy, 
pluralism, and the rule of law under the constitution. It asserts the right of 
Jordanians to form political parties, but these parties must operate within a certain 
framework. Among other guidelines, they must function democratically, they 
must not be linked to any non-Jordanian organization, and they must not organize 
within the armed forces or security organizations. The uncertainty is whether 
Jordan's new participatory politics will help ease the kingdom through its difficult 
economic and regional problems, both of which have been deepened by the Gulf 
War, or whether matters will spin out of control as happened in the mid-1950s and 
in 1970. 


YEMEN 


Our fourth case of ta'addudiyya, the Republic of Yemen, is doubly interest- 
ing. First, it is one of the poorest and weakest states in the Arab world. Its 
environment—topographical, social, and cultural —would seem to be most lacking 
in what social scientists sometimes insist are the prerequisites for democracy: Its 
school enrollment ratios are the lowest in the Arab world; the 1987 per capita 
income was only $420 for the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, "South 
Yemen," and $590 for the Yemen Arab Republic, ‘‘North Yemen.’’ Second, it is 
perhaps the newest state in the world—having been formally proclaimed on May 
22, 1990, with the merger of the PDRY and the YAR. The former PDRY, 
established in 1967 after the forced withdrawal of the British colonizers, became 
the only Marxist state in the Arab world, with a hegemonic communist-type party 
known in its last incarnation as the Yemeni Socialist Party (YSP). The former 
YAR was created in 1962 as a result of a nationalist-military coup against the 
traditional ruler, the imam. With Nasirite Egypt's strong military support, it 
evolved as a right-of-center military-dominated ‘‘republic’’ after several years of 
resistance from tribal royalists supported by Saudi Arabia. The politics of both 
Yemens were marked by violence, intrigue, assassinations, and often ruthless 
suppression of opposition. Although the leaders in the north and the south were 
unwaveringly committed in words to eventual unity, the two states were often on 
bad terms—they fought brief wars in 1973 and 1979, and the south supported a 
political guerrilla insurrection in the north in 1983. Just two years before 
unification, the two countries massed armed forces in a border dispute over newly 
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discovered oil fields. It would be hard to imagine a less promising environment for 
viable political pluralism. 

Yet, with unity, pluralism has suddenly emerged as an inescapable feature of 
the Yemeni political order. If the strategy of the new unified leadership in fact can 
be carried out over the planned 30-month transition period, the Republic of 
Yemen will have a multiparty system with strong guarantees of political freedoms 
and human rights. Under the new draft constitution, citizens are guaranteed 
political expression within the limits of law (Article 26) and may associate together 
politically, with the state guaranteeing freedom for political and other kinds of 
organizations (Article 39). Women have voting rights. The popularly elected 
House of Representatives grants or withholds its vote of confidence to the Council 
of Ministers (Article 72), approves the budget proposal (Articles 49, 50) and other 
laws, and has the right to question ministers (Article 75), initiate topics for debate 
(Article 69), and can override vetoes by the Presidential Council (Article 79). 
Executive authority is shared between the five-member Presidential Council, 
elected by the House of Representatives, and the Council of Ministers, whose 
prime minister is nominated by the Presidential Council. 

Many analysts and some Yemenis are skeptical that a country so underde- 
veloped and with such a history of autocracy and violence can successfully 
engineer the double revolution of unification and democratization. The evidence 
of change so far, however, suggests that the Yemeni experiment is intended as 
more than a facade. For one thing, the grip of the mukhabarat has loosened both 
in the north and south. Intellectuals in Sanaa, for example, both from the Left and 
the Right, report an end to internal spying and harassment by the National 
Security Organization; a senior Yemeni official, involved on an ad hoc basis with 
trying to alleviate human rights violations in the past, points to the explicit 
constitutional prohibitions on torture and detention without due process and the 
need for a governmental body to monitor human rights conditions. According to 
Amnesty International, the record of both Yemens in 1989 was serious enough to 
warrant the promised improvements.?? The press for the first time displays some 
variety. One can now find at least eight daily or weekly newspapers on sale in 
Sanaa, representing a spectrum of opinion from the Muslim Brotherhood (al- 
Sahwa) to the secular Left (al-Mustaqbil). Official press censorship is said to have 
ended, although the opposition press is still rather tame compared to the newly 
liberalized press in Algeria. 

Political participation in Yemen has been intense, and public, from the 
moment of unity and promulgation of the new constitution. Within two months of 
the unity proclamation, between 18 and 20 political parties were preparing to 
register as political parties; of the major ideological tendencies, only the Syrian 
Baath was absent. Government officials and members of the two former single 
parties interviewed in June 1990 foresaw the development of a system in which the 
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YSP and the People’s General Congress (PGC) would be the two major parties. 
They hoped and expected that smaller parties, lacking the resources to compete 
nationwide, would ally themselves with the more ideologically acceptable of the 
major parties; they expected at the same time that the major parties, especially the 
YSP, would relax and blur their ideological positions so as to attract allies and a 
wider constituency. The PGC lost no time in establishing offices in the south, 
while cadres of the YSP and related movements, that once operated clandestinely, 
were doing the same in the north. A high official of the PGC claimed that it would 
have garnered the votes of 90 percent of the voters in the south if elections had 
been held in mid-1990, while YSP members ensconced in Sanaa predicted that 
their party would be a popular left-of-center alternative to the conservative PGC. 
Representatives of the Nasirist and Baathist tendencies, currents that have been 
on the wane for many years, have spoken of forming a secular-nationalist coalition 
and recouping their losses. 

As in most Arab countries, liberal or otherwise, the Islamic trend in Yemen 
appears to possess deep popular support. Indeed, the only visible discontent with 
the union of the north and south was expressed by some Islamist (but ‘‘indepen- 
dent") members of the former YAR parliament: They objected to ''moral 
contamination” by godless Marxists from the south. It may have been the general 
popularity of political Islam that has led some members of the YSP to think about 
changing the name of their party to something without the atheistic connotation of 
“socialism.” The unified government, concerned—like the governments of Alge- 
ria, Egypt, and Jordan—that Islamist organizations may not play by the rules of 
the game, intends to draw up an informal protocol on party behavior in 
conjunction with the parties themselves; a law of parties currently in preparation 
may follow the Egyptian and Tunisian practice of forbidding religious parties as 
such. An important question is whether the Islamists will try to constitute a new 
and powerful ‘‘third force” as a clear alternative to the YSP and the PGC. Such 
a development might contribute to polarization and paralysis. Indications that this 
might be happening surfaced in spring 1991 as Islamist politicians called for 
strengthening the importance of sharia in the new constitution which was 
scheduled to be put to a popular referendum on 16 May. On the other hand, as 
an authentic Islamic opposition movement, without the stigmas of corruption and 
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repression attached to the two former ruling parties, it might bring new legitimacy 
as well as new blood to the system. 

How can one explain these extraordinary developments in Yemen? A simple 
but incomplete answer cannot escape any observer present at the beginning of a 
democratization process—the enthusiasm of so many ordinary people, as well as 
political elites, at the relaxation of authoritarianism. As noted earlier, this positive 
feeling was evident in Algeria. In Yemen, the euphoria is doubled because unity 
clearly has been a deeply felt cultural priority. Pluralism, at the beginning anyway, 
is politically popular; politicians and leaders who can be associated with it without 
being swept away find that it enhances their influence and authority. Leaders in 
need of rejuvenation of their legitimacy may find pluralism a strategy that pays off. 
There is some reason to think that such calculations may have influenced the 
leaders of the PDRY, whose country was not only economically moribund by the 
mid-1980s but politically bankrupt as well. The bloodbath of January 1986, in 
which President Ali Nasir Muhammad's preemptive strike at a rival faction led to 
his own defeat, set in motion a process of soul-searching among the survivors and 
a decision in the YSP to liberalize prior to the launching of the unity movement. 
In the YAR, the situation was far less dramatic, but, from the mid-1980s, 
Observers were speaking of the rising unpopularity of Hie PGC and the president's 
entourage as allegations of corruption spread. 

If the weakening of the state in the south facilitated the tilt toward pluralism 
and unification, in the north those trends were served by the strengthening of the 
state. The fact, however, that North Yemen began this state-building process 
from a position of very low capabilities may have facilitated the liberalization that 
later occurred: Unlike the bureaucratically overdeveloped authoritarian states 
elsewhere in the region, even a somewhat stronger Yemeni state could not easily 
sustain a government based mainly on repression. It was the dynamic of 
development in the north—the larger, wealthier, and stronger partner—that 
probably was decisive. Both Yemens, but especially the north, benefited indi- 
rectly from the oil boom of the 1970s through the remittances of more than 1 
million Yemeni workers in Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states. Even when this 
flow began to wane in the early 1980s, causing a series of economic problems for 
the Sanaa government, the building blocks for a more capable Yemeni state were 
in place. A second positive development, the discovery of commercially signifi- 
cant oil resources in 1984, provided an approximate substitute source of revenue 
for the declining remittances. As Robert Burrowes predicted, these resources 
helped ‘‘tilt the balance of domestic political forces toward the state, the modern 
sector, and the modernists''3?—and among them were influential voices calling for 
political liberalization and democratization. Writing from a political economy 
perspective, Sheila Carapico suggests that ‘‘the cycle in oil prices helped carry 
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through the bourgeois revolution.’’4° Finally, it may be more than a coincidence 
that the launching of Yemeni unity and ta‘addudiyya occurred in October and 
November 1989, as communist regimes in Eastern Europe were experiencing their 
“revolutions.” 

Under normal regional circumstances, prudence would have dictated ex- 
treme caution in weighing the prospects for the continuation and consolidation of 
the democratization process in Yemen. With the shock of the Gulf War, however, 
` the resultant economic burden of emigrant workers expelled from Saudi Arabia, 
and the worsening of Saudi-Yemeni relations, the road ahead seems even more 
difficult. The possibilities for derailment are so numerous that some analysts are 
still amazed that the recent steps could have been taken. Future possibilities 
include the assassination of key leaders, an Islamic coup, Saudi Arabian machi- 
nations, renewed conflict between the top leaders, failure of administrative 
integration, an ‘‘excess’’ of opposition criticism and maneuvering, or parliamen- 
tary deadlock. Substantial worsening of an already difficult economic situation 
might trigger one or more of these developments. Much will depend on whether 
the leadership and the military and security establishments are prepared to share 
power and accept criticism. 


DEMOCRATIZATION PROSPECTS AFTER THE GULF WAR 


What conclusions can one draw about the democratization process in the 
Arab world based on these four cases? Certainly, each is the product of a specific 
historical process, but there also seem to be some common contextual features. 
One is a climate of economic distress. Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, and Yemen all have 
experienced a certain decline in the quality of life over the course of the 1980s. In 
two cases—Algeria and Jordan—a sharp economic crisis appears to have galva- 
nized the governments into major democratization reforms. A concomitant 
condition has been the effort by each government to undertake economic 
liberalization and structural adjustment—a painful process that requires commu- 
nication, cooperation, and negotiation between government and society, not just 
command and control by a single-party (or ‘‘no-party’’) regime. Third, one senses 
in all these cases a tacit agreement within the educated elites in or near “‘le 
Pouvoir” that there is a political institutional malaise. In Egypt, the political 
trendsetter for the region, we have observed the search for more satisfactory 
alternatives to the Nasirite one-party state that has led or forced the regime to 
share a limited amount of influence with once-forbidden independent ''centers of 
power." In Algeria and Yemen, the dominant single parties have fallen into an 
advanced state of decay. In Jordan, while respect for the monarchy remains solid, 
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dissatisfaction with the ''old-boy network” around the court has led to an 
appreciation at the highest level of properly regulated political pluralism. 

If the locus of these conditions is essentially internal, one still should not 
neglect an important regional factor, what one might call the malaise of Arabism. 
If Arabism were indeed ‘‘dead’’—as many analysts contend—then this would not 
be a problem. Yet, the sense of frustration over unresolved problems involving 
the Palestinian issue and inter-Arab cooperation erodes the legitimacy of govern- 
ments. Not far in the background, of course, is the sense of powerlessness in the 
face of Western manipulation. This condition may have stimulated a number of 
Arab leaders to try to broaden their popular support at home by relaxing the 
authoritarian climate a bit. It also clearly has goaded many influential Arab 
intellectuals openly to advocate political reforms such as ta'addudiyya. Other- 
wise, populist protest movements—especially those with an Islamic character— 
might become uncontrollable, threatening governmental legitimacy and even 
stability. The numerous political loads generated by these conditions cannot be 
handled as efficiently as they once were by mukhabarats. If democratization 
consequently has some appeal, it is not just because it is valued in itself but 
because it might be a practical way of dealing with these issues. Finally, on the 
international level, there is a facilitating **demonstration effect”: the democrati- 
zation processes evident in the former Soviet bloc and the Soviet Union itself. 

What, then, of the impact of the Gulf War? Although the reverberations 
within the region are still far from clear, this author is inclined to think that they 
will set back the process of democratization—if such it be—in the short run. This 
is mainly because political insecurity, tension, and even instability emanating 
from the conflict are likely to have put mukhabarats throughout the area on a 
heightened state of alert. Regimes will be increasingly uneasy about allowing free 
public expression or political organization. The ‘‘state of emergency” mentality 
that inhibited political openings in the past will now be more pervasive and less 
tolerant. The increased tension will arise both from the substantial new economic 
damage that has been done throughout the region as a result of the crisis and also 
from the new political animosities it has spawned. Regimes will have some reason 
to fear the consequences of mass protests, whether they arise from economic or 
political grievances. They will fear even more the possibility of terrorism, armed 
attacks, assassination, and other forms of subversion. They will wonder whether 
the Pandora's Box of ethnic and sectarian hostilities opened wide by the postwar 
rebellions in Iraq will spread, or at a minimum, whether such hostilities will not 
polarize fragile experiments in political participation. They will worry that Islamic 
movements—perhaps the major beneficiaries from the feelings of humiliation so 
widely generated by the war—will become too popular and uncontrollable. 

Of the four countries we have discussed, perhaps Egypt may be least 
negatively affected since, after all, it was a big '*winner" in the war. The economic 
and psychological rewards of victory will blunt the perhaps growing minority view 
that sees little honorable in Egypt's participation in what proved to be such a 
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devastating project. Egyptians more than others, however, remember Western 
domination and their own resistance to it. For the democratizing countries on the 
‘‘losing’’ side, the problems may be more acute. Algeria, less damaged econom- 
ically than nearby ‘‘frontline’’ countries like Yemen and Jordan, may nonetheless 
experience growing Islamist influence that could prove socially divisive. Jordan, 
hard-pressed to submit to the US-led coalition’s conditions for economic assist- 
ance, may find its vocal anti-US political parties an obstacle to that end. Pressures 
to curb the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood will grow. These pressures will put 
strains on the new democratic freedoms. Yemen, rocked by economic disaster, 
will feel the wrath of Saudi Arabia, which approves neither of Yemen’s democ- 
ratization nor of its unity. 

Long-run predictions are even more hazardous. While the immediate after- 
shocks of the Gulf War may generate a climate inimical to democratization, the 
deeper trends that were evident before the war may continue to have their 
liberalizing effect. The growing popular disgust with authoritarian rule, that is not 
only often cruel but also incompetent, is not likely to be diminished by the 
behavior of Iraqi president Saddam Hussein and some other Middle Eastern 
leaders. At the same time the process of developing a more effective civil society, 
while probably set back by the particularist feelings unleashed by the war, is 
` driven inexorably by the socioeconomic changes, even the painful ones, that are 
ubiquitous throughout the Arab world. Direct US government efforts to promote 
“‘democracy”’ will probably be counterproductive, and it is debatable just how 
much Washington really wants it. Yet, as Arabs contemplate their place in the 
*new world order” it is likely that they will demand—and finally achieve—more 
representative government than they have had in the past. 


DEMOCRATIZATION AND ISLAM 


John L. Esposito and James P. Piscatori 


P the Gulf War ended indisputably in a military victory for the US-led 
coalition, winning the peace will prove to be a more formidable challenge. As the 
Sabah ruling family oversees the reconstruction of Kuwait, it faces the dilemma of 
responding to increasing demands for ‘‘democratization’’ without, however, 
weakening its traditional power and authority.! In a similar manner, the future 
stability of Saudi Arabia may well depend on how the government balances 
demands for political participation and the traditional concentration of power 
within the Saudi elite. Indeed, in the aftermath of the war, political liberalization 
and democratization are among the most important issues in the Middle East. 
There has been substantial scholarly and policy analysis of the social and 
economic conditions that are necessary for the promotion of democratic institu- 
tions. Class structure and the distribution of wealth are indisputably factors, as is 
the composition of traditional and emerging elites and counterelites. The ideolog- 
ical factor is not absent from these analyses, but, in the specific case of the Middle 
East, there has been a tendency in the West to presume that Islam is antithetical 
to the process of modernization. The belief in ‘‘progress’’ and secularism, the 
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twin pillars of the Enlightenment, has often led to the automatic assumption that 
Islam and democracy, the political system of modern choice, are incompatible. 

These presuppositions have been challenged anew by the reassertion of Islam 
in modern politics. While the relationship between secularism and modernization 
has generally begun to be questioned, the matter of democracy and religion has 
seemed more problematic. The continued strength of Islamic revivalism in the 
1990s and the increased participation of Islamic movements in electoral politics 
bring into focus the question of the compatibility of Islam and democracy. Some 
analysts believe that the promotion of a democratic process that runs the risk of 
furthering Islamic inroads into centers of power may be counterproductive in 
regard to Western interests and may even encourage a more virulent anti- 
Westernism and increased instability. For others, Islamic values and democratic 
values are inherently antithetical, as seen in issues like the inequality of believers 
and unbelievers as well as men and women. For Muslims, both the principles of 
democracy and the process of democratization are the subject of vigorous debate. 

Whereas some Muslim radicals, like secular nationalist radicals, reject any 
form of parliamentary democracy as a form of Westernization and incommensu- 
rate with local traditions, many, if not most, Islamic intellectuals and activists 
have tried to come to terms with the democratic idea and process. Moreover, in 
attempting to implement their political programs, Islamic movements in recent 
years in Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Pakistan, Sudan, and Tunisia, have seen the 
utility of working within the political system. In so doing, they have successfully 
contested parliamentary seats and held cabinet positions. For example, in 
Pakistan, opposition to Muhammad Zia ul-Haq in the 1980s was coordinated by 
the Movement for the Restoration of Democracy, which included secular as well 
as religious organizations and parties. Later, in October 1990, the elected 
government of Benazir Bhutto was defeated in elections by the Islamic Demo- 
cratic Alliance. 


THE MUSLIM PARLIAMENTARY EXPERIENCE 


If the 1950s and the 1960s were dominated by Arab nationalism and socialism, 
the 1970s and 1980s witnessed the rise of ‘‘Islamic fundamentalism," challenging 
secular ideologies and Muslim governments by appeals to religious ideology, 
symbols, and rhetoric. ‘‘Formulated in moral and corresponding political catego- 
ries," as Hisham Sharabi has noted, ‘‘Islamic fundamentalism expresses mass 
sentiment and belief as no nationalist or socialist ideology has been able to do up 
until now.”’2 

There is no question that much of this mass sentiment has been institution- 
alized, in formal and informal ways, in the Middle East. Governments have 
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attempted to manipulate Islam to enhance their legitimacy, and opposition 
movements have scored limited victories by using Islam to press governments 
into making social reforms. The question is thus not so much whether this mass 
sentiment has acquired a political voice today but whether it can be routinely 
expressed through formal channels of political participation. 

As the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe were swept along in a wave of 
democratization in 1989-90, the Middle East showed signs of modest change in 
response to political unrest in Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, Sudan, and 
Tunisia. Egypt and Jordan, long regarded as having pro-Western governments, 
both introduced political reforms to alleviate growing opposition, caused by 
deteriorating economic conditions and high unemployment, and to defuse the 
threat of ‘‘fundamentalism.’’ Both attempted to keep Islamic moderates separated 
from militants—a kind of containment policy—and to avoid radicalization. 

In Egypt, President Husni Mubarak distinguished more sharply than his 
predecessor, Anwar al-Sadat, between political dissent and direct challenges to 
the authority of the state. Under Mubarak, Islamic groups such as the Muslim 
‘Brotherhood were allowed to participate in political and economic life and to 
express their criticism of government policies. They published newspapers, 
appeared in the media, opened schools, and ran financial institutions. Their 
influence was felt both in the universities and in professional organizations such as 
those of doctors, lawyers, and engineers. Recognizing the strength of such 
Muslim sentiment, the government itself attempted to enhance its Islamic 
credentials. In particular, it published its own Islamic newspaper, al-Liwa 
al-Islami (The Islamic Standard), whose circulation of 750,000 copies soon rivaled 
that of al-Ahram.? 

Early in its development, the Muslim Brotherhood accepted that it had to 
contest elections if it was to exercise real influence. At its sixth conference in 
1941, it resolved to field candidates in any forthcoming national election. The 
Brotherhood’s founder, Hasan al-Banna, had intended to run for an Ismailiyya 
seat, but, striking a bargain with the government, he withdrew in return for the 
promise of social reform. Six Brothers (including al-Banna) contested the parlia- 
mentary election of 1945, but none was successful and the election was widely 
seen as corrupt.^ From the revolution in 1952 to the post-Sadat period of the 
1980s, the Brotherhood either boycotted elections or, more often, was prohibited 
from operating openly as a political organization. 

Beginning in 1984, the Brotherhood was allowed to contest parliamentary 
elections, although not as a political party. Forming alliances with recognized 
parties, it secured representation in the People's Assembly. As one leader said, 
“What prompted us to enter the parliamentary elections is the desire to translate 
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our words into actions.’’5 In the 1984 elections, it concluded an alliance with the 
New Wafd Party and won 12 seats. In 1987, it formed an "'Islamic alliance” with 
the Socialist Labor Party and the Liberal Party, and increased its parliamentary 
strength to 32 seats. 

At the same time, Mubarak continued to move quickly and firmly against 
militant anti-government Islamic groups which took to the streets in demonstra- 
tions and threatened to destabilize the government. During 1989-90, thousands of 
activists, who demanded implementation of Islamic law, were arrested.6 Members 
of ‘‘Salvation from Hell’? were sentenced to prison for creating a paramilitary 
organization, which had declared Egypt's rulers and society ''infidel and 
attempted to kill two former cabinet ministers and a journalist who had denounced 
the activists as religious extremists.” In this general climate of tension and growing 
dissatisfaction with the government, the Muslim Brotherhood, along with most 
opposition parties, boycotted the parliamentary elections of November 1990. 

In Jordan, King Hussein initiated a process of political reform in November 
1989 and called for parliamentary elections to be held for the first time in 22 years. 
This followed serious rioting in Maan and other southern towns in April 1989 after 
the government announced increases in the price of major commodities. Despite 
his friendly relations with the Muslim Brotherhood in the past, the king warned 
voters not to mix religion and politics in the electoral process. Islamic candidates, 
however, campaigning with slogans such as ‘“The Quran Is Our Constitution” and 
"Islam Is the Solution," scored an upset in the election, taking 34 of 80 
parliamentary seats. The Muslim Brotherhood won 22 seats while 12 went to other 
Islamic candidates. Although the new prime minister, Mudar Badran, offered the 
Brotherhood positions in the cabinet, it initially refused to join the government 
when not given the portfolios of education, higher education, social development, 
and information that it had desired. These portfolios were important because they 
would have given the Brotherhood significant influence in the training and 
ideological formation of future generations. As one Brotherhood parliamentarian 
said, ‘‘The most important ministry for the Islamic line is the education ministry 
to safeguard this generation and the future ones from the diminishing Islamic 
ideologies and social behavior in view of [the] pluralism of non-Islamic thought 
and ideologies.’’8 

Shortly after the Jordanian parliament convened, however, both the king and 
the prime minister confirmed their intention to lift martial law, which had been in 
effect since the Arab-Israeli war of 1967, and announced a program of political 
amnesty. In a 1990 local council election in Zarqa—a city whose population is 
predominantly Palestinian—the Muslim Brotherhood won nine out of the ten 
seats, and the new mayor proclaimed that ‘‘the beacon of Islam is shining from the 
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city hall.’’? In June 1990, the Muslim Brotherhood and its allies won four of the 
nine seats in municipal elections in Rusaifah.!° On January 1, 1991, the Brother- 
hood gained five cabinet positions—the ministries of education, religious affairs, 
justice, social development, and health. Moreover, in November 1990, a Muslim 
Brother, Abd al-Latif Arabiyat, was elected speaker of the parliament. 

During the 1980s, Islamic organizations in Tunisia and Algeria joined with 
their fellow citizens in pressing for reforms, including multiparty systems and 
representative elections. The governments in both countries had a record of 
rigorously controlling and suppressing Islamic movements. Habib Bourguiba's 
long reign in Tunisia was characterized by a Western secular orientation which 
excluded religion from public life. In the 1980s, he imprisoned and threatened to 
execute leaders of the Islamic Tendency Movement (Mouvement de Tendance 
Islamique, MTI).!! Lumping MTI with radical groups, the government accused it 
of being an lranian-backed terrorist organization. After seizing power from 
Bourguiba in 1987, Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali promised democratization and held 
parliamentary elections in April 1989. In early 1989, MTI renamed itself Hizb 
al-Nahda (the Renaissance Party) to comply with Ben Ali’s stated position that no 
single group should monopolize the claim to be Islamic since all Tunisians were 
Muslim. As one of its leaders had earlier argued, ‘‘[we] accepted the rules of the 
game.... We want to act within the framework of democracy.''!? Yet, in spite 
of this, the government did not permit it to participate as a legal political party. 

High inflation, growing unemployment, and increased poverty proved to be 
consequential: Islamic candidates won 14.5 percent of the vote nationwide and a 
stunning 30 percent in cities like Tunis, Gabes, and Sousse. Given Tunisia's 
electoral system, however, they failed to win any seats in parliament. To the 
frustration of al-Nahda and other opposition groups, the ruling party, the 
Constitutional Democratic Rally (Rassemblement Constitutionel Démocratique, 
RCD), captured all parliamentary seats. 

Despite the Islamic candidates’ electoral strength, and contrary to previous 
indications and expectations, Ben Ali reneged on his earlier promises to recognize 
al-Nahda as a political party. In a speech delivered on November 7, 1989, 
commemorating the second anniversary of his rule, he announced that he would 
not allow any party to combine religion and politics. Relations between the 
government and al-Nahda, as well as with most opposition groups, deteriorated. 
For example, al-Nahda refused to field candidates in the June 1990 local elections 
to protest the government's refusal to grant it official standing. This boycott 
notwithstanding, 34 independent candidates were elected, thereby for the first 
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time depriving the RCD of its total control of municipal councils. Student 
demonstrations, strikes, the imprisonment of al-Nahda leaders, and the closure of 
its newspaper, al-Fajr, all contributed to this new climate of mutual suspicions 
and distrust. In addition, the Ministry of Education reintroduced a decree from 
the Bourguiba period banning the wearing of Islamic headdress by women in 
schools and offices. Rashid al-Ghannoushi, leader of al-Nahda, has remained 
outside the country in self-imposed exile. 

The Tunisian government’s shift to a more hard-line policy toward Islamic 
activists was influenced by events in Algeria. In what had long been regarded as 
the most monolithic single-party political system in the Arab world, President 
Chadli Bendjedid and the National Liberation Front (FLN) introduced greater 
political pluralism following bloody anti-government riots in October 1988. This 
preeminently included recognition of the Islamic Salvation Front (Front Islamique 
du Salut, FIS), North Africa’s first legal Islamic political party, led by Shaykh Ali 
Abbasi al-Madani. The governmerit of Bendjedid, faced with such intractable 
economic difficulties as a 25 percent unemployment level, foreign debt of some 
$20 billion, and food shortages, felt constrained to concede these reforms. 

Islamic groups had flourished as Algerian state socialism failed to resolve the 
country’s social and economic problems. The FIS, with a national organization 
and an effective mosque and social welfare network, emerged as the largest of 
these groups and one of the strongest opposition parties. In the June 1990 
municipal elections, the first multiparty election since independence in 1962, the 
FIS scored a stunning victory, capturing 54 percent of the vote, while the FLN 
garnered 34 percent. This success is partly explained by the boycott of two main 
opposition parties and by a voting abstention rate of roughly 40 percent. Another 
contributing factor was an electoral system which allowed husbands to vote by 
proxy for their wives and which awarded 51 percent of the seats on a council to 
whichever group secured the largest number of votes.!? Partly in response to this 
unexpected showing and to FIS’s demands for an immediate dissolution of 
parliament, the government has had to consider the prudence of calling elections 
in the near future. There have been reports of disagreement within the Algerian 
government as to how best to defuse FIS—a forthcoming election to certify the 
FLN’s commitment to democracy or a delayed election to allow the government’s 
reform measures to take root and its popular approval to grow.!^ In December 
1990, President Bendjedid announced that elections would take place within 
approximately six months and the election date was later set for June 1991. 

For rulers in the Gulf, response to the strength of Islamic political activism 
has been complicated by the fact that many are Sunni rulers with significant Shi'i 
populations. In the 1980s, the example of an assertively Iranian Shi‘i revolution 
across the Gulf, and the fear of its export, were especially menacing. Yet, despite 
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initial disturbances by Shi'i groups in the early 1980s, and vigorous opposition 
from Sunni activists, Gulf rulers managed to stabilize the situation with policies 
that included greater sensitivity toward Islamic sensibilities and a tough posture 
toward militants. 

In Kuwait, since 1963 the government has attempted to enhance its legiti- 
macy by permitting parliamentary elections. This, in a sense, was the result of a 
long history of the Sabah family's alternating cooperation and competition with 
the merchants of Kuwait City. The sometimes alliance between one faction of the 
ruling family and the merchants yielded concessions toward broader political 
participation on the municipal and national levels. The experience has proven to 
be double-edged, however: on the one hand, it validated the Sabah regime by its 
ostensible willingness to ‘‘share’’ power, but, on the other hand, it encouraged the 
National Assembly to be vocal on, and even critical of, policy issues. As a 
consequence, the amir has twice dissolved the assembly, in 1976 and 1986, in the 
face of open criticism of government actions. The government especially drew fire 
over its handling of the Suq al-Manakh stock market crash in the early 1980s.15 
When Muslim ‘‘fundamentalists’’ and other political groups demanded reinstitu- 
tion of the National Assembly, the government responded with a crackdown on 
pro-democracy leaders and conducted its own version of a parliamentary election 
in June 1990, which was shunned by many groups. In the post-Gulf War period, 
the degree to which the Sabah family is willing to reintroduce parliamentary 
institutions is a critical part of the reconstruction process. 

The Saudis, who have assiduously avoided the creation of a parliamentary 
body, have nonetheless in times of crisis felt compelled to pronounce on the issue. 
In 1962, for example, on the heels of considerable internal unrest and Nasirist 
adventurism in the Yemen, Crown Prince Faysal promised the promulgation of a 
constitution that would allow the creation of regional and national assemblies. No 
assemblies in fact came into existence, although the government, in the wake of 
King Faysal’s assassination in 1975, intimated that they might be created. Shortly 
after the seizure of the Grand Mosque of Mecca in November 1979, Crown Prince 
Fahd announced that a ‘‘basic law of governance," which ‘would include 
provision for a consultative assembly, would be drafted.!6 No such developments 
occurred. It was even suggested that the Saudis, before the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait and the subsequent war, were unhappy with plans to reconvene the 
parliament in neighboring Kuwait. In order to rally popular support at home in the 
war against Iraq, however, the House of Saud once again resurrected the 
long-promised majlis. King Fahd's November 1990 announcement of a consulta- 
tive assembly once again remained vague on the date for its establishment: ‘‘soon, 
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God willing.’’!7 Yet, even if this were to occur, it would at best be a small first 
step. Members of the majlis will be appointed by the king. There is no intention 
to introduce elections or to permit political parties. 


THE COMPATIBILITY OF ISLAM AND DEMOCRACY 


The pressures for liberalization and the potential for incipient democratiza- 
tion movements in the Middle East raise the question of whether Islam and 
democracy are compatible. History has shown that nations and religious tradi- 
tions are capable of having multiple and major ideological interpretations or 
reorientations. The transformation of European principalities, whose rule was 
often justified in terms of divine right, into modern Western democratic states was 
accompanied by a process of reinterpretation or reform. The Judeo-Christian 
tradition, while once supportive of political absolutism, thus was reinterpreted to 
accommodate the democratic ideal. Islam also lends itself to variable interpreta- 
tion; it has been used to support democracy and dictatorship, republicanism and 
monarchy. The twentieth century has witnessed both tendencies. Some leaders of 
Islamic movements have spoken out against Western-style democracy and a 
parliamentary system of government. Their negative reaction has often been part 
of the general rejection of European colonial influence, a defense of Islam against 
further dependence on the West rather than a wholesale rejection of democracy. 
As Hamid Enayat reminds us, “the exertions of some Muslim writers either in 
devising a theory of Islamic democracy or in demonstrating the democratic 
temper of Islam cannot be dismissed as an unfounded and desperate presentation 
of Islam.” 18 

In recent decades, many Muslims have indeed accepted the notion of 
democracy but differed as to its precise meaning. Muslim interpretations of 
democracy build on the well-established Quranic concept of shura (consultation), 
but place varying emphases on the extent to which ''the people” are able to 
exercise this duty. One school of thought argues that Islam is inherently 
democratic not only because of the principle of consultation, but also because of 
the concepts of ijtihad (independent reasoning) and ijma“ (consensus). It is argued 
that, just as Islamic law is rescued from the charge of inflexibility by the right of 
jurists in certain circumstances to employ independent judgment and to secure 
agreement among themselves, Islamic political thought is rescued from the charge 
of autocracy by the need of rulers to consult widely and to govern on the basis of 
consensus. Muhammad Asad, an influential Muslim thinker often identified as a 
modernist, put the matter forcefully: 


The legislative assembly— . . . majlis ash-shura—must be truly representative of the 
entire community, both men and women. Such a representative character can be 
ol 
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achieved only through free and general elections, therefore the members of the majlis must 
be elected by means of the widest possible suffrage, including both men and women.!? 


The Muslim Brotherhood in Syria, opposed to the regime of Hafiz al-Asad and 
intent upon enlarging its base of support, found it useful to make shura a central 
concept of its political platform.? The promotion of shura would signal the 
Brotherhood's determination to oppose dictatorships like that of Asad, while also 
reassuring its allies of its willingness to consult with them should it come to 
power. Although the political leaders of the Gulf similarly invoke the idea of shura 
for the purpose of legitimation, they are able to do so because of the well- 
entrenched view that consultation is the functional equivalent of Western democ- 
racy and a valid continuation of tribal customs of consultation. 

In contrast to this argument is the school of thought which rejects the idea 
that Islam and democracy, as commonly recognized, are or can be compatible. 
This view emerged in the Iran of the Constitutional Movement of 1905-1911. 
Shaykh Fadlallah Nuri, during debates over the formulation of the constitution, 
argued that one key democratic idea, the equality of all citizens, is ‘‘impossible”’ 
in Islam. Unavoidable and insurmountable inequalities exist, such as between 
believers and unbelievers, rich and poor, husband and wife, the healthy and ill, 
and the learned jurist and his followers. Neither is it possible for there to be a 
legislative body; ‘‘Islam does not have any shortcomings that require comple- 
tion. "21 

Sayyid Qutb, a leading theoretician of the Muslim Brotherhood who was 
executed by the Egyptian government in 1966, strongly objected to any notion of 
popular sovereignty. It is a usurpation of God's sovereignty and a form of tyranny 
for it subsumes the individual to the will of other individuals. The only solution is 
to restore the supremacy of divine command. '*'To declare God's sovereignty 
means: the comprehensive revolution against human governance in all its percep- 
tions, forms, systems and conditions and the total defiance against every 
condition on earth in which humans are sovereign . .. in which the source of 
power is human.’’?2 Invoking the evocative term for the morally corrupt pre- 
Islamic period, Qutb denounced ‘‘aggression against God's governance on the 
earth’’?3 as a form of jahiliyya, ‘‘ignorance”’ or un-Islamic behavior. Although 
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Qutb stressed that the Islamic state must be based on the Quranic principle of 
consultation, he believed that sharia is so complete as a legal and moral system 
that no further legislation is possible. Any legislation would be not only unnec- 
essary but, in fact, injurious to mankind. Indeed, ‘‘as long as there is a group of 
people legislating for others, equality and absolute dignity cannot be realized.’ 

Qutb, remembered as the martyr of the Islamic revival, has had a major 
impact on Muslim thinking and movements throughout the Muslim world. Within 
Egypt itself, echoes of his position can be found within the Takfir wa al-Hijra, one 
of the most important radical groups in the 1970s. In 1982, Shaykh Muhammad 
Mutawwali al-Sha‘rawi, a popular religious leader, created controversy by saying 
that Islam and democracy were incompatible and that shura does not mean simple 
domination of the majority. 

In Algeria, one of the younger leaders of FIS and a popular preacher, Ali 
Benhadj, has justified his group’s participation in elections as one way, among 
others, to affirm the role of Islam in public life and to combat injustice. It is clear, 
however, that he belongs to the school of thought that is critical of democracy as 
generally conceived. He echoes the refrain that democracy is a Judaeo-Christian 
concept and should be replaced by inherently Islamic principles of governance. 
According to Benhadj, Western political theorists themselves are beginning to see 
that democracy is a flawed system. In particular, the very concept of majority rule 
is objectionable since issues of right and justice cannot be quantified; the greater 
number of votes does not translate into the greater moral position.?5 

A third line of argument, advanced by Abul A‘la Mawdudi, founder of the 
Jamaat-i Islami, contains both of the preceding perspectives and yet differs subtly 
from them. Like the first school of thought, this line of argument holds that Islam 
constitutes its own form of democracy, but, like the second, concentrates on the 
relationship between divine and popular sovereignty. Arguing that democracy as 
commonly understood is based solely on the sovereignty of the people, he concluded 
that Islam is ‘‘the very antithesis of secular Western democracy." 26 It is for this 
reason that some have called Mawdudi an ‘‘absolutist’’ or ‘‘doctrinal purist.”’2” Yet, 
he went on to argue that if democracy is conceived as a limited form of popular 
sovereignty, restricted and directed by God's law, there is no incompatibility at all. 
The term that he used to describe this alternate view is theo-democracy: 


The executive under this system of government is constituted by the general will of the 
Muslims who have also the right to depose it. All administrative matters and all questions 
about which no explicit injunction is to be found in the Sharia are settled by the consensus 
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of opinion among the Muslims. Every Muslim who is capable and qualified to give a 
sound opinion on matters of Islamic law is entitled to interpret the law of God when such 
interpretation is necessary. In this sense the Islamic polity is a democracy.28 


This argument has resonance in the current world of Muslim political activism. 
For example, the Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran, which might have been 
expected simply to reaffirm the absolute sovereignty of God, makes reference to both 
divine and popular sovereignty. Indeed, it can be argued that the latter has greater 
emphasis. Principle 2 of the Constitution acknowledges that God has ‘‘the faculty to 
rule and implement the divine law” and that there is a ‘‘necessity to obey His 
orders.’’29 Yet, Principle 1 indicates the influence that the idea of popular sovereignty 
has on modern Iranian Muslim consciousness. It notes that the government of the 
republic was ‘endorsed by the Iranian nation by an affirmative vote of 98.2 percent 
of the majority of eligible voters.’’3° This recognition of the central importance of 
political participation is further delineated in other articles which affirm that the 
people should participate 'in determining their political, economic, social and 
cultural destiny" (Principle 3),?! provide for a popularly elected national Consultative 
Assembly (Principle 62) and for periodic referenda on issues that are submitted 
"directly to the people for a judgment” (Principle 59).32 

In Tunisia, al-Nahda accepts the democratic process and has sought to 
become a legalized political party. This commitment to pluralist politics reflects 
the thinking of its leaders, Rashid al-Ghannoushi and Abdelfattah Mourou. 
Al-Nahda's leaders have combined the criteria of Islam with that of democracy to 
criticize the Tunisian government and serve as a platform in al-Nahda's appeal for 
popular support. For Ghannoushi, democracy, popular sovereignty, and the role 
of the state—''the state is not something from God but from the people... . The 
state has to serve the benefit of the Muslims'"—multiparty elections, and 
constitutional law are all part of a ‘‘new Islamic thinking" whose roots and 
legitimacy are found in a fresh interpretation or reinterpretation of Islamic 
sources.33 Mourou has argued that ‘‘laws come from God, but sovereignty is that 
of the people.’’34 He draws a distinction between the general principles of the 
Quran, which, like the great principles enunciated in the preamble of a secular 
constitution, are enduring, and human legislation within the limits set by these 
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principles. That legislation, in an Islamic state as in a secular state, is the 
responsibility of the people.35 

Both Ghannoushi and Mourou in affirming their commitment to the demo- 
cratic process chide the West for not promoting its own democratic ideals. 
Ghannoushi maintains that, ‘‘While the West criticizes Islamic governments for 
not being democratic, it also supports governments who are not democratic and 
are keeping Islamic movements from developing their ideas.’’3> Mourou makes 
the point even more forcefully: 


Why does the West speak about democracy and human rights when it supports 
regimes that persecute and imprison activists. Yet, Western governments support 
such regimes. There is a contradiction between what the West wants or applies in the 
West and what it wants and supports in other countries.?? 


DEMOCRACY: THE SYMBOL, THE PROCESS 


As can be seen from the preceding discussion, there are differences between 
Western notions of democracy and Islamic traditions. Although the great majority 
of Muslims today would subscribe to the idea that consultative government is 
central to the Islamic state, the proper relationship between popular sovereignty 
and divine sovereignty is a subject of some dispute. All would accept that the 
divine will is supreme and, in theory, that God's law is immutable and cannot be 
altered by human desire or whim. Yet, at the same time, by the insistence on the 
need of rulers to consult and to rule on the basis of consensus, they effectively 
concede that some form of popular participation is required.38 What Emmanuel 
Sivan refers to as the ‘‘apologetic chord" among both modernists and tradition- 
alists in defense of the compatibility of Islam and democracy could be seen 
alternatively as a reflection of the degree to which the notion of democracy has 
become accepted as a marker, a kind of signpost, of public life in countries such 
as Egypt.?? Questions as to the specific nature and degree of popular participation 
remain unanswered. In certain places, however, it has become a litmus test by 
which both the openness of governments and the relevance of Islamic groups are 
certified. It would be too much to conclude that democracy is entrenched in 
modern Islamic political thought and practice but it can be said that it is a powerful 
symbol of legitimacy—legitimizing and delegitimizing precisely because it is seen 
to be a universal good. 
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A major question, or hurdle, facing Islamic movements is their willingness 
when in power to tolerate diversity. Some in the West believe that their 
participation in electoral politics is merely tactical and that, once successful, they 
would impose an intolerant monolithic order on society. This point is also made 
by some in the Muslim world who fear that **howsoever the modernists argue, 
their Islamic state would always be vulnerable to doctrinal pressure" and thus 
lead to an increasingly ‘‘fundamentalist’’ state.4° This issue was raised by the 
electoral victory of Algeria’s FIS. Despite the fact that its leader, Ali Abbasi 
al-Madani, has affirmed his acceptance of democracy in the face of accusations 
that he had opposed the democratic process in the past, some of FIS’s more 
impatient voices—such as that of Ali Benhadj mentioned earlier—have unhesi- 
tatingly questioned whether democracy can be Islamic.^! 

The case of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood is also instructive. On the one 
hand, Ma'mun Hasan al-Hudaybi, Supreme Guide, has pointed to the Brother- 
hood's history of involvement with parliamentary elections from its very begin- 
ning and reaffirmed that its current program guarantees a multiparty system if it 
gained power. On the other hand, he has answered equivocally when questioned 
about the Brotherhood's tolerance of a communist or Coptic political party. With 
regard to the communists, he stated, **We do not, of course, accept those who call 
for apostasy.” 42 With regard to the Copts, he implied that there was no need for 
them to have a party since the Coptic church already is a kind of political party.4 

To these kinds of doubt must be added the mixed record of Islamic 
experiments in Iran, Pakistan, and Sudan. Both in the case of Mawdudi's 
followers in Pakistan and in Iran, the belief that divine sovereignty naturally sets 
limits on the popular will has led, in practice, to a restriction on the rights of 
minorities and women. This is seen in the Jamaat-i Islami's traditional hostility 
toward the Ahmadiyya and advocacy of purdah, separation of the sexes. In terms 
of government policy in Pakistan, Zia ul-Haq distinguished between democracy, 
which was presumably Western and objectionable, and ‘‘shurocracy,’’ which was 
Islamic and desirable. He used Islam to legitimate martial law and banned political 
parties as un-Islamic. In Iran, the government has proven intolerant of the Bahais 
and has vacillated on the question of woman's proper role in public life. 

In Sudan, the military government of both Jaafar al-Numayri and Umar 
al-Bashir have, in association with the Muslim Brotherhood, exacerbated the civil 
war by being unresponsive to criticism from the predominantly non-Muslim 
southerners that imposition of the sharia discriminates against them. These 
examples raise serious questions about the willingness of Islamically oriented 
governments to tolerate dissent and to respect the rights of women and minorities. 
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Only time will tell whether the espousal of democracy by many contemporary 
Islamic movements and their participation in the electoral process are simply a 
means to power or represent a truly embraced goal. Based on the record thus far, 
one can expect that where Islamic movements come to power in the Middle East, 
they will have problems similar to those of secular governments in the region 
where democratic institutions are weak and issues of political pluralism and 
human rights remain a source of considerable tension and conflict. 

It is also clear, however, that questions of political participation and 

institutionalization of pluralism are now at the forefront of Muslim concern. Even 
in the Gulf states, where the regimes have been resistant to calls for openings in 
the political systems, the issue of sharing power is increasingly seen as urgent. 
This concern is echoed in the capitals of their Western allies, but there is a danger 
that past misperceptions will cloud Western judgment. Western analysts have 
often assumed the monolithic nature of Islam and of ‘‘Islamic fundamentalism,” 
thereby obscuring the diversity of ideological interpretations and the even greater 
diversity of actual practice in Muslim societies. Also, the double equation of 
*"Khomeiniism" with ‘‘Islam’’ and of ''violent radicalism’’ with ‘‘fundamental- 
ism” has led to the assumption that Islamic movements are naturally or inherently 
anti-Western. Yet, these movements are more often motivated by objection to 
specific Western policies than by hostility toward another civilization. Differences 
between Western and Muslim societies usually can be explained by competing 
political, socioeconomic, and cultural interests. 

The West must walk a tightrope. On the one hand, if it encourages local 
governments to thwart moves toward greater participation out of the fear that a 
greater degree of Islamic self-expression will adversely affect Western clients and 
interests, it runs the risk of being insensitive to trends that may be in accord with 
its own long-term interests. The West also runs the risk of being accused of a 
hypocritical commitment to democratic ideals. Yet, on the other hand, if it 
becomes actively involved in the attempt to ‘‘create’’ democratic institutions in 
Muslim societies, the West exposes itself to the charge of interference, presump- 
tuously dividing Muslims into ‘‘good Muslims’’—those pursuing the goals which 
the West approves—and ''bad Muslims." The result, in both cases, can be 
counterproductive—radicalization of Muslim movements. 

Whether the word democracy is used or not, almost all Muslims today react 
to it as one of the universal conditions of the modern world. To this extent, it has 
become part of Muslim political thought and discourse. This fact must be 
appreciated by Western policymakers. It is difficult to ascertain or to predict 
whether the evolution of Muslim thinking about democracy will lead them to 
convert their views into action and what particular form democratization might 
take in diverse Muslim cultures. It is clear, however, that, in the new Muslim 
world order, Muslim political traditions and institutions are evolving, just as social 
conditions and class structures are changing. Both are important for the future of 
democracy in the Middle East. 


THE MIDDLE EAST ARMS RACE: CAN 
IT BE CONTROLLED? 


Geoffrey Kemp 


d coalition military victory in the Persian Gulf War has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of modern high-technology warfare. A large battle-proven army was 
pulverized and routed by a combination of air, land, and sea-based weapons, 
sophisticated electronic warfare, and a huge secure logistics base stretching 
thousands of miles from the ports of the United States and Western Europe to the 
theater of operations. 

With the Gulf War over, two contrasting sets of issues about the Middle East 
security environment have surfaced. First, the performance of US weapons and 
armed forces has resurrected the belief that the United States has the power to 
assure the security of the region. It has also whetted the appetites of friends and 
allies to obtain some of these weapons themselves. Unless the United States 
wants to keep its own military forces in the region indefinitely, it is in the United 
States' interests to see that its friends in the Middle East are strong and more 
capable of providing for their own security and for the stability of the region. 

If US support for the security of selected Middle Eastern states is to 
continue, Washington needs to take into account the vulnerabilities of these 
states. This is particularly true given the Kurdish crisis following the allied 
victory. Washington's reluctance to involve US military forces in the Iraqi civil 
war has not only given a new lease on life to Iraqi president Saddam Hussein, but 
it has also made his neighbors more nervous in the wake of a major US 
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withdrawal. This nervousness will invariably translate into more requests for US 
military assistance in the form of arms sales. 

The need for the United States to help insure the security of its Middle East 
friends is linked to a second debate about the regional postwar security environ- 
ment. There is heightened concern about a new Middle East arms race and the 
need to use Iraq’s defeat as a catalyst for capping the further spread of 
high-technology weapons, including nuclear, chemical, and biological devices, 
and offensive missiles. The Bush administration has taken the lead by making 
arms control, along with security, economic development, and the Arab-Israeli 
peace process, one of its four priorities for postwar diplomacy. 

On May 13, 1991, President George Bush announced a new initiative to speed 
up negotiations for a global ban on chemical weapons. In a reversal of policy, the 
United States will unilaterally foreswear the use of chemical weapons for any 
reason and will unconditionally commit to the total destruction of its stockpile 
within 10 years of the treaty being signed. The previous policy would have 
allowed the United States to keep 2 percent of its stockpile until all chemcial 
weapons-capable states had signed the treaty.! Two weeks later on 29 May, Bush 
unveiled a more comprehensive Middle East arms control policy in a speech at the 
US Air Force Academy in Colorado. The key elements of the plan included a 
proposal to freeze the purchase, production, and testing of surface-to-surface 
missiles by Middle Eastern states and eventually to eliminate such missiles; a ban 
on chemical and biological weapons; an effort by key arms suppliers to identify 
the most dangerous conventional weapons in the region, curb their sales of thesé 
weapons, and inform each other of major sales; and, a verifiable ban on the 
production and acquisition of enriched uranium and weapons-grade plutonium.? 

Although these are sensible proposals, they fall short of the more far-reaching 
measures being sought on Capitol Hill. Various congressional committees are 
proposing highly restrictive legislation on arms and technology transfers to the 
region.3 These efforts are paralleled by strong voices in the media supporting arms 
control and an abundance of activity in think tanks and private foundations 
exploring such possibilities.4 
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The past record on Middle East arms control is not encouraging but now most 
allied statesmen, including Soviet leaders, have begun to acknowledge the 
importance and relevance of arms control. Some of the key regional states, 
including Israel and Egypt, may now see it in their interests to at least talk about 
the subject.$ For the first time in recent history a Middle East war has been fought 
with the two superpowers on the same side, no longer engaged in zero-sum power 
struggles and no longer vehemently competing for influence by providing gener- 
ous arms aid. 

Given this new environment, what are the chances arms control can become 
a meaningful pillar of US postwar policy? While the aftermath of the Gulf War 
may have raised expectations for wide-ranging initiatives in the Middle East, the 
conditions for arms control arrangements analogous to the European experience 
do not exist. The Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe (CFE), signed 
in Paris in November 1990, was the cumulation of more than 20 years of detailed 
discussions among the members of the Warsaw Pact and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). It was finally made possible because of the 
extraordinary developments in the Soviet Union under Mikhail Gorbachev and 
the united stand on military modernization taken by the Western allies during the 
1980s.7 In contrast, in the Middle East there is no diplomatic dialogue, let alone 
a background of negotiations, among many of the key players. Disputes continue 
over the delineation of secure and recognized borders, most countries face 
multiple threats to their security, and there is no parity in regional force levels or 
weaponry. Equally important, most Middle East leaders are skeptical of arms 
control. Indeed, attempts by outside powers to promote arms limitations often 
arouse deep, and at times passionate, antagonism. 

Grandiose arms control schemes devised by supplier countries to put 
limitations on major arms transfers to the Middle East will not work. A more 
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narrow approach to arms control is, therefore, necessary, based on the assump- : 


tion that a limited agenda—focused on the most dangerous elements of the 
regional arms race—stands a better chance of success. For this reason US arms 
control efforts should focus on four parallel but reinforcing tracks: 

m tightened export controls on technology and materials for nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons, and continued multilateral efforts to ban such 
weapons; 

W effective enforcement of Iraqi compliance with United Nations (UN) 
Security Council Resolution 687, which imposes severe restrictions on Iraq in 
return for a permanent cease-fire; 

m devising a possible moratorium on certain armaments including a freeze on 
all new surface-to-surface missile transfers to the region; 

E and, encouraging confidence-building measures between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors that could lead to substantive arms control proposals and improve the 
climate for peace negotiations. 


WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION AND MISSILE TECHNOLOGY 


Although neither nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons were used in the 
Gulf War, the fear that they might be used was present throughout much of the 
crisis. One of the strongest arguments for using military force against Iraq was the 
belief that Iraq's capacity to produce a nuclear device was growing and that within 
five years, if not sooner, Saddam Hussein might have access to the bomb. 
Through the Iraqi Scud attacks on Israel and Saudi Arabia, the war demonstrated - 
the terrifying effect of surface-to-surface missile attacks on population centers 
even if the missiles used were obsolete, armed only with conventional warheads, 
and vulnerable to interception by Patriot missiles. New generations of surface- 
to-surface missiles already in service in Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Syria are more 
accurate than the Scud and are less susceptible to Patriot interception. A priority 
for US policy should be to work with both supplier and regional countries to put 
a cap on the proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and 
surface-to-surface missiles. In the first instance this means continuing multilateral 
efforts to strengthen the control regimes that have been established among the 
supplier nations to deal with each of these four categories of weapons. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), signed July 1, 1968, was 
designed to halt the spread of nuclear weapons beyond the five powers possessing 
them at that time. Embodied in the treaty is a commitment by the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States—the nuclear states which are parties 
to the treaty—to work toward global nuclear disarmament. With 140 member 
states, the NPT is the most sweeping, comprehensive, and probably the most 
successful technology control regime in existence. At the same time, however, the 
NPT has not been signed by Argentina, Brazil, China, France, India, Israel, 
Pakistan, or South Africa. While it is hoped that Argentina, Brazil, and South 
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Africa will eventually sign the treaty because of new attitudes of their govern- 
ments, the other countries are not likely to change their policies at this time. India, 
in particular, has led the fight against the discriminatory nature of the NPT and has 
been supported in its claim that the treaty fails to recognize the regional security 
motivations for acquiring nuclear weapons. The NPT comes up for formal renewal 
in 1995. 

The 1925 Geneva Protocol, established to prevent the further use of chemical 
weapons in war, is the basis of the ongoing chemical weapons convention in 
Geneva. One hundred twenty-five states are currently signatories to the Geneva 
Protocol, which aims to prohibit the possession, production, stockpiling, use, or 
provision of chemical weapons. At the Paris conference on chemical weapons in 
January 1989, 149 states were represented and reaffirmed their commitment to 
work toward a conclusion of the Geneva negotiations. In the context of the Middle 
East, however, the spread of chemical weapons has been increasingly tied to the 
spread of nuclear weapons. In the absence of some fundamental shift in policy, 
Arab countries are likely to refrain from final agreement to a Geneva convention 
until some progress has been made to limit Israel's nuclear capability. 

The Australia Group, formed in January 1987 to coordinate chemical export 
controls, targets nine specific chemicals that are subject to certain formal export 
licensing in member countries and places fifty chemicals on a warning list. 
Membership in the Australia group includes the 12 European Community coun- 
tries and Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, Switzerland, and the United 
States. So far the group is very much a Western club and does not include the 
increasing number of countries in tbe Third World which are able to export 
chemical weapons technology and materials. 

The Biological Weapons Convention (BWC), also based on the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol, seeks to prohibit the development, production, stockpiling, or other 
acquisition of biological weapons and toxins, and seeks to ban the development of 
delivery systems for biological weapons. The convention was signed on April 10, 
1972, and entered into force on March 26, 1975. One hundred twelve states are 
currently parties to the BWC. Algeria and Israel, however, are not signatories of 
the treaty, and Egypt, Iraq, Morocco, Syria, and the United Arab Emirates have 
signed but have not ratified the treaty. The BWC has been criticized since its 
inception for having no requirements for inspection or verification. 

The Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) was created in April 1987 
by a group of seven states—Canada, France, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and West Germany—to coordinate export controls for nuclear- 
capable ballistic missile technology. The MTCR focuses narrowly on those 
missiles considered nuclear-capable, defined as having a range of at least 300 
kilometers (180 miles) and a payload capability of at least 500 kilograms (1100 
pounds). The agreement consists of a set of parallel export controls in each 
member country, dependent for enforcement on the laws of each state. The 
agreement prohibits the transfer of conventional surface-to-surface missiles, 
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space-launch vehicles, key sub-systems for surface-to-surface missiles, and 
facilities to produce them. Other restricted items are on-board computers, inertial 
navigation systems, liquid and solid rocket fuel, testing equipment, flight-control 
equipment, materials for rocket body parts and engine parts, and the technology 
and knowledge for developing these items. Some of the restricted items, which 
may have non-military uses, can be sold only if accompanied by strong assurances 
that they will not be diverted to missile development. 

The MTCR has become a focal point, specifically in the United States, in the 
fight to stop the spread of all ballistic missile technology to Third World countries. 
Its current status as an export control agreement between states, rather than a 
formal treaty, however, leaves the MTCR open to different interpretations by 
each of the member states. The MTCR is also a highly discriminatory mechanism 
because it makes no demands on its signatories for cutting their own arsenals and 
offers no incentives for compliance to those it is directed against. Furthermore, it 
has no enforcement or verification mechanisms to prevent circumvention. Since 
its inception, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Spain have joined the 
regime. Sweden, Switzerland, and most importantly, the Soviet Union, have 
agreed to abide by its export control guidelines. 

While all of the above multilateral agreements are flawed, they represent a 
genuine effort to address the more dangerous proliferation issues. They are, 
however, no panacea and could benefit from tightened export laws in each of the 
supplier countries. The United States has already taken significant steps on this 
matter. On November 16, 1990, President Bush issued Executive Order No. 12375 
to combat the spread of chemical and biological weapons and ballistic missiles. 
This order, the Enhanced Proliferation Control Initiative (EPI), set further export 
controls on precursor chemicals and dual-use equipment and technology related 
to chemical weapons, biological weapons, and missiles, as well as setting civil and 
criminal penalties for those who knowingly participate in the proliferation of these 
weapons. 

The foregoing multilateral efforts could benefit from a more focused arms 
control policy in the Middle East to be pursued in parallel. Indeed, part of the 
problem in relying on multilateral arrangements to control weapons proliferation 
is that the most difficult countries to persuade to forego weapons, or to target for 
discriminatory action, are usually found in areas of conflict such as the Middle 
East. It is no surprise, therefore, that underlying antagonisms such as the 
Arab-Israeli and Palestinian-Israeli conflicts carry over into international arms 
control discussions the same way they do in UN agencies and other multinational 
organizations. The establishment of global regimes can set examples to be 
emulated and norms from which to judge progress towards long-term arms control 
goals. They are not well suited, however, for the fine-tuned measures directed 
against the specific security problems of the Middle East. These must now be 
examined. 
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ARMS CONTROL AND IRAQ 


The test case for whether international cooperation to control proliferation 
can work in the Middle East will be the effectiveness of UN sanctions against 
Iraq. One of the coalition’s goals in waging war against Iraq was to remove or 
diminish the military threat Iraq posed to the region. At the same time, the United 
States and its allies had to avoid rendering Iraq completely defenseless, thereby 
promoting instability. Although the air and ground campaigns destroyed a great 
deal of its conventional and unconventional capabilities, Iraq has emerged from 
the war with enough military power intact to continue posing a threat, albeit a 
greatly diminished one, to its neighbors. 

The terms of the UN cease-fire resolution are directed at containing and 
removing this threat. It is the most draconian resolution ever passed by the 
Security Council against a member state. To promote stability in Iraq and to 
prevent any new aggression, a UN observer unit will be deployed in a demilita- 
rized zone along the Iraqi-Kuwaiti border. To combat Iraq's continued conven- 
tional threat and to prevent any near-term buildup of these weapons, the 
resolution calls on all states to continue sanctions on arms and related materials. 
The responsibility for preventing the transfer of arms to Iraq is thus placed on the 
supplier nations and not on the Iraqi regime. In fact, nowhere in the resolution is 
Iraq prohibited from purchasing conventional weapons or related materials. 

While Iraq's conventional strength is important, the Security Council was 
concerned foremost with Iraq's unconventional weapons, specifically with its 
chemical and biological weapons, its nuclear weapons-usable material and devel- 
opment facilities, and its long-range missiles. The resolution requires Iraq to 
destroy or remove, under international supervision, all chemical and biological 
weapons and stocks of agents, and all ballistic missiles with a range greater than 
150 kilometers (93 miles). A special commission will be established to carry out 
on-site inspections of each of Iraq's chemical, biological, and missile facilities. 
The resolution also prohibits Iraq from acquiring or developing nuclear weapons 
or nuclear weapons-usable material, and calls for the removal by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency of all such nuclear weapons-usable materials now in 
Iraq's possession. If the UN resolutions are implemented and verification 
procedures work, Iraq's ability to rearm covertly should be seriously hampered 
and its threat to the region weakened. 

Implementing, enforcing, and verifying the resolutions will be a difficult 
undertaking and will set the tone for regional arms control for years to come.? 


= 
8. For the text of the cease-fire resolution, see UN Security Council Resolution 687 (1991), 
adopted by the Security Council on April 3, 1991. For deployment of the UN observer force, see 
Section B. For chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons and long-range missiles, see Section C. For 
continued sanctions against the sale of conventional arms, see Section F. 
9. Itis worth comparing UN Security Council Resolution 687 with the terms of the World War 
I Versailles Peace Treaty directed at Germany. At Versailles, the Allies decided to disarm Germany 
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Success will take time, and there are as yet no agreed upon mechanisms for 
enforcement except to keep economic sanctions in place.!9 There is a danger that 
‘other countries in the region, especially Israel, will not be convinced that the 
cease-fire resolution is effective. In this case, Israel may either resort to what has 
been called ‘‘coercive arms control'—the use of military force to destroy 
weapons and their production facilities—or, equally likely, it will be loathe to 
subscribe to restrictions on Israeli forces. 

To provide additional insurance that Iraq does not reemerge as a military 
threat there must be a greater sense of accountability on the part of the industrial 
nations for the transfer of weapons and information to Iraq. We are only just 
beginning to learn the full extent to which Iraq used the economic structure of the 
West, particularly Western Europe, to gain access to high technology. We are also 
beginning to realize the ineffectiveness of some established export controls, 
particularly in the case of West Germany.!! West German companies are reported 
to have delivered about DM 1 billion ($600 million) worth of arms and military- 
related technology to Iraq between 1982 and 1989 with the consent of the Bonn 
government, despite policies banning exports of weapons to countries engaged in 
regional conflicts.12 German officials have responded to international criticism by 
passing tighter export control laws. These new laws raise the minimum sentence 
for violations and make convictions and detection of illegal exports easier. 
Officials are currently conducting investigations on at least nine German compa- 
nies suspected of violating export laws. 


A SUPPLIERS MORATORIUM? 


Looking beyond Iraq to the Middle East as a whole, one finds a number of 
arms control arrangements being proposed. One is the idea of a broad-based 
suppliers moratorium on all major arms transfers to the region. This formula has 
appeal and has attracted support in the US Congress, but the Bush administration 
is less enthusiastic, in part, because of the technical and political complexity of 
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the problem. What weapons would be included in the moratorium? How would its 
effectiveness be measured? What would be the impact on regional security and the 
behavior of regional states? 

One type of moratorium would be a freeze on all new arms and military- 
related technology transfers for a specific time period.!4^ To be effective, the 
conditions would have to be acceptable to all key suppliers. This would mean that 
at least 10 European countries and Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, North Korea, 
South Africa, South Korea, the Soviet Union, and the United States would have 
to be parties. The chances of reaching a consensus among these disparate 
countries is low, especially because it would mean that they would have to forego 
lucrative export earnings. With aggressive leadership, however, the United States 
might be able to persuade most suppliers to join, especially if the United States 
itself were prepared to make some tough choices and forego aid to friends and 
revenues derived from arms sales. Another problem is that even if the key 
supplier countries agreed to a moratorium, an active black market in proscribed 
items would emerge. Ways could be found to circumvent such an agreement 
unless rigorous enforcement mechanisms could be found. 

Another obstacle is that there are no generally accepted geographical 
parameters for a **Middle East” arms moratorium. Turkey played a key role in the 
Gulf War and is now significantly involved in the Middle East. Yet, it is also a key 
member of NATO. If Turkey were excluded from the moratorium, Syria would 
not be happy. As US secretary of defense Richard Cheney's May 1991 visit to the 
Gulf suggests, Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries are unlikely to be 
precluded from arms purchases so long as Saddam Hussein remains in power and 
no finalized security arrangements exist for the postwar Gulf. In terms of military 
logic, Pakistan should be included in any arms limitations arrangement given its 
nuclear weapons, and its close proximity to the Gulf, but once Pakistan is 
included, how does one leave out India? The Indians will argue that their security 
concerns are motivated primarily by China. Defining the scope of the region which 
is subject to arms control limitations will become even more difficult if new 
Muslim states appear on the map due to the breakup of the Soviet Union. 

A moratorium might require the United States to freeze not only new arms 
sales but also new cooperative military agreements with allies such as Israel and 
Egypt. It can hardly be expected that France, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom—to name but three countries—would hold back on sales if the US- 
Israeli Arrow theater missile defense program were to receive large amounts of 
additional funding. On the other hand, from a US and Israeli perspective, there 
are good reasons why such follow-on work on the Arrow is in both countries' 
national interest. 


a 
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The United States might also be required to put military assistance funds for 
Egypt and Israel in escrow because cash is fungible and could be used by 
recipients to strengthen domestic arms production. If the United States refuses to 
curtail its existing military aid programs and joint cooperative ventures, it is 
unlikely any of the other suppliers will take the moratorium seriously. They might 
agree to a freeze for a limited time if this were necessary to placate Washington, 
but unless the period was used to negotiate a serious arms limitation agreement 
with regional powers, the effect would be to build up a flood of orders that would 
be consummated immediately after the moratorium ended. 


Restrictions on Specific Weapons 


A more limited type of moratorium holds more promise: curbs on the sales of 
select weapons and technologies that can only be purchased from a more elite 
group of suppliers. This approach might be workable provided that there is 
consensus on the items that should be proscribed. 

Under a limited approach, for example, new sales might be prohibited for a 
year or more of advanced combat aircraft such as the Soviet MiG-31, the US F-15, 
F-16, and F-18 series, the British Tornado, and the French Mirage series. 
Nonetheless, this arrangement raises a number of problems. While each of these 
combat aircraft have formidable performance characteristics, their potential 
effectiveness depends on the specific electronics and munitions that are provided 
along with the basic aircraft platform. Two otherwise identical F-15 platforms 
become very different combat aircraft if one is fitted with long-range conformal 
fuel tanks and the latest electronics and missiles and the other has no conformal 
fuel tanks and less sophisticated sub-systems. Thus, unless most of the sub- 
systems are included in the list of proscribed items, limitations on the platforms 
could create many problems. It would, for example, give every recipient country 
an incentive to upgrade its existing inventory of combat jet aircraft with the latest 
sub-systems and thus achieve a considerable jump in capability without having to 
buy new fleets of jets. Furthermore, including the sub-systems on the proscribed 
list would raise problems since some countries which do not produce the basic 
combat air platforms—such as South Korea and Brazil—have sophisticated 
capabilities in electronics and missile production. 

Another difficulty is that countries with the largest existing air forces—Egypt, 
Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Syria—will be better equipped to ride out the morato- 
rium than those countries on the verge of upgrading their inventories or rebuilding 
depleted forces such as Iran, Iraq, Jordan, and Kuwait. Israel has the additional 
advantage of having its advanced aerospace industry. Unless a proportion of US 
financial assistance to Israel was also put on hold, many would complain loudly, 
including some of the other supplier countries. Despite the inherent complica- 
tions, a suppliers agreement to slow down delivery of top-of-the-line combat 
aircraft and specified sub-systems would be an important political statement of 
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intent. If coupled with active diplomacy to resolve Middle East regional disputes, 
such an agreement might win grudging approval from the key Middle East 
countries who have their own financial reasons for slowing force modernization, 
provided everyone else does. 


Limitations on Surface-to-Surface Missile Transfers 


Turning to the issue of surface-to-surface missiles, some have argued in favor 
of a total ban on such missiles in the Middle East. They point out that the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF), signed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union on December 8, 1987, set in motion the systematic 
destruction of an entire class of missiles in the superpowers’ arsenal. They 
suggest, therefore, that if the INF treaty were extended to include all countries, 
it would require the removal of virtually all the surface-to-surface missile systems 
with ranges between 300 and 3400 miles currently deployed in the Middle East.!5 

A total ban on intermediate-range surface-to-surface missiles is, however, 
unrealistic. The INF treaty, if applied globally, would put an end to the programs 
under development in China, France, India, and Israel. Each of these countries 
can make plausible national security arguments for continuing their missile 
programs. Nuclear deterrence for France and Israel is built around surface-to- 
surface missile capabilities. It is, therefore, unlikely that an extension of the INF 
will be acceptable to countries which already possess missiles. How does one 
persuade them to scrap systems they have invested large amounts of resources in 
purchasing or developing? The time to ban all missiles in the Middle East is after 
regional conflicts—notably the Arab-Israeli and Palestinian-Israeli disputes—have 
been resolved through peace agreements. 

While a ban on surface-to-surface missiles poses major problems, a more 
promising approach would be to work toward an agreement to stop all future 
surface-to-surface missile sales to the Middle East. Unlike other major weapon 
systems, controls on surface-to-surface missiles might be enforceable. Although 
the United States has sold Lance missiles to Israel in the past, Washington has 
always turned down Israeli requests for more advanced surface-to-surface mis- 
siles such as the Pershing. The United States sells no surface-to-surface missiles 
to countries in the Middle East at this time. 

There are several other reasons for hope. The Missile Technology Control 
Regime provides a basis for precise guidelines as to what items and technologies 
fall within its purview. Although membership is currently limited to Western 
countries, the Soviet Union has indicated its willingness to stop missile sales, with 
the possible exception of Scud transfers to Afghanistan. The problem countries 
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are China and North Korea, both of which are reported to have signed missile 
deals with Syria. US pressure alone is unlikely to persuade China and North 
Korea to halt new missile sales. Joint pressure from Europe, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union will be necessary and may require, as a price, a more open-minded attitude 
towards sales by China and North Korea of conventional arms, such as tanks and 
artillery, which bring in much-needed foreign currency. 

There are also problems with short-range surface-to-surface missiles that 
currently fall outside the guidelines of either the MTCR or the INF. Missiles with 
short ranges of 150 miles or less may have only battlefield or tactical utility in 
Central Europe. In some key Middle East conflicts, however, the distances 
between targets are so short that a missile with a range of 150 miles has major 
strategic significance. For instance, Amman, Damascus, and Tel Aviv are all less 
than 40 miles from ‘‘enemy’’ borders. New generations of cruise missiles, 
stand-off missiles, and multiple-launch rocket systems in some ways pose much 
greater military threats than surface-to-surface missiles in view of their relatively 
low costs and the ease with which they can be rapidly deployed to different 
sectors of a military theater. 

Assuming these difficulties could be overcome, what would be the impact on 
regional stability of a moratorium on the introduction of new missiles? A freeze on 
any future surface-to-surface missile sales would certainly be seen as a step in the 
right direction in view of the dangerous consequences of open-ended missile 
proliferation. Its impact on existing Middle East security balances would vary 
from case to case. It would, for example, permit the GCC countries time to 
reorganize their defenses, allowing them to escape the shadow of potential Iraqi 
and Iranian missile rearmament. It would also allow Israel to relax somewhat its 
military relations with Syria. While Syria already has a formidable missile force, 
what Israel fears most is a much larger Syrian missile capability that would enable 
Syria to launch a massive preemptive strike against Israeli military targets and 
thereby cripple Israel’s much-vaunted conventional offensive deterrent capabil- 
ity. On the other hand, a freeze on surface-to-surface missile inventories would 
leave Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Syria with a monopoly of advanced offensive 
missile forces which, some will argue, could be used to intimidate neighbors. 
From the US perspective, Israeli and Saudi missiles presently pose no security 
problems. To others in the region, however, they are seen as much more 
provocative. 


CONFIDENCE-BUILDING MEASURES AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


If there is ever to be progress toward an Arab-Israeli peace, arms control, in 
its many forms, is highly relevant. Arab countries view Israel’s nuclear weapons 
as giving the Jewish state a decisive qualitative edge over everybody else; Israelis 
regard nuclear weapons as a necessary countermeasure to massive Arab conven- 
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tional superiority. Arab countries have argued that chemical weapons are their 
alternative to Israel's nuclear weapons. Before the Gulf War, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and, indeed, most Arab countries, held similar positions on the 
question of qualitative arms control. In April 1990, following Saddam Hussein's 
threat to destroy half of Israel with chemical weapons if Israel attacked Iraq, the 
Arab Cooperation Council (ACC) issued a statement that ‘‘any viable and 
effective solution to issues related to the proliferation of nuclear arms must be 
based on the equal banning of all weapons and systems of mass destruction 
whether they are nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons.’’!6 

Taking the issue to heart, a few days after the ACC statement, Egyptian 
president Husni Mubarak tabled an initiative to declare the Middle East a region 
free of mass destruction weapons. His proposal, transmitted to UN secretary 
general Javier Perez de Cuéllar, states that, ‘It is Egypt's considered opinion that 
chemical weapons should be dealt with in a comprehensive and global context 
involving all types of weapons of mass destruction, whether nuclear, chemical, or 
biological, in order to ensure international and regional security." 7 Mubarak's 
initiative called for the prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction from the 
Middle East—including nuclear, chemical, and biological —commitments from all 
regional states to abide by the agreement, and verification measures ‘‘to ascertain 
full compliance by all States of the region with the full scope of the prohibitions 
without exception.’’!8 In explaining such a proposal, Egyptian foreign minister 
Ismat Abd al-Majid argued that the Arabs cannot be expected to be "'sitting 
ducks” and allow the Israelis to have nuclear weapons while the Arabs catch the 
flak for acquiring chemical weapons.!? 

Israeli officials have expressed a similar desire to rid the region of threats 
from unconventional weapons. Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir stated, ‘‘[We] 
have been proposing to enter bilateral and direct negotiations with any Arab 
country on the demilitarization of this region of lethal weapons.’’2° The Israelis 
assert, however, that this must be done in a way that maintains Israel’s security 
and that assures direct negotiations with Arab countries and direct inspection of 
each others’ facilities. The reality is that neither Arab nor Israeli arms control 
proposals on major weapon systems are likely to be acceptable prior to an ongoing 
peace process. Since the political problems of reaching a peace settlement are so 
complex, however, a decision to postpone arms control initiatives encourages a 
continued arms race which has built-in dangers and could lead to war. 
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Can these two positions be reconciled? The practical answer is that it is 
necessary to pursue confidence-building measures concerning limited arms con- 
trol objectives prior to peace negotiations and to accept that substantive progress 
on resolving the tough issues of nuclear and chemical weapons and surface-to- 
surface missiles will have to wait until the political environment improves. The 
best time to negotiate a ban, or strict limitations on weapons of mass destruction, 
would be the period following a peace settlement between the primary adversar- 
ies. 

In contrast, the most inappropriate time to press for the elimination of Israel’s 
nuclear weapons would be during the period when Israel is being asked to make 
territorial concessions and, perhaps, to agree to the creation of an independent 
Palestinian entity. At that moment, Israel will be preoccupied with security issues 
and its population will be divided. Its willingness to make territorial compromises 
will rest on the types of security guarantees that can be negotiated. Until a peace 
settlement is finally agreed upon, no Israeli government will give up nuclear 
weapons, especially in view of the experiences of the Gulf War and its Scud 
missile attacks. This is not to rule out negotiated limits on Israeli nuclear weapons 
prior to a final peace settlement, although this would be a difficult task.2! 

The longer-term impact of the Gulf War on Israel’s perception of its security 
requirements remains to be seen. On the one hand, Israel’s vulnerability to Scud 
attacks has been vividly demonstrated. Some will argue that this strengthens the 
case for holding on to the occupied territories to provide early warning of future 
missile attacks. Others will argue that Israel’s security can be achieved by 
retaining access to the high ground while giving up control of most of the 
remaining territory. There will also be a debate about whether Israel should be 
more explicit in advocating a policy of strategic deterrence, including more overt 
acknowledgement of its nuclear capability.22 While Iraq’s nuclear potential may 
have been destroyed by the war, Israelis are now likely to focus on the potential 
danger that Pakistan’s nuclear program might spill over into the Middle East. On 
the other hand, the Arabs, including Egypt, are likely to renew their calls for 
Israel to put its nuclear program on the table precisely because Iraq’s threat has 
been neutralized. 

Perhaps a better course would be to encourage the Israelis themselves, as 
well as the Egyptians and other Arabs, particularly Saudi Arabia and Syria, to talk 
about arms limitations. Simply talking about arms control might itself be a useful 
confidence-building measure that could have a positive impact on the peace 
process. Invariably, this approach will be used as a political football. The Israelis 
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will want to use arms control as a way to establish direct negotiations with the 
Arabs, and the Arabs will want to use arms control as a way to limit Israel’s 
nuclear and qualitative edge. Nevertheless, the act of getting the countries to 
address the problem collectively would be a huge step forward. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the United States, in trying to structure an arms control policy that serves 
its overall interests in the Middle East, it is worth remembering that some of the 
most effective restraints on arms and technology transfers have resulted from its 
own unilateral efforts. For example, once Argentina installed a democratic 
government, the United States used intensive but discreet diplomatic arm-twisting 
to persuade it to abandon its joint efforts with Iraq and Egypt to produce the 
Condor missile. A list of requests for advanced US arms made by Middle East 
countries over the years that have been turned down by Washington includes a 
surprising number of systems, including bomber aircraft, submarines, and inter- 
mediate surface-to-surface missiles. 

Unilateral arms restraint has particular relevance in the wake of the Gulf War 
and the anticipated demand for exotic high technologies. Many of these advanced 
systems are still presently a monopoly of the United, States. No other country 
makes Tomahawk cruise missiles, Stealth fighters, Patriot missiles, the Army 
Tactical Missile System (ATACMS), and some of the more sophisticated elec- 
tronic countermeasures and electronic warfare systems. Thus, the United States 
has the power to restrain the flow of these technologies without the need to 
consult with other suppliers. 

US policy should be discriminatory and punitive when it comes to preventing 
its adversaries from getting new arms. The primary focus of US efforts in the 
Middle East should be those countries and groups which it does not want to see 
equipped with anything more than token forces. Obvious candidates include Iran, 
Iraq, Libya, Syria, and Yemen, as well as all terrorist groups, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, and any current friends who might become hostile to US 
interests or who provide military support to hostile governments. Equally, the 
United States should be wary of multilateral control efforts that are more likely to 
penalize its friends than its adversaries. 

Nevertheless, US policy on Middle East arms control must follow a multi- 
track approach. The emphasis should be on reinforcing the existing international 
mechanisms to contain nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and the 
effective enforcement of the provisions of UN Security Council Resolution 687 
concerning Iraqi unconventional weapons. Until there is clear evidence that the 
Iraqi capabilities have been eliminated, it will be difficult for the United States to 
urge restraint on its friends in the region. The other priorities should be a suppliers 
freeze of all further sales of surface-to-surface missiles to the region and the 
encouragement of confidence-building measures on security issues among the 
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regional parties that could lead to dialogue between Israel and its neighbors. These 
efforts should be pursued through quiet but persistent regional diplomacy and should 
include discussions about eventual weapons-free zones, methods to reduce the risks 
of accidental war, disclosure of major troop dispositions, and verification procedures 
in the event that there are breakthroughs in peace negotiations. 

The Middle East arms race is too complex and dynamic to be susceptible at 
this time to the types of sweeping agreements negotiated in Europe. To this 
extent, it cannot be controlled. It can, however, be made less dangerous if both 
the supplier and recipient countries engage in serious dialogue about problems and 
begin to address those that are both dangerous and subject to action within the 
near term, such as the missile freeze. Ultimately the preferred way to achieve an 
arms control regime is for the suppliers themselves to monitor their own policies 
and to work with regional countries to establish what they think are their 
minimum security requirements. If the regional states can be convinced of the 
advantages in restricting their arms, it will be easier to gain a consensus among the 
supplier nations to further limit the transfer of certain classes of technology. At 
the moment, lack of money may be the single most important constraint on 
massive new arms purchases; even Saudi Arabia and Kuwait will be hard pressed 
to generate large sums of capital to purchase arms for the next few years. 

There should also be an effort, preferably by private groups in the United 
States and Canada and Western Europe and the Soviet Union, to conduct a 
dialogue with key Middle East leaders and professional elites concerning the more 
technical aspects of arms control. These discussions, in particular, should include 
the lessons learned from the superpower and European experience that may 
eventually have some relevance for the Middle East. The West must not, 
however, try to impose an arms control ideology on Middle East states. No one 
needs a procession of statesman, members of Congress, scholars, and analysts 
preaching to intelligent but highly opinionated regional leaders about why they do 
not need advanced weapons. The United States' own debates with the Soviet 
Union about the wisdom of strategic arms control were often acrimonious with 
much emphasis on technical details and verification procedures. Why should 
anyone expect anything less than skepticism, caution, and attention to detail 
concerning arms control among Middle East leaders, many of whose countries are 
still in a state of war with each other? 


LEBANON AFTER TA’IF: IS THE CIVIL 
WAR OVER? 


Augustus Richard Norton 


M es the world was transfixed by the Gulf crisis, Lebanon turned a 
corner. In December 1990, the **Green Line," which stood as a ramshackle yet 
deadly symbol of the country’s catastrophe, was dismantled, thereby bringing the 
physical division of Beirut to an end. It is premature to discern whether the 
Lebanese have simply entered yet another passage in their maze of suffering or 
have actually turned a corner toward peace. It will take more than a few 
bulldozers to knock down the psychological barriers which divide Lebanese from 
one another, and it is by no means clear that the present government of Umar 
Karami possesses either the capacity or the will to foster a climate of genuine 
reconciliation. Although some outside observers have proclaimed that the end of 
the internecine conflict is coming within sight, the violence-toughened Lebanese 
have learned to be cynical about predictions of this sort. Indeed, the most 
formidable hurdles lie ahead. Beirut may only be enjoying a respite. 

Much depends, of course, on Syria, whose influence in Lebanon is now 
virtually unfettered. Symptomatically, the designation of Karami as the successor 
to Prime Minister Salim al-Huss was announced in the Syrian press two days prior 
to his formal nomination in December 1990, thereby mocking customary parlia- 
mentary consultations while providing a not-so-subtle nudge to Huss to stand 
aside.! Although the hand of Damascus is roundly resented and contemptuous 
references to the Syrian ‘‘brothers’’ are common, the Beirut government is too 
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weak to stand alone. The daunting challenge of disarming and dissolving Leban- 
on's militias will be impossible unless the Syrians lend their weight, and, even 
then, the militias are likely to retain significant residual paramilitary power. 
Obviously, it remains to be seen whether Syria will, when the time comes, leave 
Lebanon, particularly while Israel remains entrenched in the south. 

The latest phase in the political saga of Lebanon began in 1988 with Syria's 
thwarted attempt to impose a president upon Lebanon. The troubling precedent of 
a vacant presidency, the resultant emergence of two competing governments, and 
the ensuing mayhem and slaughter provided an urgent context for external 
mediation by the Arab League. In autumn 1989 in al-Taif, Saudi Arabia, a majority 
of the surviving members of the 1972 Lebanese parliament agreed on a political 
reform document and subsequently succeeded in filling the vacant presidency. 
Implementation of the Ta'if accord would, however, await the signal distraction of 
the Gulf crisis and the vanquishing of the rebellious General Michel Awn. This 
article addresses the major political developments of the last three years with a 
view toward assessing, albeit tentatively, where the present phase is leading. 


THE ELECTION FAILURE OF 1988 


With Amin Gemayel's six-year presidential term expiring in September 1988, 
Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad was intent on selecting a Lebanese president who 
would be pliant to Syrian interests. He, therefore, attempted to impose the 
election of Sulayman Franjiyah who had previously served in the post from 
1970—76. The last year and one-half of Franjiyah's term coincided with the 
beginning of the civil war, and few Lebanese applauded the role that the Zgharta 
za’im had played in that period. Most important, Franjiyah was completely 
unacceptable to the Lebanese Forces, the Maronite militia led by Samir Jaja. 
When the parliament met in August 1988 to vote on Franjiyah's candidacy, there 
was no quorum, largely because Jaja succeeded in preventing a number of 
deputies from attending the session. Syria had the power to impose Franjiyah's 
nomination, but not his election. 

After a month of discussions, including some intense sessions with US 
diplomats led by Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy, the Syrians put 
forth an alternative candidate, Mikhail al-Dahir, a deputy from Akkar in the north. 
Dahir was a political ally of Franjiyah, although he was sometimes less friendly 
towards Damascus than Franjiyah. Throughout summer 1988, the US government 
had assiduously avoided endorsing any of the many candidates, a posture 
endorsed by many government officials and area specialists, but, as the end of 
Gemayel's term loomed, the hands-off approach ended. The United States, after 
consultations in Lebanon, believed Dahir to be an acceptable candidate to all of 
the major parties and gave him its backing. The appearance of a US-Syrian diktat, 
however, and Dahir's links to Franjiyah led to his almost immediate rejection by 
the Lebanese Forces, whose obstinacy reflected not only their intention to protect 
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Maronite privileges but also the backing of an unusual trio—Iraq, Israel, and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

The stalemated presidential election of 1988 marked the end of the First 
Lebanese Republic and gave rise to two rival governments on 23 September when 
the term of Gemayel expired. Literally, in the last minutes of his term, when all 
else had failed, Gemayel appointed General Michel Awn, commander of the 
Lebanese Armed Forces and himself a presidential aspirant, as prime minister to 
head a transitional military government. Thus, Gemayel claimed adherence to the 
constitutional provisions for succession in the event of no election. In the view of 
the Shi‘i, Druze, and Sunni opposition forces, although Awn enjoyed an impres- 
sive and widespread popularity in autumn 1988, his appointment was seen as a 
transparent effort to preserve Maronite privilege. 

Rival governments led by Awn and acting Prime Minister Huss each claimed 
the mantle of legitimacy, but neither could make good its claim. Although the 
actions of militias, over the course of Lebanon’s conflicts, have undermined the 
functioning of a unified state, no significant Lebanese party or militia has 
espoused destroying Lebanon as a political entity. Yet, with the phenomenon of 
competing governments, the cleaving of Lebanon’s political system was threat- 
ened with the prospect of being formalized. Instead of a new president, Lebanon 
was faced with a constitutional vacuum. The predominantly Muslim forces led by 
Huss insisted that political reforms precede the election of a president, while their 
opponents demanded that the reverse order be observed. 


THE TA’IF ACCORD 


The Arab states had always been willing to tolerate the chaos within 
Lebanon, because the cost of toleration was lower than the cost of stopping it. 
The aborted 1988 presidential election, however, changed the calculus. Increased 
Iraqi involvement by way of arms shipments to General Awn, as well as continued 
support of the Lebanese Forces by Baghdad, raised the prospect of a direct 
confrontation between Iraq and Syria. Most important, with the end of the 
pretense of a unified government, the division of Lebanon became palpable. In 
January 1989, the Arab League Committee of Six was activated. At the Casa- 
blanca summit meeting of 25-26 May, the Arab League decided to create the 
Tripartite High Commission consisting of President Chadli Bendjedid of Algeria, 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, and King Hassan II of Morocco and delegated to them 
the task of resolving the Lebanon problem. Specifically, the mandate of the 
triumvirate, with the help of the Arab League’s indefatigable assistant secretary 
general, former Algerian foreign affairs minister Lakhdar Ibrahimi, was to 
facilitate the election of a new Lebanese president and promote the adoption of 
presidential reforms. 
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Against the background of the collapse of the Lebanese economy,? acceler- 
ated emigration from Lebanon, especially by Christians, and a near-total break- 
down of public services, 62 members of the Lebanese parliament met in Ta’if, 
from September 30 to October 22, 1989, under the auspices of the Arab League 
Tripartite Committee. The parliamentarians present at Ta’if—they last stood for 
election in 1972—were split evenly between Christians and Muslims, as was a 
smaller group of 16 which conducted most of the discussions. 

The Document of National Understanding which emerged from the Ta'if 
negotiations hardly represented a radical departure from previous attempts to 
reform the Lebanese political system. Many of its features were anticipated by the 
Constitutional Document accepted by then-president Franjiyah in 1976 and the 
Tripartite Agreement of 1985, both of which were mediated by Syria. The accord, 
approved at Ta'if by 58 of the 62 deputies, represented the end of efforts to jettison 
the National Pact of 1943. Indeed, the Ta'if document implicitly ratifies the 
National Pact with its emphasis upon confessional compromise and intercommu- 
nal cooperation.? Deconfessionalization is stated as an explicit goal in the 
agreement, but without a specified deadline or timetable. The accord effectively 
concedes the futility of any serious attempt to expunge political sectarianism in 
Lebanon, at least for the foreseeable future. (It bears recalling that the unwritten 
1943 pact also was not intended to institutionalize political sectarianism.) The 
accord leaves no doubt that, rhetoric aside, confessionalism is here to stay for 
some time to come. In all fairness, however, most of the deputies who partici- 
pated in the negotiations emphasized that they saw the accord as part of a process, 
not a definitive settlement. 

The 1989 Ta'if accord was unique in one significant respect: It was the 
product of the elected officials who were not, in most cases, belligerents in the 
war. In contrast, the failed 1985 Tripartite Agreement represented the consensus 
of three militia chieftains—Nabih Berri, Walid Jumblatt, and Elie Hubayqah. Like 
the 1985 agreement, Ta’if formalizes Lebanon's ‘‘special’’ relations with Syria, 
and it calls for the extension of the Beirut government's authority over all 
Lebanese territory, with Syrian assistance. 

The United Nations (UN) Security Council expressed support for the accord 
on October 31, 1989, but it was not until August 21, 1990, that the legislature, the 
Chamber of Deputies, approved constitutional reforms based on the Ta'if agree- 
ment. In September 1990, when the constitution was amended, thereby starting 
the *‘Ta’if clock” with regard to the dissolution of militias and the withdrawal of 
Syrian forces to positions in the Biqa, respectively timed to occur six months and 
two years after parliamentary endorsement of the agreement. 


[el 
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Table 1 
New Equilibrium in the Lebanese Government 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


Ta'if 


Christian-Muslim parity is established by 
dividing 108 seats equally. 

Enhanced political role established for 
the speaker, traditionally a Shi'i Muslim, 
who will serve a four-year term. 


Given sole power to cast no-confidence 
votes and to dismiss individual ministers 
and the Council of Ministers. 


Pre-Ta'if 


Ninety-nine seats were divided according 
to a 6:5 ratio in favor of Christians. 


The speaker served a one-year term and 
was decidedly subordinate to both the 
prime minister and the president. 


The Chamber of Deputies shared with 
the president the authority to dismiss 
ministers. 


PRIME MINISTER 


The prime minister, traditionally a Sunni 
Muslim, is appointed by the president on 
the basis of binding parliamentary 
consultation. 


The prime minister forms a government 
based upon non-binding parliamentary 
consultations. 


The prime minister presides over the 
Council of Ministers, which sets general 
policy, drafts laws and decrees, and 
decides on the implementation of laws 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 


The president selected the prime minister 
after non-binding parliamentary 
consultation. 


In practice, the prime minister and the 
president shared the task of forming a 
government, but the president retained 
the ultimate constitutional authority to 
create the government. 


The president presided as the ultimate 
political authority although a strong 
prime minister often tempered 
presidential power. 


PRESIDENT 


The president, traditionally a Maronite, 
has no vote in the Council of Ministers, 
but he may preside over it when he 
wishes. 


The president convenes, with the 
agreement of the prime minister, 
extraordinary meetings of the Council of 
Ministers or the Chamber of Deputies. 


The president presides over the Supreme 
Defense Council, but the Lebanese 
Armed Forces are subject to the 
authority of the Council of Ministers. 


The president may not block legislation 
. by refusing to promulgate laws. 


The president ruled through the council, 
over which he held ultimate authority. 


Only the president could convene the 
Council of Ministers or Chamber of 
Deputies in extraordinary session. 


The president possessed ultimate 
command authority over the armed 
forces. 


The president often exercised a tacit veto 
by simply refusing to promulgate laws. 
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Table 2 
Confessional Division of the Lebanese Parliament 
1972* 1989 1990 
Parliament Ta’ if Accord Vacancies 
Confession 
Christians 
Maronite 30 30 12** 
Orthodox 11 11 4 
Catholic 6 6 0 
Armenian Orthodox 4 4 0 
Armenian Catholic 1 1 1 
Protestant 1 1 0 
Other*** 1 1 0 
Subtotal 54 54 17 
Muslims 
Sunni 20 22 5 
Shia 19 22 3 
Druze 6 8 5 
Alawi 0 2 0 
Subtotal 45 54 13 
Total 99 108 30 


* Although the last general election was held in 1972, the last parliamentary election was actually in 
1974 when Rafiq Shahin won a by-election in Nabatiyya. 

**Maronite deputy Fuad Tihini of the Shuf died after implementation of the accord in September 1990, 
and he is not included in the total vacancies shown. 

***This seat is held by Farid Jibran, a Roman Catholic affiliated with the (Druze) Progressive Socialist 
Party. 

Sources: [Salim Nasr], Center for Peace and Reconstruction in Lebanon, The Lebanese Parliament: 
The Vacant Seats, Background Paper no. 6, May 1990; Luc-Henri de Bar, Les Communautés 
Confessionnelles du Liban (Paris: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1983); and information 
provided to the author by senior Lebanese officials. 


In terms of internal reforms the striking aspect of the accord was the 
elevation of the Chamber of Deputies, at the expense of the president, an office 
traditionally reserved for a Maronite. The speaker, a post customarily reserved 
for a Shi‘i Muslim, would be elected for a four-year term, and the nomination of 
a prime minister by the president would require consultation with the speaker who 
conveys the results of binding parliamentary consultations. The Council of 
Ministers, the cabinet, would be the real custodian of executive authority, and the 
single most important position would clearly be that of the prime minister. With 
a few minor exceptions, such as the accreditation of ambassadors and the 
issuance of pardons, the autonomous powers of the president were shifted to the 
cabinet. 
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With regard to the distribution of parliamentary seats, the principle of 
Christian-Muslim parity was adopted at Ta’if. Nine new Muslim seats were to be 
added to the Chamber of Deputies, creating a 54-54 seat balance. There is no 
question that the Maronites and the Shi‘i Muslims were the big losers in Ta’if. The 
political predominance of the Maronites, symbolized notably in the prerogatives 
of the president, became history. Simultaneously, the political claims of the 
fast-growing Shia, who account for at least a third of Lebanon’s population, were 
blunted in the Ta’if accord in favor of the Sunni Muslims. Although no community 
comprises a majority in multi-confessional Lebanon, there is a de facto working . 
majority, backed by Shi‘i-phobic Saudi Arabia, and comprised of those non-Shi'i 
Lebanese who oppose the domination of the state by the Shia. Despite their status 
as the plurality in Lebanon, the Shia gained only three of the new appointive seats 
giving them, like the Sunni Muslims, a total of 22 seats. The small Alawi 
community of about 20,000, which includes an influx from Syria in the 1980s, is 
centered in and around Tripoli. They were unrepresented through the 1972 
elections, but the Alawis will reportedly receive two of the nine appointive 
seats—an obvious concession to the influence of the Alawi-dominated govern- 
ment in Damascus. 

As of September 27, 1990, when implementation of Ta’if actually began, the 
parliament had 30 empty seats. Two of these seats belonged to living presidents— 
Gemayel and Ilyas Hrawi, who forfeited their places by moving to the presiden- 
cy—but the remaining 28 vacant seats formerly belonged to deputies who were 
killed or, in most cases, succumbed to old age. The accord provided for the 
government to make appointments to the vacated posts as well as to the nine new 
seats. (Seats becoming vacant subsequent to September 27, 1990, will not be filled 
by appointment.) The confessional distribution of the vacant seats is shown in the 
following table, as is the distribution of the nine new seats. 

Given the recent successes of the international community in monitoring 
elections in Central America and in Namibia, and the ambitious scale of the 
anticipated UN election-monitoring operations in Cambodia, many Lebanese are 
distressed that the process of appointment has been chosen to fill the parliamen- 
tary seats, rather than elections. No doubt, it would be excessively ambitious to 
envisage either general elections or country-wide by-elections, but by-elections 
organized sequentially in Lebanon’s five provinces continue to be feasible and 
desirable. One possibility, discussed in the March 1990 meeting of the Center for 
Peace and Reconstruction in Lebanon, was to start in south Lebanon and take 
advantage of a number of factors: the presence of the UN force, UNIFIL, which 
could be readily supplemented with civilian election monitors; the limits on direct 
Syrian influence in the south and the scope for US influence on Israel to insure the 
conduct of elections even in the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone”; strong 
pro-government sentiment among many, if not all, of the residents; and, perhaps 
most importantly, the fundamental significance of the south for the future stability 
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of Lebanon.4 Changes in Lebanese electoral laws would be necessary, for 
instance to permit the establishment of safe polling places outside of occupied 
regions, but such diversions from standard practice would certainly be less radical 
than the notion of appointing members to an elective body. Whatever the merits 
of by-elections, however, and despite the patent unpopularity of appointments, as 
of May 1, 1991, it appeared that the process of appointment would proceed.5 


THE AWN PHENOMENON 


Of course, the delay in implementing the Ta'if accord can largely be 
attributed to the phenomenon of General Michel Awn which shone, fizzled, and 
was then extinguished in October 1990. Awn reflected accurately the widespread 
disdain and resentment of the domination of public life by the militias. When he 
brought the Lebanese Forces to heel in early 1989 he chose a target of popular 
resentment. Lebanon had been waiting for a national hero, but Awn was too naive 
and too impetuous; Lebanon needed a DeGaulle but Awn was not prepared for the 
role. 

As the son of a peasant and having grown up in the Maronite-Shi'i suburb of 
Haret-Hreik, Awn could hardly be described as a member of the traditional elite. 
He was not without his admirers in West Beirut, including, for a time, Prime 
Minister Huss. If he had reached out across the Green Line, it is possible that he 
could have built some interesting alliances, not least with Sunni politicians but 
also in the Shi‘i Amal movement, where he had many potential allies. Instead, he 
imperiously decreed the closure of all illegal ports in February 1989, thereby 
threatening the supply lifeline of all of the militias. Because Syrian president Asad 
had spurned Awn's entreaties, the general needed all the friends he could find, yet 
he needlessly created enemies. 

On March 14, 1989, Awn declared a ‘‘war of liberation” against the Syrian 
presence in Lebanon, a campaign in which he was joined by the Lebanese Forces. 
Awn's soldiers, on the whole, were more competent than their Syrian counter- 
parts, and they were not without some successes, but they also caused great 
damage in civilian neighborhoods which often served as their targets. Thus, 
Awn's support in West Beirut decreased with every incoming shell. Syrian 
gunners responded in kind, but with even greater intensity, inflicting deadly 
esl 

4. The March meeting was held in Freiburg, Germany, and the proposal for sequential 
by-elections was offered by the author as a device for creating constructive momentum within 
Lebanon and invoking international support during a period when outside interest in Lebanon seemed 
to be on the wane. Some Lebanese participants were skeptical about the proposal, but most of them 
received the idea with marked enthusiasm and interest. Subsequent discussions between well-placed 
Lebanese and Arab League officials, however, revealed an entrenched commitment to the appoint- 
ment of deputies. 


5. The jockeying for appointive seats has been under way for months. See articles in al-Shira*, 
December 3, 17, 24, 1990, and January 7, 1991. 
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hardship on the people of the east.6 By mid-1989, it was estimated that more than 
1 million Beirutis had fled the city to escape the volleys of artillery fire between 
the eastern and western sectors of the city, and that more than 800 had died in the 
shelling. In August 1989, Awn unconditionally accepted a UN call for a cease-fire, 
but the Syrian battering continued nonetheless. In early September, Awn was 
rebuked for his not-so-subtle threats against US diplomats when Washington 
decided to close its embassy. Awn's major accomplishment was to energize the 
Arab League in its efforts to stop the fighting and to bring an end to the anomaly 
of two Lebanese governments. 

In September, Awn attempted to forestall the league-sponsored Ta’if meeting 
by demanding a Syrian withdrawal as a precondition. Once the meeting went 
forward, Awn resorted to threats against the deputies who participated and later 
refused to allow those living in the areas under his control to return. To thwart 
parliamentary approval of the Ta'if agreement, he unsuccessfully declared the 
dissolution of the parliament on November 4, 1989, but the agreement was 
nonetheless ratified on November 5, 1989, at a session held in Qulay'at, where 
René Mu'awwad was elected president on the second ballot. Following the 
election, Abd al-Halim Khaddam, the Syrian vice-president and "'specialist"' 
vis-à-vis Lebanon, visited Mu‘awwad for five hours to "discuss" who should 
serve in the cabinet, but Mu'awwad's term was brutally shortened when he was 
assassinated by a remote-controlled bomb as his autocade drove through Beirut 
just 17 days later. His assassination, like so many others, remained unsolved. 
Ilyas Hrawi of Zahlah, widely considered a second-tier politician, was promptly 
elected president and he named Salim al-Huss prime minister. Hrawi immedi- 
ately, and, in the view of many Lebanese political veterans, intemperately vowed 
to depose Awn in 48 hours. The general, however, would totter on for almost a 
year. 

Awn rejected the Ta’if agreement on the grounds that it did not call, even in 
principle, for a Syrian withdrawal from all of Lebanese territory, but only a 
redeployment of Syrian forces to the Biqa Valley two years after the ratification 
of the accord. Awn refused to credit reports of an unpublished but written Syrian 
commitment to withdraw from Lebanon in two stages, of which only the first stage 
was spelled out at Ta'if.? The general's followers launched a series of attacks on 
the Ta'if participants and their defenders, including a particularly unseemly 
assault on the residence of the Maronite patriarch Nasrallah Butrus Sfayr. On the 
other hand, Lebanese Forces commander Jaja accepted the Ta'if accord and 
quietly began sending messages to Huss indicating his willingness to serve in a 
government of national reconciliation. Awn, riding an extraordinary wave of 


REESE 

6. For a vivid depiction of the period see Robert Fisk, Pity the Nation: The Abduction of 
Lebanon (New York: Atheneum, 1990), pp. 629-43. 

7. The agreement was reportedly given by Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ to Saud 
al-Faysal, his Saudi counterpart, in October 1989. See Nora Boustany and Caryle Murphy, ‘‘Syria 
Signed Secret Pledge on Pullout from Lebanon," Washington Post, January 12, 1990. 
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popular support amongst the Maronites, refocused his campaign on the Lebanese 
Forces. 

Fighting began January 30, 1990, in the Furn al-Shubbak suburb of Beirut 
after Awn had basically ordered the Lebanese Forces to disband. This proved to 
be one of a series of miscalculations as shown when the militia promptly 
counterattacked and overran army positions in Jubayl and Kasrawan. As the 
Lebanese Forces proved more resilient than Awn had anticipated, Syria, taking 
advantage of intra-Maronite fighting, provided assistance to Awn. Iraq was 
alarmed by this turn of events, and, in May 1990, Iraqi president Saddam Hussein 
and Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz mediated a truce between Awn and the Lebanese 
Forces after inviting their representatives to Baghdad. The truce more or less held 
until late August when it was ruptured by more fighting. 

For nearly a year, Awn stymied the Ta'if process, at the cost of at least 1,000 
Lebanese lives, until he was ousted by the Syrians on October 13, 1990, when 
Damascus exploited the region's focus on the Gulf crisis and Syria's new modus 
vivendi with Washington.? By that time Awn was isolated diplomatically and 
economically. Using the popular metaphor of a traffic light, officials noted 
pointedly that the United States had given the Syrians no light whatsoever.? Awn 
had a chance to become the hero for whom many Lebanese yearned; instead he 
simply came to be seen in many corners as a diplomatic nuisance. After 
surrendering, Awn fled to the French embassy, from which his extrication has 
been complicated by reports of public funds in his personal bank accounts. 


THE KARAMI GOVERNMENT 


A “government of national reconciliation" was formed on December 24, 
1990, by Prime Minister Karami, the brother of former prime minister Rashid 
Karami who was assassinated by a bomb hidden in a military helicopter in which 
he was a passenger in June 1987. The 30-member cabinet—split evenly between 
Christians and Muslims—is the largest in Lebanon’s history and includes 12 
ministers of state and 18 ministers with portfolio. There is no question that the 
Karami government has a pro-Syrian aura. In addition, the government is a 
government of the militias. The theory is that the militia heads—appointed as 
ministers of state—will be willing to exchange paramilitary authority for a role in 
politics. 

Bee] 

8. The Gulf crisis evoked support for Iraq in Lebanon, particularly among Sunni Muslims, 
but, in general, the response was muted. As one woman interviewed on the television station run by 
the Lebanese Forces said, "I have my own war, let them have theirs." The presence of cars in 
Lebanon with Kuwaiti and "Saudi license plates did not signify a renewal of vacationing by Gulf Arabs 
but, rather, the return of Lebanese workers from the Gulf. For the first time in 16 years the migration 
pattern was reversed, with Lebanese workers fleeing to Lebanon. 


9. Thomas L. Friedman, ‘‘U.S. Calls Removal of Aoun Only Solution for Lebanon," New 
York Times, October 28, 1991. 
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Hizballah, which denies the legitimacy of the government, is not represented 
in it, while the six Shi'i members reflect Amal's influence. In contrast, the 
Maronites are split. Lebanese Forces commander Jaja was brought into the 
government, only to be joined by old enemies: Sulayman Tony Franjiyah—the 
son of Tony Franjiyah who was murdered in 1978, reputedly by a group led by 
Jaja; and Elie Hubayqah, who signed the 1985 Tripartite Agreement and, as a 
result, was overthrown as leader of the Lebanese Forces by Jaja. Pro-Awn people 
are excluded, although he still retains many supporters among the Maronite new 
middle class. For his part, Jaja has boycotted the cabinet, citing its pro-Damascus 
tilt, but, since March 1991, he has been directly represented by Roger Deeb who 
took up the post which had been intended for the Lebanese Forces leader. 

Karami has continued to implement the Greater Beirut Security Plan which 
was launched under the Huss government. By early December, the Green Line 
was down. The Lebanese Armed Forces, assisted by Syrian troops, took control 
of the area from the Damur River south of Beirut to the Kalb River north of the 
city, and 2,000 troops were deployed in the Saida area. The key task on the 
horizon is the dissolution of the militias—the major test for Ta’if. All militias have 
withdrawn from Beirut and its suburbs. The government has regained control over 
territory where 50 percent of the population resides and which accounts for 70 
percent of the economic activity. The commander of the army, General Emile 
Lahhud, has also begun reintegrating the 40,000-man army; for instance, battal- 
ions have been exchanged between the army’s 6th and 8th brigades. ! 

There are four important Lebanese militias: Amal, deeply rooted in southern 
Lebanon, has about 6,500 fighters; Hizballah, especially strong in the Beirut 
suburbs, boasts around 3,500 motivated militiamen; the militia of the predomi- 
nantly Druze Progressive Socialist Party of Walid Jumblatt is centered in the Shuf 
and now numbers approximately 3,000; and, the Lebanese Forces count less than 
6,000 militia members, most of whom are Maronites or Greek Catholics. All told, 
the combined strength of the militias never exceeded 30,000 people under arms, 
and the present figures are well below that number.!! In addition to the Syrian and 
Israeli forces in Lebanon, the major non-Lebanese forces are the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards, headquartered in Baalbek, which account for another 
2,000 men, and the PLO with major strongholds in the refugee camps south of 
Beirut, with as many as 10,000 fighters 

The government ordered all Lebanese and Palestinian militias to disarm by 
the end of April 1991, seven, not six months, after the Ta'if clock began ticking. 
The government's decision, reached during a lengthy cabinet session in late 
March, provided that the Lebanese Armed Forces, backed by the Syrians, would 


ss] 
10. See the informed analysis by Ronald D. McLaurin, '*From Professional to Political: The 
Redecline of the Lebanese Army," Armed Forces and Society, vol. 17 (forthcoming summer 1991). 
11. The 30,000 figure is found in Salim Nasr, ‘‘The Militia Phenomenon,” Middle East Report, 
January-February 1990, p. 7. The estimates for current strengths of the leading militias are the author's 
and should be considered more-or-less accurate as of May 1, 1991. 
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use force against any militia failing to comply with the order. The process of 
disarming the militias has, as of 30 April, enjoyed remarkable success; however, 
the process of disarming the militias remains complicated by the situation in south 
Lebanon, where the long-contemplated deployment of the army finally occurred 
in February 1991. Some 2,400 soldiers deployed, without serious incidents, to 
Iqlim al-Tuffah, Nabatiyya, Tyre, and the western Biqa. This action symbolizes 
the government’s strategy which is aimed at invoking UN Security Council 
Resolution 425 of 1978 that calls for the withdrawal of Israeli forces from Lebanon 
and the upholding of Lebanese territorial integrity, sovereignty, and indepen- 
dence. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTH 


South Lebanon, from Sidon and Tyre on the coast to Nabatiyya and Jazzin 
inland, and south to the troubled border with Israel, continues to be an arena for 
intra-Lebanese and regional conflict. Iran, Israel, various Palestinian groups, and 
Syria all have a stake in the future complexion of the south. The area is at the 
center of the bitter disputes which have divided the Lebanese Shi'i community, 
and both the Druze and Christian communities have large stakes in the area as 
well. Whatever security exists in the south is the product of a complex chain of 
forces and a shifting web of tacit and explicit alliances. Although the level of 
violence has decreased since 1987, the trend is by no means irreversible. Indeed, 
the delicacy of the situation is such that the removal or strengthening of one of the 
key players could throw the area into turmoil. 

The crux of the problem is the so-called security zone which Israel created 
when it redeployed the bulk of its forces from Lebanon in 1985. This area 
accounts for a little less than 10 percent of Lebanese territory, excluding the 
environs of Jazzin, which is controlled by Israeli proxies. In contrast to the 
1982-85 period, Israel conducts a nuanced and calibrated policy clearly intended 
to foster tacit alliances and incapacitate adversaries. Thus, it was not inconsistent 
with Israeli policy that Hizballah was able to move military supplies freely across 
Israeli lines in 1990, in order to further challenge Amal’s strength in Iglim 
al-Tuffah. As Uri Lubrani, the Israeli ‘‘coordinator’’ for Lebanon, once told this 
author, ‘‘We will play Lebanon as it is.”12 The 2,500-member South Lebanon 
Army (SLA), led by Antoine Lahd, has been improved considerably through a 
program of training and economic incentives, and periodic rations of coercion. 
Without active Israeli support, the SLA would wither quickly, but for the 
foreseeable future there is little prospect that support will not be available. 
Arabic-speaking Israelis, often Druze, have been integrated into some key 
positions in the SLA, and some of them serve as local military governors. 


PS res 
12. Discussion in New York, August 19, 1986. 
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The Israel Defense Force’s Northern Command has reduced the exposure of 
Israeli soldiers in the ‘‘security zone” in south Lebanon. Routine patrolling is now 
coordinated through a series of defensive strongpoints which effectively decrease 
the chance of a successful attack on Israeli soldiers. Compared to 1987, when 750 
resistance operations were launched against the zone, the total for 1990 was only 
one-third of that figure. (The key players in the resistance include pro-Hizballah 
factions, Amal, communist factions, and Palestinian groups.) Thus, the ‘‘security 
zone” is widely viewed as a success within Israel. 

The most vociferous opponent of the ‘‘security zone” is the Iranian-funded 
Hizballah, which came to light following the Israeli invasion of 1982. Hizballah 
has proven to be a competent, dedicated, and well-led challenger to the Amal 
movement created by Sayyid Musa al-Sadr in the early 1970s.13 Although young 
Shi'i clerics dominate the leadership of Hizballah, it is noteworthy that Hizballah 
has been especially effective in recruiting members and sympathizers among 
well-educated Shia from secular professions, many of whom have lost confidence 
in Amal. From 1988 to 1990, Amal and Hizballah were locked in a savage turf war 
which began in the south with the February 1988 kidnapping of US Marine Corps 
officer Lieutenant Colonel William R. Higgins, who was serving with UN forces 
in southern Lebanon, and spread subsequently to the Beirut suburbs. Though 
Amal has been able to sustain its control, however tenuously, in southern 
Lebanon, it has been less successful around Beirut. In May 1988 fighting in 
al-dahiya (literally ‘‘the suburbs," the usual term of reference for Beirut's 
southern suburbs), Hizballahis triumphed over Amal militiamen, underlining 
Hizballah's steady success in enlisting the Shia, including many disgruntled 
former Amal members.!^ Although Amal still claims the larger membership and a 
firm base of popular support in Jabal Amil, Hizballah has become firmly 
established as a political force in Lebanon. Hizballah challenges in the south, as 
in Iqlim al-Tuffah where it initiated an attack on Jarju on July 16, 1990, show that 
Amal's base in the south is by no means impregnable. The Jarju attack reactivated 
an objective alliance between Fatah elements of the PLO and Amal, neither of 
which wished to see Hizballah's influence increase in the south. 

In the six years since Hizballah published its ‘‘Open Letter,” or manifesto, in 
1985, the context in which the party sprang to life has changed in marked ways.!5 


ms 

13. See Augustus Richard Norton, Amal and the Shta: Struggle for the Soul of Lebanon 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1987), and the following articles, idem: ‘‘Shi‘ism and Social 
Protest in Lebanon," in Juan R.I. Cole and Nikki Keddie, eds., Shi‘ism and Social Protest (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986), pp. 156-78; “Imam Musa al-Sadr,” in Bernard Reich (ed.), 
Political Leaders of the Contemporary Middle East & North Africa (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1990), pp. 460-7; and “Religious Resurgence and Political Mobilization of the Shi'a of Lebanon," in 
Emile Sahliyeh (ed.), Religious Resurgence and Politics in the Contemporary World (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1990), pp. 235-47, 350-1. 

14. For an analysis of intra-Shi‘i fighting see Augustus Richard Norton, ‘‘Lebanon: The 
Internal Conflict and the Iranian Connection” in John L. Esposito (ed.), The Iranian Revolution: Its 
Global Impact (Miami: Florida International University Press, 1990), pp. 130-3. 

15. For the text, see Norton, Amal and the Shi'a, pp. 167-87. 
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Iran, banker and adviser to Hizballah, has entered its postrevolution stage. With 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in his grave, President Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani has consolidated his position and, in the process, neatly put aside 
many of the main advocates of exporting Iran's revolution, notably former 
ambassador to Damascus Ali Akbar Mohtashemi who lost his position as Iran's 
interior minister in 1989 although he has maintained contact with his allies in 
Lebanon. Arguably, revolutionary Iran made the same mistake that many 
Western experts did, which is to say that it grossly exaggerated the appeal of 
militant Shi‘ism and it underestimated the importance of the regional or local 
political context. If Western experts miscalculated by treating the Shia, no matter 
where located, as if they were religiously-inspired automatons, Iranian officials 
often made the same error. Hashemi-Rafsanjani, disgusted with the bloody 
fighting between Amal and Hizballah that erupted in 1988, reduced Iranian 
support for the latter and promised tbat Iran would henceforth pursue a more 
even-handed policy vis-à-vis its involvement in Lebanon.!6 Where this all leaves 
Hizballah, which retains significant, if reduced, Iranian support, is still unsettled. 
Hizballah is a major player, but it has rejected on principle the prospect of 
repairing the Lebanese political system and has continued to insist on the 
establishment of a Lebanese state governed by a system of Islamic law, a goal 
which many Lebanese, as well as 40,000 Syrian troops, will fight to prevent. 
Nonetheless, Hizballah is sinking deep roots in al-dahiya, where it runs a network 
of social, educational, and quasi-public services. It is also maintaining a significant 
store of weapons while lowering its paramilitary profile, for example by dispatch- 
ing a number of militiamen to the east, to the Biqa, for ‘‘training.’’!7 

The Lebanese government faces several dilemmas: Its options are bounded 
by limits set in Damascus not Beirut. Thus, it was the Syrian president, not the 
Lebanese one, who agreed in late April 1991 negotiations with his Iranian 
counterpart that Hizballah militants would be permitted to maintain their presence 
in the south and in the eastern Biqa.!8 Even if Iran and Syria were not so deeply 
insinuated into Lebanese affairs, the Lebanese government could not avoid 
affirming the legitimate right of Lebanese to resist occupation. Nonetheless, by 
allowing exceptions for groups like Amal and Hizballah, both engaged in resisting 
the Israeli presence, the dissolution of the militias risks becoming derailed. Nor, 
for that matter, is either group likely to willingly disarm as long as there is a major 
armed Palestinian presence in the area. The Shia suffered under PLO domination 
until 1982, and they do not desire to repeat the experience. For its part, the PLO's 
strategic interests are invoked in the south, where it is free from direct Syrian 


[| 
16. See Norton, **Lebanon: The Internal Conflict and the Iranian Connection," pp. 116-37. 
17. For a useful discussion of Hizballah’s efforts to ‘‘legitimize’’ itself amongst the Shia, see 
al-Hayat, February 14, 1991, as translated by the Joint Publications Research Service, March 14, 1991, 
pp. 35-8. 
18. Alan Cowell, ‘‘Syria and Iran Agree Militias Can Remain in Parts of Lebanon," New York 
Times, April 30, 1991. 
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pressure and where it can maintain something of a safe haven from diplomatic 
pressure—an important factor in the post-Gulf War Arab world, where several of 
the PLO’s former allies are now avidly working to punish the organization for its 
pro-Iraqi stance. Although the Lebanese legislature abrogated the 1969 Cairo 
Agreement in 1987, the PLO continues to claim a regional mandate for itself which 
excuses it from complying with the Beirut government’s disarmament demands. 
The Lebanese army has been warmly welcomed in its return to the south, but the 
army is neither equipped nor capable of disarming the PLO. If the government 
settles for a symbolic, rather than a categorical disarming of the PLO, the 
southern-based Shi'i militias will remain armed, thereby providing a rationaliza- 
tion for the maintenance of other militias. In a fundamental sense, the success of 
dissolving the militias turns on events in the south. 

President Hrawi has understandably called for the implementation of UN 
Security Council Resolution 425, which specifies an Israel withdrawal from 
Lebanon. He explicitly demanded an Israeli withdrawal in February 1991. In the 
context of an activist Security Council, as exemplified in the Gulf crisis, renewed 
international interest in implementing the resolution and thereby ending Israel’s 
occupation is not implausible. In fact, this may well be the crucial step if the 
dissolution of the militias specified in the Ta’if agreement is to be achieved 
without disabling exceptions and loopholes made necessary by the need to 
maintain the legitimate right of the Lebanese to resist occupation. In addition, the 
question of the south automatically invokes the larger question of Palestine and 
the interests of the PLO. Any analysis of Lebanon will not move very far without 
discovering how inextricably the fate of Lebanon is tied to the Arab-Israeli and 
Palestinian-Israeli conflicts. The process of disarming the militias is highly 
susceptible to being derailed without parallel movement on the broader diplomatic 
front. In the meantime, the following axiom applies: Tranquility rarely reigns in 
Beirut and south Lebanon simultaneously. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Beirut has been uncommonly peaceful since late 1990. Is the civil war over? 
There are obviously positive signs. In addition to the developments noted above, 
it is noteworthy that rumors abound regarding the imminent release of the 12 
Western hostages as part of an Iranian-Israeli-Lebanese package deal. The end of 
that egregious chapter of Lebanon’s history would doubtlessly provoke a positive 
international response. It is also noteworthy that the United States has assigned 
Ryan Crocker—a foreign service officer known for his understanding of the Arab 
world—to Beirut as ambassador. (One of the ‘‘highlights’’ of Crocker's previous 
tour in Lebanon was the destruction by a truck bomb of the US embassy in 1983 
which he experienced as an occupant of the building.) In addition, Washington 
resumed non-lethal military aid to Lebanon in April 1991. 
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The more difficult problems, however, lie ahead, not the least of which will be 
relations with Syria, whose power is no longer checked in Lebanon by Iraq, 
Israel, or any other power. Syria’s grip on Lebanese politics has tightened, and it 
will be further tightened when 39 deputies—all more or less sympathetic to 
Syria—are appointed. This raises the question of whether post-Ta’if Lebanon will 
be free or remain nestled, indeed clutched, in Syria’s possessive grip. Here again, 
much depends on the Arab-Israeli and Palestinian-Israeli ‘‘peace process” and 
whether Syria continues to thrive diplomatically in the still evolving post-Gulf 
War alignment of regional powers oriented more-or-less congenially toward the 
United States. In the absence of movement toward a solution of the Arab-Israeli 
and the Palestinian-Israeli conflicts, freedom and peace for Lebanon will remain 
hostage to regional conflict. Much depends, therefore, on the fate of the 
diplomatic initiatives launched by the United States or the prospects for supple- 
mentary forums for multilateral negotiations.!? If US diplomacy comes to a 
crashing halt, it is a safe bet that Lebanese suffer the whiplash. 

For its part, Syria retains its dependency on Saudi Arabia’s largesse, which, 
in turn, reflects Riyadh’s penchant for an Arab order in which the power of the 
PLO is checked and Shi'i political power is limited. As long as the Second 
Lebanese Republic continues to bear a striking resemblance to the first one, the 
Saudis can be expected to temper (but not halt) Syria’s repressive urges. If the 
process of resuscitating Lebanese legitimacy continues to gather momentum, the 
prospects for a crisis in Syrian-Lebanese relations will probably increase, 
particularly when the Lebanese get around to rejuvenating their economy and 
holding elections—apparently initially planned at the municipal level. Syria's 
economy is a dead weight which the Lebanese will strive to reject, and no one 
who knows the Lebanese expects them to suffer Syrian control a moment longer 
than necessary. 

Lebanon has become a term for a pathology of fragmentation and destruc- 
tion. If political developments—particularly those in fall 1990— provide a basis for 
hope, ample scope for despair remains. It is striking that foreign diplomats exude 
more enthusiasm for the Ta'if process than the Lebanese themselves. They 
remain skeptical, if hopeful. 


[d 
19. On the latter, see Mohammed Muslih and Augustus Richard Norton, ‘The Need for Arab 
Diplomacy,” Foreign Policy, no. 83 (Summer 1991), pp. 3-22. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Jordan, Kuwait, 


Lebanon 
1991 


Jan. 16: In response to the beginning of the Gulf 
War, Israel imposed a curfew throughout the West 
Bank, Gaza, and East Jerusalem. A state of emer- 
gency was declared in Israel. 

Al-Jumhuriya (Cairo) alleged that Iraqi president 
Saddam Hussein had hired Abu Nidal’s Fatah- 
Revolutionary Council to assassinate Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) leaders Salah 
Khalaf and Hayal Abd al-Hamid; they were killed 
15 January in Tunis. The official PLO investigation 
was still under way. [1/17 NYT] 

In Sanaa, a PLO military court convicted 
Hamzah Abu Zayd, former bodyguard for Salah 
Khalaf, of assassinating Khalaf, Abd al-Hamid, 
and Khalaf’s aide Muhammad Fakr Umari. Abu 
Zayd was sentenced to death. [4/2 FBIS] 

Muhammad Abu Sunayna, a 16-year-old Pales- 
tinian from Hebron, died from wounds received the 


Chronology 


January 16, 1991-April 15, 1991 


previous day when an Israeli soldier shot him with 
rubber bullets. 

Four days after he had been kidnapped from his 
home, the body of Hasayn Muhammad Abu al- 
Rabbah, 55, was found near Nablus. [1/17 FBIS] 
Jan. 17:The Israeli army threatened to open fire on 
any demonstrators using gas masks, issued for 
protection against a possible Iraqi chemical gas 
attack, to protect themselves against tear gas. [1/18 
WP] 

Jan. 20: Israeli authorities briefly lifted the curfew 
imposed 16 January to allow Palestinians in the 
occupied territories a few hours to shop for neces- 
sities. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 22: Israeli police lifted the curfew in East 
Jerusalem, [1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: Israeli ambassador to the US Zalman 
Shoval said Israel would be willing to agree to US 
arms control proposals and to work to open a 
dialogue with the Palestinians after the Gulf War. 
[1/25 FT] 

Jan. 25: In Jaffa, the imam of the biggest mosque 
and his brother were shot to death by three uniden- 
tified men after Friday prayers. [1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: In Jerusalem, Israeli police arrested Pal- 
estinian leader Sari Nusaybah and sentenced him 
to six months in administrative detention for alleg- 
edly spying for Iraq. (1/30 NYT] 

Amnesty International issued a statement accus- 
ing Israel of human rights violations in the occu- 
pied territories, including the detention of citizens 
without trial and the systematic ill-treatment and 
killing of civilians. [1/30 FT] 

The Israeli Defense Ministry confirmed that Is- 
rael closed all bridges to Jordan on the first day of 
the Gulf War and had since prevented Palestinians 
from crossing. [1/30 FBIS] 
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Jan. 30: In the Jordan Rift Valley, Israeli soldiers 
shot and killed an armed man wearing a Jordanian 
military uniform after he illegally crossed the bor- 
der. 

Palestinian leader Sari Nusaybah denied that he 
had been spying for Iraq. He asserted he had been 
arrested for his political views. [1/31 WP] 

The Unified National Command of the Uprising 
issued Call No. 67. [1/31 FBIS] 

An Israel Defense Forces (IDF) unit shot and 
killed Ibrahim al-Ayn Jawwad Abu Jalal, a 29-year- 
old Palestinian from Gaza, allegedly for violating 
curfew and trying to steal a gun from the com- 
mander of the unit. [2/1 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: Israeli foreign minister David Levy pro- 
posed a five-point plan for a post-Gulf War settle- 
ment in the Middle East. The plan hinged upon 
separate bilateral talks between Israel and each of 
the Arab states. The plan explicitly rejected any 
kind of international conference and said no peace 
process could begin until Iraqi president Hussein 
had been defeated. [2/1 WP] 

Feb. 2: Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call 
No. 67 of the Unified National Command of the 
Uprising. [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: A Jerusalem court halved the prison sen- 
tence of Palestinian leader Sari Nusaybah to three 
months. [2/4 NYT] 

Feb. 4: Three weeks after imposing a curfew on the 
occupied territories, Israeli authorities allowed 
people to move about in their immediate region. 
Travel in the occupied territories was restricted 
and travel to Israel was still prohibited. [2/6 FBIS] 
Feb. 6: The Washington Post reported that Mu- 
hammad Issa Abbas and Yusuf Saad, two Palestin- 
ians convicted of aiding the hijackers of the Achille 
Lauro in 1985, had been released from prison and 
expelled from Italy on December 24, 1991. [2/6 
WP] 

Feb. 7: In Janin, Khadir Lahluh, a 60-year-old 
alleged collaborator, was knifed to death. In a 
separate incident, the body of Bilal Azouke, 32, 
was discovered. [2/8 JP] 

Feb. 8: Israeli soldiers shot and killed three uniden- 
tified individuals after they illegally crossed the 
Jordanian border. [2/8 FBIS] 

Brig. Gen. Dani Rothschild replaced Shmuel 
Goren as coordinator of Israeli activities in the 
occupied territories. [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: The Jordanian Interior Ministry reportedly 
began issuing temporary passports to Gazans who 
had lived in Jordan for 10 years. [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: Israeli authorities permitted 1,400 of the 
usual 120,000 Palestinian workers from the West 
Bank and Gaza to return to their jobs in parts of 
Israel. Those working in Haifa or Tel Aviv were 
excluded. Workers allowed to return had to be 
residents of towns where ''there will be no displays 
of violence," and to register with the military to 
acquire special work passes. Also, their employers 
were required to take them to work and return 
them to their homes. [2/11 NYT] 


Feb. 13: Knesset members Dedi Zucker of the 
Citizens' Rights Movement and Haim Oron of 
MAPAM issued a report alleging that the Israeli 
government planned to build 12,000 new homes in 
the West Bank and Gaza. The report claimed that, 
if successful, the plan would result in a 50 percent 
increase in the Jewish population there. [2/14 WP] 

After meeting with Syrian foreign minister Faruq 
al-Sharaa in Damascus, German foreign minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher said Syria had reasserted 
its willingness to recognize Israel's right to exist 
within the context of a ‘new Middle East order” 
that also recognized the Palestinians’ right to self- 
determination. In the meeting, Genscher offered 
Syria $85 million in grants and loans as part of the 
$1.4 billion Germany had pledged in support of 
Gulf crisis frontline states. [2/14 NYT] 

Feb. 18: A man alleged to be an Israeli settler shot 
and killed Salaam Musheh, 14, in Bayt Sahur. [2/25 
WP] 

The Unified National Command of the Uprising 
issued an appendix to Call No. 67. [2/19 FBIS] 
Feb. 20: Israeli authorities reportedly began allow- 
ing 400 Palestinians to enter the occupied territo- 
ries from Jordan each day. [2/20 FBIS] 

The Bush administration released $400 million in 
housing loan guarantees to Israel that had been 
restricted for almost a year while the United States 
sought assurances that the money would not be 
used to build settlements in the occupied territo- 
ries. [2/21 NYT] 

Feb. 24: In the wake of the allied ground offensive 
in the Gulf War, Israel reimposed a curfew 
throughout the West Bank and Gaza. [2/25 NYT] 
Feb. 25: Israel lifted the daytime curfew in certain 
areas of the West Bank and Gaza. [2/26 FT] 

Feb. 28: Israeli yeshiva student Elhanan Atali, 25, 
was found stabbed to death in the Muslim quarter 
of Jerusalem's Old City. [3/1 JP] 

Mar. 1: The Israeli Defense Ministry published 
new regulations limiting Palestinian labor in Israel 
and forbidding Palestinians from the occupied ter- 
ritories from entering Israel without obtaining writ- 
ten permission from the Israeli authorities and 
registering with the labor exchange. [3/4 FBIS] 
Mar. 3: The Unified National Command of the 
Uprising issued Call No. 68 calling for loyalty to 
the PLO in post-Gulf War peace initiatives and for 
increased confrontation with Israel. (3/5, 3/6 FBIS] 
Mar. 4: The Israeli Construction and Housing 
Ministry announced plans to build 1,000 additional 
housing units in the Golan Heights. [3/4 FBIS] 

A Palestinian family, the Tirhis, filed suit against 
a yeshiva in the Muslim quarter of Jerusalem’s Old 
City claiming the yeshiva was illegally occupying 
their family house of hundreds of years. The family 
allegedly had tried repeatedly to reclaim it from the 
Israeli military. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UN- 
RWA) spokesman Sandro Tucci accused Israeli 
soldiers of beating two UNRWA employees at the 
Nur al-Shams refugee camp in Gaza the previous 


day. Israeli authorities said they would investigate 
the complaint. [3/5 NYT] 

Mar. 5: In a reversal of previous policy, Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Shamir said he would be 
willing to negotiate with Arab states before they 
recognized the State of Israel. [3/6 WSJ] 

Israeli Knesset member Charlie Biton released 

information documenting Israeli plans to double 
the number of settlers in the West Bank. [3/7 FT] 
Mar. 6: Israeli soldiers shot and killed Adi al- 
Barghouthi, 18, from Dayr Rassanah in the West 
Bank. [3/7 NYT] 
Mar. 7: United Nations (UN) secretary general 
Javier Perez de Cuéllar named Edouard Brunner, 
Switzerland’s ambassador to the United States, to 
be his special Middle East representative and to 
undertake a ‘‘high-priority search” for a solution to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. [3/8 WP] 

In Israel, European Community foreign minis- 
ters Jacques Poos of Luxembourg, Gianni de Mich- 
elis of Italy, and Hans Van Den Broek of Holland 
proposed a peace plan, modeled on the 1975 Hel- 
sinki Accords, that would be initiated by a process 
of confidence-building and mutual recognition. [3/8 
FT] 

Gazan journalist Taher Shriteh was released on 
bail five weeks after his arrest for reporting the 
activities of an illegal Islamic group in Gaza and for 
possession of an unregistered facsimile machine. 

Israeli police arrested four unidentified Israeli 
settlers from Kiryat Arba on charges of murdering 
Aziza Salim Jabbar, a 25-year-old Palestinian 
woman, in August 1989. [3/8 JP] 

In Algiers, an explosion at the Fatah office killed 
two members of the organization and badly dam- 
aged the building. In an unverified call, the Kakh 
Party claimed responsibility for the explosion al- 
legedly in revenge for the 1990 assassination of 
Kakh founder Meir Kahane. [3/9 NYT] 

US secretary of state James Baker left on a trip 

to Europe and the Middle East during which he 
was expected to launch a ‘‘two-track’’ diplomatic 
effort to broker better Arab-Israeli and better Pal- 
estinian-Israeli relations. [3/8 NYT] 
Mar. 9: Al-Fajr reported that the PLO had autho- 
rized members of a Palestinian delegation, led by 
Faisal al-Husseini, to hold talks with US secretary 
of state Baker. 

According to UNRWA officials, Israeli soldiers 
shot and wounded at least 45 Palestinians in Rafah. 
[3/10 NYT] 

Mar. 10: Muhammad Abu Galla, a 26-year-old 
Palestinian from Jabalya, stabbed to death four 
Israeli women including Rosa Eliafsur, 32, Mer- 
cedes Banitah, 57, and Miriam Biton, 20. [3/11 
NYT] 

Mar. 11: During his first visit to Israel since taking 
office, US secretary of state Baker briefed officials 
on his meetings with Arab officials during the 
preceding days. He emphasized the importance of 
making concrete reciprocal commitments to a per- 
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manent settlement. Baker also met with officials in 
Egypt. [3/12 NYT] 

IDF soldiers shot and killed six armed gunmen 
who had infiltrated along the Jordan Rift Valley. 
[3/11 FBIS] 

An unidentified Gaza resident ran over an IDF 
patrol outside of Gaza City killing two soldiers. 
(3/12 NYT] 

Mar. 12: US secretary of state Baker concluded 
separate talks with Israeli and Palestinian leaders 
without any notable concessions by either party. 

Jordanian king Hussein reiterated his position 
that Jordan could not be a substitute for Palestinian 
representation in negotiations with Israel. He said 
that if Jordan were to be asked by Palestinians to 
participate in such talks, it would only do so if 
Palestinian representation had the more prominent 
negotiating position. 

Egyptian president Husni Mubarak said he was 
opposed at the time to an international peace 
conference on the Middle East because the parties 
to the conference were not prepared. [3/13 NYT] 
Mar. 16: Israeli Palestinian leaders announced 
that, to encourage the peace process, a strike 
would not be called on Land Day, 30 March, for 
the first time since its inception in 1976. [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 17: Israel permitted 30,000 Palestinian work- 
ers to return to their jobs in Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
One hundred thousand workers still were prohib- 
ited from returning to work. 

A Tel Aviv court sentenced Ami Popper, a 
21-year-old Israeli, to seven consecutive life terms 
for shooting and killing seven Palestinian workers 
in May 1990. [3/18 NYT] 

Hassan Isa, a 55-year-old Palestinian from Nab- 
lus, died in Tel Hashomer Hospital from gunshot 
wounds sustained three months prior. [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 18: Italian authorities announced plans to 
seek the extradition from Greece of Abd al-Rahim 
Khalid, a Palestinian convicted, in absentia, of 
planning the 1985 Achille Lauro hijacking. Khalid 
was arrested the previous day in Athens on charges 
unrelated to the hijacking. [3/18 FT, 3/19 WP] 

Israeli prime minister Shamir asserted that his 

government would not hold talks with the Palestin- 
ian delegation that met with US secretary of state 
Baker on 12 March. [3/19 WP] 
Mar. 19: PLO adviser Bassam Abu Sharif denied 
reports by the Middle East News Agency (MENA) 
(Cairo) that he had submitted his resignation be- 
cause of statements he made on a Sky News 
television interview in mid-March in which he 
suggested that the PLO would be willing to accept 
less than all of the occupied territories in a peace 
settlement with Israel. [3/19 FBIS] 

Israeli army chief of staff Lt. Gen. Dan Shomron 
asserted that it was possible for Israel to ensure its 
national security through a comprehensive peace 
agreement without retaining the occupied territo- 
ries. [3/20 NYT] 
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Mar. 20: Masked assailants killed Tamzi Ayadah 
Barbach, a municipal official from Khan Yunis. 
[3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: IDF soldiers shot and killed two infiltra- 
tors who allegedly fired at an IDF patrol after 
crossing the Jordanian border into the West Bank. 
[3/22 FBIS] 

Syrian foreign minister Sharaa said Syria would 
not engage in negotiations with Israel until Israel 
ceased occupying Arab territories. [3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 23: Israeli soldiers shot and killed Jihad 
Zagzud, 20, near the village of Iktabah. [3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: Israeli police arrested Rachel Manning 
and Bob Manning of Kiryat Arba in connection 
with the letter-bomb death of American-Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee employee Alexander 
Odeh in 1985 in the United States. The Mannings 
were to be turned over to US authorities. [3/26 
NYT] 

Israel ordered the deportation of Jamal Yasin 
Hasan Abu Habil, Muhin Muhammad Masalim, 
Hashim Muhammad Ali Dahlan, and Jamal Abd 
al-Rabbah Abu Radin, all Gaza residents allegedly 
active in Fatah, for allegedly directing and partici- 
pating in violent acts against Israel. [3/25 FBIS] 
Mnr. 25: PLO leader Yasir Arafat released a re- 
vised peace proposal for settling the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict. New elements of the plan included 
a UN-monitored buffer zone between Israel and a 
Palestinian state and the demilitarization of the 
Palestinian state for six months. Arafat also sug- 
Bested the possible elimination of previous de- 
mands for a "corridor" between the West Bank 
and Gaza. [3/26 FT] 

IDF soldier Adi Laxer, 32, and a second soldier 

who asked to remain anonymous were sentenced 
to jail for refusing to serve in the occupied territo- 
ries. [3/26 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: Following the killing of Yair Mendelson, a 
30-year-old Jewish settler, by unidentified assail- 
ants near Ramallah, Israeli police minister Roni 
Milo ordered security officers to ‘‘shoot to kill" 
attackers of Israeli citizens. Since the beginning of 
March, Palestinian assailants allegedly had killed 
seven Israelis and wounded ten others. [3/27 WP, 
3/28 NYT] 

Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens announced 

that all Palestinians charged with murdering or 
harassing alleged Palestinian collaborators or civil 
administration employees would be deported. [3/27 
FBIS] 
Mar. 27: The UN Security Council issued a state- 
ment condemning Israeli plans to deport the four 
Palestinians from Gaza and stating its **grave con- 
cern” about Israel's continued response to the 
intifada. [3/28 WP] 

In an ambush of masked youths in the occupied 
territories, Israeli soldiers killed Sami Abed Alal, a 
20-year-old Palestinian. [3/29 JP] 

Mar. 28: Near Jericho, Israeli soldiers shot and 
killed three unidentified unarmed infiltrators, ages 
12, 15, and 20. [3/29 WP, FBIS] 


Israeli border police shot and killed Sa‘id Abu 
Mur, 14, and wounded 28 others in clashes in 
Rafah. [3/29 JP] 

The Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
issued Leaflet No. 72 calling for a general strike on 
Land Day. [4/5 FBIS] 

Israel banned all Palestinians from the West 
Bank and Gaza from entering Israel until 1 April. 
[3/29 WSJ] 

Mar. 29: The Black Panther organization allegedly 
claimed responsibility for the stabbing death of 
Haydar Tawfiq Lahlah, a 32-year-old suspected 
collaborator from Janin. [4/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 30: Palestinians in the occupied territories 
held a strike to commemorate Land Day, but those 
in Israel held demonstrations instead of a strike. 
[3/31 NYT] 

In Bayt al-Sharqiyya, the body of Aziz Abd 

al-Qadir, 20, was found. He was not believed to be 
a collaborator. [4/3 FBIS] 
Mar. 31: The Israeli defense cabinet severely lim- 
ited the number of Palestinians allowed to work in 
Israel by institutionalizing restrictions forbidding 
any Palestinian from the West Bank or Gaza to 
enter Israel without a permit from the military 
administration. The cabinet also gave official sanc- 
tion to several punishments for Palestinians from 
the occupied territories including house demolition 
and deportation. [4/1 WP] 

In the Tulkarm refugee camp, IDF soldiers shot 

and killed Iyad Abd al-Raziq, a 17-year-old Pales- 
tinian. [4/2 FBIS] 
Apr. 1: Israeli police prevented Jewish extremists 
from demonstrating at the Haram al-Sharif but 
permitted them to march through the Muslim quar- 
ter of the Old City. [4/2 FT] 

The Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call 
No. 69 of the Unified National Command of the 
Uprising. 

Ibrahim Najim, a 33-year-old alleged collabora- 
tor, was shot and killed by unknown assailants in 
Qalailiyya. 

In Gaza, Farah Abu Jarda, a 55-year-old sus- 
pected collaborator, was murdered. 

Awwad Abu Lahiya, a 27-year-old Palestinian, 
died in Gaza's al-Shifa Hospital from gunshot 
wounds inflicted by Israeli soldiers a month prior. 
[4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 2: Umar al-Qasi, a 33-year-old suspected 
collaborator, was found dead near Ramallah. [4/4 
FBIS] 

Apr. 8: Several hours before US secretary of state 
Baker was expected to arrive in Israel to discuss 
the peace process, Israel announced plans to re- 
lease more than 1,000 Palestinian prisoners in 
honor of the end of Ramadan. [4/9 NYT] 

A Tel Aviv military court convicted Israeli Col. 
Yehuda Meir of having violated army policy by 
ordering brutal beatings of Palestinian detainees 
during the first months of the intifada. [4/9 WP] 
Apr. 9: In Jerusalem, in meetings with Israeli 
foreign minister Levy, US secretary of state Baker 


proposed the convening of a regional Arab-Israeli 
peace conference co-sponsored by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Levy said Israel 
would be willing to attend a one-time regional 
meeting which would serve as the starting point for 
bilateral talks between Israel and individual Arab 
states and between Israel and the Palestinians. 
Baker also met for the second time with a PLO- 
approved delegation led by Faisal al-Husseini. 
[4/10 NYT] 

Apr. 11: US officials reported that US secretary of 
state Baker held meetings with Saudi foreign min- 
ister Saud al-Faysal in Cairo to explore the possi- 
bility of providing economic and political aid to a 
“new leadership of Palestinians.” They also dis- 
cussed the US-proposed regional conference. 
Baker also held talks in Damascus with Syrian 
president Hafiz al-Asad. [4/12 WP] 

Apr. 12: After leaving Damascus, US secretary of 
state Baker stopped in Geneva for talks with Jor- 
danian foreign minister Tahir al-Masri. It was the 
first such US-Jordanian contact since the Gulf 
War. [4/13 NYT] 

Apr. 13: Residents discovered the body of Abd 
al-Awdah, 30. He had been beaten to death. [4/16 
FBIS] 

Apr. 14: Israeli prime minister Shamir proposed a 
peace plan in which Palestinians would be granted 
autonomy to run their own affairs with the excep- 
tion of those relating to foreign relations and secur- 
ity. [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Abdallah Yunis, police chief inspector in 
Rafah, was shot to death by an unidentified man. 
[4/16 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 


Jan. 16: Crude oil prices rose $3 to $35 a barrel in 
response to news of allied air attacks against Iraq 
which initiated the Gulf War. [1/17 NYT] 

Jan. 17: In response to reports of successful allied 
air attacks on Iraq, crude oil prices fell by one- 
third, $10.56, to $21.44—the largest single-day 
drop in history. {1/18 WP] 

US president George Bush announced plans to 
release 70 million barrels of oil from strategic 
reserves to stabilize the oil market. The Interna- 
tional Energy Agency (IEA) said it would release 
2.5 million barrels per day. [1/18 FT] 

Jan. 18: Crude oil prices fell below $20 a barrel for 
the first time since July 1990. [1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 21: Saudi Arabia increased its oil production 
to 8.3 million bpd, one week after announcing plans 
to cut production because of shipping limitations 
during the Gulf War. [1/22 WSJ] 

Jan. 30: The US Department of Energy sold 17.3 
million barrels of oil from the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve to 13 oil and refining companies. [1/31 WP] 
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Feb. 22: Amid rumors that the Gulf War was almost 
over, crude oil prices fell $0.59 to $17.91, their 
lowest mark since July 1990. [2/23 NYT] 

Feb. 25: Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) ministers met in Vienna to as- 
sess falling prices. Gulf state ministers did not 
attend. [2/26 FT] 

Mar. 1: Crude oil prices rose for the fifth straight 
day to $19.38 amid speculation that OPEC would 
cut production levels in the following days. [3/2 
NYT] 

Mar. 6: The IEA terminated the emergency oil- 
supply program implemented 17 January. [3/7 
WSJ] 

Mar. 12: In Geneva, OPEC ministers agreed to cut 
production by 5 percent to 22.3 million barrels a 
day in an effort to raise prices from $17-18 to $21 a 
barrel. [3/13 NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, Syria, 
Turkey 


1991 


Jan. 26: Iran and Jordan resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions. They were severed in January 1981. [1/28 
FBIS] 

Feb. 1: In its annual report on human rights around 
the world, the US State Department criticized 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Syria for 
seriously violating the rights of their citizens or of 
persons under their occupation. [2/2 WP] 

Feb. 4: Officials reported that more than 1,200 
Afghans and Pakistanis died in a 1 February earth- 
quake measuring 6.8 on the Richter scale. [2/5 WP] 
Mar. 14: Egypt and Iran agreed to resume diplo- 
matic relations on 26 March at the level of ‘‘offices 
in charge of interests.” [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: Iran and Saudi Arabia announced plans to 
reestablish ties on 26 March. They were severed in 
1988. [3/18 NYT] 

Mar. 30: All the members of the Arab League met 
in Cairo for the first time since the Gulf War. [3/31 
NYT] 


Iran-Iraq War 


1991 

Feb. 27: United Nations (UN) secretary general 
Javier Perez de Cuéllar recommended disbanding 
the UN observer group commissioned to monitor 
the 1988 cease-fire. [2/28 NYT] 

Apr. 15: Iran accused Iraq of violating the cease- 
fire agreement by sending a brigade of soldiers 
across the border on raids on 14 April. [4/16 WP] 
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Persian Gulf Crisis 
1991 


Jan. 16: At 6:30 pm eastern standard time (EST), 
British, Kuwaiti, Saudi, and US forces launched a 
massive air campaign against Iraq reportedly aimed 
at destroying command and control centers, air 
defenses, Scud surface-to-surface missile launch- 
ers, and airfields. Planes flew under a United 
Nations (UN) flag but under the command of the 
United States. Twenty-eight countries had forces 
aligned against Iraq. [1/17 WP, NYT] 

In Paris, a few hours before the allied offensive, 
the French National Assembly and Senate over- 
whelmingly supported the participation of French 
troops in military actions against Iraq. France was 
the last member of the coalition to agree to the 
US-directed command and control framework for 
operations. [1/17 FT, NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Soviet envoy 
Yevgeny Primakov claimed to have received from 
Iraqi president Saddam Hussein a recording of a 
pre-August 1990 telephone conversation allegedly 
between the leaders of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait in 
which one of the leaders said [Saddam] should be 
destroyed, and to do that it would be worthwhile 
even to set up contacts with America.” Primakov 
did not express reservations about the authenticity 
of the tape. [1/16 WP] 

Turkish president Turgut Ozal warned Iran and 
Syria not to enter Iraqi territory if the Iraqi gov- 
ernment were to fall. [1/17 FT] 

Abrar (Tehran) reported that Isam Abd al-Rahim 

Jalabi, the former Iraqi oil minister, had been 
executed. [2/12 FBIS] 
Jan. 17: Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev sent 
an urgent message to Iraqi president Hussein in 
which he said “Unfortunately we could not stop 
the military action... "° and urged Hussein to 
announce the beginning of the withdrawal of troops 
from Kuwait. US president George Bush had re- 
jected Gorbachev's request to give Hussein time to 
respond to his call for a withdrawal. [1/18 NYT] 

Approximately 15 people were injured when Iraq 
fired at least seven Scud missiles with conventional 
warheads into Tel Aviv and Haifa. [1/17, 1/18 
NYT] 

Iraq also fired one Scud at Dhahran but it was 
intercepted by a Patriot air defense missile. [1/18 
WP] 

The Iraqi Defense Ministry called to active duty 
men born in 1954, 1955, and 1956. [1/17 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that in a 12 
January meeting in Israel with US deputy secretary 
of state Lawrence Eagleburger, Israeli prime min- 
ister Yitzhak Shamir assured the US official that 
Israel would consult the Bush administration be- 
fore retaliating against Iraq and that Israel's re- 
sponse to an attack would be based on the extent of 
the damage, the effectiveness of US efforts to 
destroy Iraqi missile launchers used in attacks 


against Israel, and the ramifications on long-term 
deterrence of not responding. [1/18 NYT] 

Anatolia reported that Turkish Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Murat Sungar had denied Israeli televi- 
sion reports claiming that the Incirlik air base had 
been used for attacks against Iraq. [1/17 FBIS] 

The Turkish Grand National Assembly voted 250 

to 148, with 52 abstentions, to allow US fighter 
planes to launch strikes from Incirlik and to in- 
crease the number of US fighter aircraft allowed to 
be stationed at the base. [1/18 WP] 
Jan. 18: According to Western reporters in Bagh- 
dad, the capital had no electricity, no telephone 
service, and was suffering from severe water short- 
ages. [1/19 NYT] 

Al-Muslimun (Riyadh) published the fatwa is- 
sued by Shaykh Abd al-Aziz bin Baz, Saudi Ara- 
bia's senior religious authority, authorizing Jihad 
against Iraq. [1/20 NYT] 

Following a UN commitment to underwrite the 
cost of taking care of new refugees, Jordan re- 
opened its border with Iraq. [1/18 WP, 1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 19: Iraqi television broadcast interviews with 
seven prisoners of war (POWs) it alleged were 
allied pilots: three US citizens, two Britons, one 
Italian, and one Kuwaiti. [1/21 NYT] 

Algeria, India, and the Soviet Union each sub- 
mitted peace proposals, through the UN Security 
Council, to Abd al-Amir Anbari, Iraq's permanent 
representative to the UN. Anbari could not, how- 
ever, transmit the content of the proposals to Iraqi 
president Hussein because all modes of communi- 
cating with Baghdad had been destroyed by allied 
bombing. [1/20 WP] 

Iraq fired four Scuds at Israel's coastal plains 
causing some injuries and damage to buildings. 
[1/19 WP, NYT] 

US technicians installed at least two Patriot 
systems in Israel. They were to be staffed by US 
crews because Israeli crews were not yet trained in 
their use. [1/20 NYT] 

After extensive talks with US president Bush, 
Israeli prime minister Shamir agreed, for the sec- 
ond time, to delay a retaliatory attack on Iraq, 
saying that Israel would wait to assess the effec- 
tiveness of new Patriot batteries and of continued 
allied attacks on western Iraq. [1/20 WP] 

Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said the focus of allied attacks in 
Iraq had moved from command and control cen- 
ters, air defenses, and airports to troop concentra- 
tions. 

At a news conference in Amman, Jordanian king 
Hussein called for a temporary cease-fire in the war 
and for renewed dialogue and diplomacy. 

Iraqi authorities ordered Western correspon- 
dents to leave Baghdad. Peter Arnett of Cable 
News Network (CNN), however, was allowed to 
stay because of CNN's ‘‘proven impartiality.” 
[1/20 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that the United 
States had undertaken a psychological warfare 


campaign including broadcasts of antigovernment 
propaganda, circulation of audio and videocassette 
tapes condemning Iraqi president Hussein’s gov- 
ernment, and distribution of leaflets encouraging 
Iraqi soldiers to desert or surrender. [1/19 NYT] 

In Manila, an Iraqi man was killed and a second 

injured when the bomb they were handling ex- 
ploded. Manila police alleged the bomb was to be 
placed in US offices near the scene of the explo- 
sion. [1/20 WP] 
Jan. 20: Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, commander 
of US forces in the Persian Gulf, announced that 
allied planes had ‘‘thoroughly damaged” Iraqi nu- 
clear reactors and chemical and biological weapons 
factories. [1/21 NYT] 

For the second time in less than two weeks, US 
deputy secretary of state Eagleburger met with 
Israeli prime minister Shamir in Israel. [1/21 WP] 

The United States announced plans to send a 
seventh aircraft carrier to the eastern Mediterra- 
nean to protect Israel. [1/21 FT] 

French president Frangois Mitterrand said that 
France was considering changing its military policy 
to allow French forces to bomb targets in Iraq as 
well as Kuwait. [1/21 WP] 

Jan. 21: Iraq announced plans to use the more than 
20 allied POWs as "human shields" to protect 
certain civilian, economic, and scientific targets. 

Frangoise Derron, spokeswoman for the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) said 
Iraq had violated the Geneva Conventions by 
showing POWs on television and using them for 
political and military reasons. [1/22 NYT] 

In response to an 18 January letter from Soviet 
president Gorbachev urging Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait, Iraqi president Hussein expressed anger at 
the Soviet president’s suggestion that Iraq, not the 
United States, had to change its policy in order to 
bring an end to the war. [1/22 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that in the 27 
December meeting of Iraqi opposition groups, the 
16 organizations had agreed to establish a ‘‘Joint 
Action Committee” and had called for full partici- 
pation of Kurds and Arabs in the Iraqi government 
and for the replacement of Iraqi president Hus- 
sein's government with a transitional coalition 
“representing all sections of the Iraqi population.” 
[1/21 FT] 

US Patriot missiles intercepted at least nine Scud 
missiles fired at Riyadh, Dhahran, and the eastern 
part of Saudi Arabia during the previous day and a 
half. Another Scud missile landed in the sea. [1/21 
NYT] 

Iran called on the allied forces to withdraw from 
the Gulf and on regional countries to work for a 
diplomatic resolution of the conflict. [1/22 WSJ] 
Jan. 22: The New York Times reported that the 
US-led military command had implemented press 
restrictions requiring reporters to work in pools 
under military escort and to submit all reports to 
military censors. [1/22 NYT] 
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Iraq released a videotape of two new allied 
POWs. [1/23 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that in a meeting 
with Western ambassadors in Damascus the previ- 
ous weekend, Syrian foreign minister Faruq al- 
Sharaa said Syria agreed with an Egyptian state- 
ment that Israel had a legitimate right to retaliate if 
attacked. Syrian officials denied the report. [1/22 
WP, 1/23 FBIS] 

Israel requested an additional $13 billion in US 
aid to cover costs of the Gulf War and of absorbing 
Soviet Jews. [1/23 WP] 

US president Bush sent special envoy Richard 
Armitage to Amman to discuss the consequences 
for Jordan of a possible Israeli retaliatory attack on 
Iraq. [1/24 FBIS] 

A Scud missile hit a Tel Aviv suburb, causing 
extensive damage to about 20 apartment buildings, 
wounding more than 90 people, and leading to the 
deaths of 3 people by heart attack. At least six 
Scuds were launched against Saudi Arabia but they 
were intercepted by Patriots or fell in the desert or 
Gulf. (1/23 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

Skirmishes occurred between Iraqi and US 
forces along the border after Iraqis allegedly fired 
on US soldiers. Six Iraqi soldiers were captured. 
[1/24 WP] 

According to Baghdad radio, US planes attacked 
two Iraqi tankers in the Gulf causing an oil spill. 
[1/24 FBIS] 

Allied military satellites allegedly showed fires 
burning at, at least, one Kuwaiti oil installation. It 
was not known if the blaze had been caused by 
allied bombing or by Iraqi soldiers. [1/23 WP] 
Jan. 23: Israeli government officials said Israel 
found the political benefits of not retaliating against 
Iraq greater than the potential military result of an 
attack, 

German chancellor Helmut Kohl announced 
plans to give Israel $170 million in emergency 
humanitarian aid for victims of Iraqi Scud missile 
attacks. [1/24 WP] 

Iraq suspended fuel, oil, gasoline, and liquid gas 
sales ‘‘for a short period" without explanation. 
[1/23 FBIS, 1/24 FT] 

Gen. Powell of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff 
claimed that allied forces had air superiority ‘‘as 
much as possible.” [1/24 WP] 

Allied naval forces captured the Iraqi-occupied 
island of Qaruh after clashes with Iraqi troops who 
were resupplying the island. Fifty-one Iraqis were 
captured. [1/25 FT, 1/26 FT, WSJ] 

Iraq closed its border with Jordan. [1/24 WP, 

FBIS] 
Jan. 24: Soviet Defense Ministry spokesman Val- 
ery Myasnikov denied allegations by British de- 
fense secretary Tom King that Soviet military 
advisers were still in Iraq. [1/25 FT] 

Saudi Arabia began prohibiting entry to Iraqi, 
Jordanian, Palestinian, Sudanese, and Yemeni na- 
tionals. [1/28 FBIS] 
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German foreign minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher flew to Israel to express support for Israel's 
policy of restraint. [1/24 FT] : 

Japan announced plans to donate an additional 

$9 billion for allied military costs. [1/24 WP] 
Jan. 25: Iraq fired seven Scud missiles at Tel Aviv 
and Haifa, two at Riyadh, and several at the 
Dhahran area. One person died when one of the 
missiles hit Riyadh, but all others were intercepted 
by Patriots. [1/26 NYT] : 

Saudi and US military spokésmen said oil had 
been gushing from the Sea Island Terminal and 
tankers anchored at Mina al-Ahmadi for three days 
resulting in a nine-mile oil slick of several million 
barrels. Officials accused Iraq of intentionally 
dumping the oil and said it could inhibit an allied 
‘amphibious landing. Experts predicted that the 
slick would cause extensive environmental damage 
and threatened desalination plants in eastern Saudi 
Arabia. Iraqi officials claimed the spill had been 
caused by the allied bombing of two Iraqi tankers 
on 22 January. [1/26 NYT, WP, 1/28 FBIS] 

Iraq denied reports in al-Ayyam (Bahrain) and 
Interfax (Moscow) that the commanders of the air 
force and air defense had been executed because of 
the poor response to allied attacks. [1/25 FBIS] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that Voice of Iraq, a radio station opposed 
to Iraqi president Hussein, had begun broadcast- 
ing. [1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: The Washington Post reported that the 
deposed Kuwaiti government had pledged an addi- 
tional $13.5 billion in support of the war. [1/26 WP] 

Saudi Arabia announced plans to contribute 
$13.5 billion toward the costs to be incurred from 
the war during the first three months of 1991. [1/27 
WP] 

The oil slick in the Gulf was reported to be 40 
miles in length and 8 miles in width and continuing 
to expand. 

US military spokesman Lt. Col. Mike Scott 
reported that the allies would begin to target 
bridges, roads, troop concentrations, and storage 
areas in preparation for a ground war. [1/27 NYT] 

US marines along the Saudi-Kuwaiti border 
launched at least two separate artillery attacks at 
Iraqi artillery positions in Kuwait. [1/27 WP] 

In Iran, at least seven Iraqi fighter planes were 
allowed to make emergency landings. According to 
Pentagon officials, at least twenty-four fighter and 
support planes had landed in Iran in the previous 
week. It was unclear whether the pilots were 
defecting or following orders to protect Iraqi planes 
from the allied assault. US officials assured Iran 
that the planes would not be downed in Iranian 
airspace. 

The Iranian government reiterated its neutrality 
and said it would impound all Iraqi planes landing 
in Iran during the war. [1/27 NYT] 

Iran announced plans to send humanitarian aid 
to Iraq through the Iranian Red Crescent and the 
ICRC. [1/28 FBIS] 


The Iraqi government moved the so-called Gulf 

Peace Team from their camp on the border to 
Baghdad. [1/31 WP] 
Jan. 27: Iraqi soldiers on the Kuwaiti island of 
Maridum surrendered to allied forces without en- 
gaging in battle. The men reportedly had not been 
sent supplies in at least a week. [1/28 NYT] 

According to US Central Command, allied 
forces had sunk 18 Iraqi ships in the first 10 days of 
the wer. [1/28 WP] 

In an effort to stop the flow of oil from the Sea 
Island Terminal, US F-111s bombed two manifolds 
that directed the flow of oil from the storage tanks 
at Mina al-Ahmadi to the loading terminal. The 
Operation was supposed to cause the oil to spill 
onto the land rather than into the Gulf. 

A small fire at the Sea Island Terminal, started 
on 25 January when US naval ships fired at a small 
Iraqi ship alleged to be laying mines, continued to 
burn, eliminating a small amount of oil. (1/28 NYT] 

Islamabad radio asserted that reports that 
clashes had taken place between Pakistani and US 
troops in Saudi Arabia were not true. [1/28 FBIS] 
Jan. 28: In a letter to UN secretary general Javier 
Perez de Cuéllar, Iraqi president Hussein reported 
that allied bombing had killed 324 civilians and 
wounded 416. 

According to US sources, Iraqi planes continued 
to fly to Iran bringing the total of Iraqi planes in 
Iran to more than 80. 

US Central Command in Riyadh reported that 
the previous day's attack on manifolds at the Sea 
Island Terminal had successfully cut the flow of oil 
into the Gulf. Saudi Arabia estimated that almost 
11 million barrels of oil had spilled, making it the 
largest oil slick in history. [1/29 NYT] 

Parts of an Iraqi Scud missile fired at Israel fell 
on Palestinian villages in the West Bank. Patriots 
were not fired at the Scud. Another Iraqi missile 
was intercepted by a Patriot over Riyadh. [1/29 
WP, FBIS] 

Iraq opened its border with Jordan. More than 
1,000 people exited, but some 500 Egyptians were 
prevented from doing so. [1/29 FBIS, 1/20 NYT] 
Jan. 29: Soviet foreign minister Alexandr Bess- 
mertnykh and US secretary of state James Baker 
issued a statement saying hostilities could end if 
Iraq committed to withdrawing from Kuwait and 
took ‘‘immediate, concrete steps'' toward carrying 
out pertinent UN resolutions. The statement also 
called for renewed efforts to find a “comprehensive 
solution” to the Arab-Israeli conflict and to resolve 
broader Middle East issues after the war. [1/30 WP] 

In the largest ground attack in the first two weeks 
of the war, US marines fired more than 300 rounds 
of artillery, mortars, TOW missiles, and automatic 
cannon fire at positions believed to be Iraqi bun- 
kers and installation points in Kuwait. [1/30 FT] 

Baghdad radio alleged that an unidentified allied 
POW was killed by a 28 January allied air raid on 
**one of the departments of the Ministry of Indus- 


try." Previous reports said other POWs also had 
been injured. [1/29 WP, 1/30 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that allied forces 
had lost 18 planes to hostile fire and that Iraq had 
lost 26. [1/29 WP] 

Germany announced plans to give an additional 
$5.5 billion toward US costs from the war. Officials 
also announced additional military support for Tur- 
key and Israel. [1/30 NYT, WP] 

French defense minister Jean-Pierre Chevéne- 
ment resigned over objections to allied objectives 
in the Gulf War. He was replaced by Pierre Joxe. 
[1/30 NYT] 

According to Salamah Hammad, head of Jor- 

dan’s Evacuee Affairs Committee, 15,337 evacuees 
had crossed into Jordan since 17 January. [1/30 
FBIS] 
Jan. 30: In one of four Iraqi assaults across the 
border, Iraqi forces captured Khafji, a Saudi 
coastal city six miles from the Kuwaiti border. 
Allied forces repulsed the other three attacks. 
Eleven US marines were reported killed and two 
missing. Iraqi casualties were believed “‘heavy.”’ 
[131 WP, 2/1 NYT] 

US State Department spokeswoman Margaret 
Tutwiler and White House press secretary Marlin 
Fitzwater asserted that the Baker-Bessmertnykh 
statement of the previous day did not reflect a 
change in US policy. 

US officials reported that a second oil slick was 
forming from the offshore platform at Mina al- 
Bakr. [1/31 WP] 

Germany announced plans to give Britain $535 
million to help pay for war costs. 

Traq began allowing foreign journalists to return 
to Baghdad. 

Vice-Admiral Mario Buracchia, the Italian naval 

commander for the Gulf, resigned following allega- 
tions that he doubted the wisdom of the allies’ 
decision to launch an offensive. [1/31 FT] 
Jan. 31: Bush administration officials outlined four 
areas to be addresssed in postwar peace efforts: 
economic issues, regional security, arms control, 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict. [2/1 WP] 

Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
chastized Iraqi deputy prime minister Sa*dun Ham- 
madi for allowing almost 100 planes to fly into Iran 
without permission. Velayati also expressed regret 
for the ‘indiscriminate bombing" of Iraq by allied 
forces. 

Western officials confirmed reports that US B-52 
bombers flying in raids against Iraq secretly had 
been using air bases in Spain and had received 
permission to use an airfield in Britain in order to 
increase the number of raids. 

After 36 hours of combat, allied forces retook 
Khafji. (2/1 NYT] 

Allied planes bombed a 15-mile-long traffic jam 
on the road from Baghdad to Basra. [2/1 WP] 

In a second engagement, allied bombers attacked 
a 10-mile-long line of Iraqi military vehicles in Iraq 
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that were allegedly driving toward Saudi Arabia. 
[2/1 NYT] 

An Iraqi Scud missile reportedly aimed at Tel 
Aviv landed in the West Bank but did not cause ' 
any casualties. Palestinian officials denied the mis- 
sile landed in the West Bank. [2/1 NYT, 2/4 FBIS] 

Germany began to deliver $670 million in mili- 
tary aid to Israel, including gas antidotes and gas 
masks. [2/1 NYT] l 
Feb. 1: Contradicting Jordanian claims that the UN 
had granted it an exemption to the embargo against 
Iraqi oil, US State Department spokeswoman Tu- 
twiler accused Jordan of violating sanctions by 
importing oil from Iraq. [2/2 WP] 

The European Community (EC) announced 
plans to release $204 million in aid to Syria because 
of Damascus’ policies during the crisis. [2/2 FT] 

Israel suspended the credentials of Newsweek 
bureau chief Theodore Stanger for violating cen- 
sorship laws by reporting on the location of the 
US-supplied Patriot missile systems. 

Allied forces captured approximately 500 POWs 
in Khafji as they solidified their hold on the Saudi 
city. Gen. Khalid bin Sultan, commander of Saudi 
forces and joint Arab-Islamic Forces, reported 30 
Iraqi fatalities and 33 injuries, and 15 Saudi fatali- 
ties and 32 injuries in the battle for Khafji. [2/2 WP] 
Feb. 2: Two Iraqi Scud missiles hit an unpopulated 
area in the West Bank. A third missile shot at 
Riyadh was intercepted by a US Patriot missile. 
[2/3 WP] 

US Central Command in Saudi Arabia said the 
Iraqi navy was ''combat ineffective” after allied 
forces destroyed 24 attack boats and damaged 31 
others. [2/3 NYT] 

US officials reported that the oil slick at the Mina 
al-Bakr terminal had expanded to approximately 
40-miles long and 6-miles wide. Officials suggested 
the leak was caused by ''hostilities'' in the area and 
not deliberately started by Iraq. 

The Sea Island Terminal oil slick reached the 
Saudi coast. 

US intelligence officer Rear Adm. Mike McCon- 
nell said the Iraqi air defense officials previously 
reported on 25 January to have been assassinated 
qe seen alive after their alleged deaths. [2/3 
Feb. 3: Algerian foreign minister Sid Ahmad 
Ghozali criticized the allied bombardment of Iraq, 
saying the coalition was using the war as an excuse 
to destroy Iraq. [2/4 FT] 

Two Iraqi-fired Scud missiles landed in unpopu- 
lated areas of Israel. 

US Central Command chief of staff Maj. Gen. 
Robert Johnston reported that seven of the eleven 
US marines killed at Khafji were killed by a missile 
fired by US forces. 

On its way back to its base in Diego Garcia, a US 
B-52 crashed in the Indian Ocean reportedly be- 
cause of mechanical failures. Three crew members 
were rescued and three were missing. [2/4 NYT] 
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The ICRC said it was still waiting for permission 
to visit POWs held by Iraq. [2/4 FT] 

In Jidda, two US soldiers were injured when a 

gunman fired on the civilian bus in which they were 
riding. [2/5 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 4: Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi-Raf- 
sanjani offered to serve as a mediator in negotia- 
tions to find a peaceful resolution to the Gulf War. 
Although the Soviet Union and UN secretary gen- 
eral Perez de Cuéllar endorsed the plan, Iraq 
offered no public reaction, and Bush administration 
officials said they did not trust Iran to serve as an 
honest broker and that a pause in the war would 
only serve Iraqi interests. Iran reportedly had sent 
a peace proposal to Iraqi president Hussein in the 
previous week. Hussein had not responded. [2/5 
NYT] 

Pakistani prime minister Mian Nawaz Sharif 
proposed a six-point peace plan for the resolution 
of the war. [2/5 FT] 

Iraq reportedly closed a Kuwaiti desalination 
plant when it malfunctioned after taking in oil from 
the Sea Island Terminal slick. [2/5 NYT] 

US Central Command chief of staff Maj. Gen. 
Johnston minimized French reports that toxins had 
been released from chemical installations following 
allied air attacks. Johnston said he doubted any 
*serious damage" would result to neighboring 
communities. [2/5 WP] 

Israeli prime minister Shamir said that if Iraq 
used chemical weapons against Israel or otherwise 
caused a significant loss of life, Israel would retal- 
iate. [2/5 FBIS] 

Baghdad radio broadcast "special messages” 

which some US officials believed could have been 
coded messages for listeners outside Iraq to initiate 
attacks against marked targets. [2/6 WP] 
Feb. 5: In Moscow, Soviet foreign minister Bess- 
mertnykh and Syrian defense minister Mustafa 
Tlas held talks on means of resolving the war while 
Soviet deputy foreign minister Alexandr Be- 
lonogov flew to Iran to discuss the Iranian peace 
initiative. [2/6 FT] 

In a letter to Iragi newspapers, Iraqi foreign 
minister Tariq Aziz reported that 428 civilians had 
been killed since 17 January and 650 injured. 

According to US officials, an estimated 10 addi- 
tional Iraqi planes flew to Iran, bringing the total of 
such planes to approximately 110. 

The Gulf Crisis Financial Coordination Group 
said $6.7 billion had been pledged for frontline 
states and the 26 nations in the group promised to 
increase support for these states. 

Iraq suspended rations and completely halted all 
gasoline sales to the general public. [2/6 WP] 

The EC agreed to give Egypt a $240 million loan 
to offset costs from the war. [2/6 FBIS] 

Amman radio reported that in al-Ramtha, resi- 
dents intercepted Turkish trucks in transit to Saudi 
Arabia to protest the Saudi refusal to allow Jordan- 
ian trucks to enter the country. Agence France- 
Presse reported that residents were protesting the 


deaths of Jordanian drivers in allied air raids in 
Iraq. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: In a speech before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, US secretary of state Baker 
said any postwar settlement would have to incor- 
porate ‘‘five pillars”: a new security arrangement 
in the Gulf, an arms control agreement, a program 
of economic reconstruction to ‘tease tension be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots” in the region, 
a renewed effort to resolve Arab-Israeli and Israeli- 
Palestinian conflicts, and a US domestic effort to 
reduce dependence on imported oil. [2/7 NYT] 

Baghdad radio announced that Iraq would cut 
ties with Britain, Egypt, France, Italy, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and the United States. [2/7 NYT, FBIS] 

In a speech on Jordanian television, King Hus- 
sein asserted that the real agenda of the US-led 
coalition was to ‘‘destroy and reorganize the area 
in a manner far more dangerous to [Arab and 
Muslim] people than the Sykes-Picot agreement." 
He called for "immediate and serious" efforts to 
impose a cease-fire and to establish ‘tresponsible 
dialogue” between Iraq and the United States and 
between Arab nations. [2/7 NYT] 

According to a Portuguese diplomatic source in 
Brussels, at a 4 February meeting the EC decided 
to freeze relations with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization because of its position on the Gulf 
crisis. [2/11 FBIS] 

US planes downed four of seven Iraqi planes 
headed for Iran. [2/7 FT] 

Saudi officials reported that 862 Iraqi POWs 

were being held in allied camps. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 7:UN secretary general Perez de Cuéllar said 
there appeared to be thousands of civilian casual- 
ties in Iraq rather than hundreds as reported by 
Baghdad. [2/8 FT] 

US State Department spokeswoman Tutwiler 
announced US plans to reassess the amount of 
economic aid to Jordan for fiscal year 1992 in 
response to King Hussein's stance toward the war. 
[2/8 NYT] 

Allied bombers raided Baghdad for the twenty- 
second consecutive night. The allied forces were 
reported to have flown more than 52,000 flights in 
their bombing of Iraq. [2/8 FT, WP] 

A senior Pakistani military officer claimed that 

Pakistan's military command *'regretted'' sending 
11,000 troops to Saudi Arabia. [2/8 WP] 
Feb. 8: In meetings at a US air base near Dhahran, 
US secretary of defense Richard Cheney said 
ground and amphibious assaults would be needed 
to ''flush-out" Iraqi troops making them more 
vulnerable to air attacks. [2/9 NYT] 

Iran asked the UN to investigate whether an 
Iraqi factory bombed by allied forces on 21 January 
produced infant formula, as Iraq claimed, or bio- 
logical weapons, as the United States claimed. [2/9 
WP} 

An oil slick was reported formed and 60 miles of 
Saudi coastline fouled when a tanker ran ashore 
after being hit by allied forces. The slick caused the 


e- 


closure of the Safaniyya desalination plant. [2/9 
WP, 2/10 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that India had 
granted US military planes refueling rights. [2/8 
WP] 

Three hundred fifty Afghan mujahidin joined the 
US-led coalition in Saudi Arabia. [2/9 WP] 

Feb. 9: For the first time in six days, Iraq fired a 
Scud missile at Israel, hitting the outskirts of Tel 
Aviv. 

In a statement run by TASS, Soviet president 
Gorbachev warned that allied actions in the war 
were threatening to exceed the mandate of UN 
resolutions. He urged the combatants to seek a 
diplomatic resolution to the war quickly. 

For the first time, the Syrian paper al-Thawra 
called for the assassination of Iraqi president Hus- 
sein. [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 10: In a message delivered to Tehran by Iraqi 
deputy prime minister Hammadi, Iraq rejected 
Iran’s peace initiative. [2/11 WP] 

In an ABC News interview, Jordanian king Hus- 
sein claimed his 6 February speech had been 
misinterpreted and that Jordan continued to op- 
pose the 2 August Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. [2/11 
FBIS] 

Iraq canceled import duties on all goods in an 
apparent effort to encourage violations of the UN- 
sponsored embargo. [2/11 FT, 2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: Six people were injured when debris from 
an Iraqi Scud missile hit a Tel Aviv neighborhood. 

Iraqi religious affairs minister Abdallah Fadil 
Abbas stated that thousands of Iraqi civilians had 
been killed by the allied offensive. 

The Iraqi government extended the draft to 
include 17-year-old boys still enrolled in school. 

Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens met with 
US secretary of defense Cheney in Washington to 
impress upon him the extent of suffering imposed 
on Israel by Iraqi Scud attacks and the limits of 
Israeli restraint from retaliation. [2/12 NYT] 

The US State Department reported approxi- 
mately 100 terrorist incidents world-wide since 16 
January, resulting in five fatalities and about 50 
injuries. Only one incident, the 19 January at- 
tempted bombing in Manila, had been linked to the 
Iraqi government. [2/12 WP] 

Syria agreed to provide Jordan with oil by- 

products and, if arrangements could be made, with 
crude oil. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 12: Following a meeting with Soviet envoy 
Primakov, Iraqi president Hussein said he was 
willing to work with the Soviet Union to end the 
war but that resolution could not be achieved until 
the allied forces had been ‘‘beaten back.” [2/13 
NYT] 

Rear Adm. Mike McConnell, intelligence direc- 
tor for the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, said more than 
50 oil fields in Kuwait were on fire. Some were 
started by allied bombing and others were set 
intentionally by Iraqi forces. [2/13 WP] 
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Allied efforts to destroy Iraq’s missile launchers 
had not been effective and several people were 
injured when an Iraqi Scud hit a Tel Aviv suburb. 
Another landed harmlessly in Israel and Patriots 
intercepted a missile aimed at Riyadh. [2/13 NYT] 

Jordan announced plans to purchase 100,000 
tons of crude oil from Yemen to fill the void of Iraqi 
imports blocked by allied bombardment. [2/13 FT] 
Feb. 13: More than 400 Iraqis were killed when 
allied planes bombed a large air raid shelter in 
Baghdad. US officials asserted that their evidence 
showed the structure to be a military command and 
control center; the officials said they did not know 
why civilians were in the building and implied that 
they had been placed there intentionally by the 
Iraqi government. [2/13 FBIS, 2/14 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Saudi Arabia 

had considered requesting billions of dollars in 
loans from international banks to help finance the 
war. [2/13 WP] 
Feb. 14: At the first closed-door session of the UN 
Security Council in 15 years, China and Yemen 
proposed a peace plan calling for a halt to the allied 
bombing and for the formation of a UN Security 
Council commission to study ways to resolve the 
conflict. The Security Council met to review the 
first four weeks of the war. [2/15 WP, NYT] 

Indian foreign minister V.C. Shukla accused 
allied forces of exceeding their UN mandate by 
targeting nonmilitary locations in Iraq and Kuwait. 
[2/15 FT] 

Pentagon reports suggested that the facility 
bombed the preceding day in Baghdad may have 
been used for both civilian and military functions. 
D/15 NYT] 

Iraqi president Hussein refused to host or meet 
with Pakistani prime minister Nawaz Sharif saying 
that he was too closely allied with the enemy. [2/15 
FBIS} 

UN secretary general Perez de Cuéllar an- 
nounced plans to send a team from the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the UN Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) to Baghdad to distribute 
$600,000 worth of medical aid. [2/15 WP] 

In Amman in meetings with Crown Prince Has- 
san and King Hussein, German foreign minister 
Genscher offered Jordan approximately $100 mil- 
lion in additional aid to offset losses from the Gulf 
crisis. 

Soviet president Gorbachev and his foreign min- 
ister Bessmertnykh met with exiled Kuwaiti amir 
Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah in Moscow. [2/15 FT] 

IRNA reported that 5,800 evacuees had fled from 
Iraq into Iran since 17 January. (2/15 FBIS] 

Two Iraqi Scuds harmlessly landed in northern 
Saudi Arabia. [2/15 WP] 

Col. Abdallah al-Kandari, a spokesman for the 
exiled Kuwaiti government, alleged that Iraqi 
forces had executed more than 200 people in Ku- 
wait. No outside confirmation was available. [2/15 


FT] 
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Feb. 15: Iraq issued a ‘‘statement of terms for 
peace” in which it agreed to implement UN Secur- 
ity Council Resolution 660 in exchange for a com- 
prehensive cease-fire, the cancellation of remaining 
UN resolutions regarding the Gulf crisis, the total 
withdrawal of allied forces, Israeli withdrawal from 
all Arab lands in accordance with UN resolutions, 
and a guarantee of Iraq's sovereign rights. It also 
demanded financial support for reconstruction, the 
cancellation of debts owed to countries participat- 
ing in the allied coalition by Iraq and other Middle 
Eastern countries which were harmed by but did 
not take part in the aggression, and independence 
for the Guif states in determining regional security 
arrangements. [2/15 FBIS] 

US president Bush rejected the Iraqi proposal, 
calling it a “cruel hoax." He also encouraged a 
civil uprising and the overthrow of Iraqi president 
Hussein. British prime minister John Major and 
French president Mitterrand also rejected the Iraqi 
proposal, as did the foreign ministers of the eight 
Arab nations participating in the anti-Iraq coali- 
tion. 

Pentagon officials reiterated their position that 

Iraq could stop the allied attack by declaring an 
unconditional withdrawal. [2/16 NYT] 
Feb. 16: After an initially favorable response to the 
Iraqi proposal of the preceding day, Soviet officials 
rejected it because of the number and extent of the 
conditions. The Soviets maintained, however, that 
the proposal was a starting point for diplomatic 
discussions. [2/17 WP] 

The New York Times reported that US president 
Bush had agreed to a request from Soviet president 
Gorbachev not to initiate a ground war until after 
Iraqi foreign minister Aziz's scheduled 17 Febru- 
ary visit to Moscow to discuss diplomatic solu- 
tions. [2/16 NYT] 

Arab members of the coalition aligned against 

Iraq finished two days of meetings in Cairo and 
issued a communiqué outlining their defense and 
economic plans for the postwar Middle East. [2/17 
NYT] 
Feb. 17: Iraqi foreign minister Aziz met with Soviet 
president Gorbachev to discuss diplomatic options 
for resolving the crisis including the 15 February 
Iraqi peace initiative. [2/18 NYT] 

In its fourteenth attack since the war began, Iraq 
fired at least two Scuds at Israel. Iraq claimed the 
missiles were aimed at the Dimona nuclear reactor 
in the Negev. [2/18 FT, NYT] 

The US Central Command reported that the 
regular skirmishes along the Saudi border were 
heavier than usual with seven separate US-initiated 
clashes. 

: Pentagon officials accused Iraq of deliberately 
damaging a mosque in Basra to trick the media into 
reporting that allied planes had bombed a religious 
site. 

Indian prime minister Chandra Shekhar re- 
scinded his agreement to allow US military planes 
to refuel in his country. 


WHO and UNICEF officials reported the safe 
arrival of a convoy of trucks bringing 54 tons of 
medicine to Iraq from Iran. The convoy had been 
guaranteed passage by allied forces. 

At a press conference, ICRC president Cornelio 
Sommaruga complained about the lack of cooper- 
ation from Iraqi authorities for ICRC delegates 
who were trying to assess casualites, food and 
water shortages, and conditions for POWs in Iraq. 

Travelers returning from Iraq alleged that Iraqi 
protesters had killed 10 Baath Party officials on 10 
February when the officials were attempting to 
quell a demonstration calling on Iraqi forces to 
withdraw from Kuwait. [2/18 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that experts 

working to clean up oil spills that occurred during 
the war had suggested the total oil initially released 
into the Gulf may have been as low as 500,000-3 
million barrels. They also had claimed oil leaked 
from at least four sources other than the Sea Island 
Terminal and that allied bombing or poor mainte- 
nance might have been responsible for some of 
those. Approximately 100 barrels per day contin- 
ued to flow into the Gulf. [2/17 WP] 
Feb. 18: Iraqi foreign minister Aziz left Moscow for 
Baghdad with an undisclosed Soviet peace pro- 
posal. Although Soviet leaders expressed optimism 
about the Iraqi reply, the Bush administration 
indicated that nothing in the plan would cause a 
ground offensive to be delayed. [2/19 NYT] 

Following several weeks of preparation by Paki- 
stani prime minister Nawaz Sharif, leaders of about 
a dozen Islamic movements in Asia and Africa met 
in Lahore under the sponsorship of Pakistan’s 
ruling Jamiaat-i Islami party to seek a negotiated 
solution to the war. [2/19 FBIS] 

Two US naval ships were badly damaged when 

they struck Iraqi mines off the Kuwaiti coast. [2/19 
NYT] 
Feb. 19: US president Bush said the Soviet initia- 
tive fell “well short of what would be required” to 
stop the war. Soviet officials asserted the plan 
adhered completely to the UN resolution calling 
for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait but no further 
details were released as Moscow waited for an 
Iragi response. French and British officials also 
rejected the Soviet initiative and suggested it was 
being used by Iraq to stall for time. [12/20 WP, 
NYT] 

Joumhuri Eslami reported that Iraqi deputy 
prime minister Hammadi had informed Iranian 
officials the previous week that 20,000 Iraqis died 
in the first four weeks of the war and 60,000 were 
injured. 

The US guided missile cruiser Princeton was 
withdrawn from Kuwaiti waters because of damage 
sustained when it hit a mine the preceding day. To 
date, it was the most significant material damage 
sustained by allied forces. [2/20 NYT] 

Some 2,500 Egyptian war refugees who had been 
detained by Iraq at the Jordanian border were 
permitted to cross into Jordan. [2/20 FBIS] 


Feb. 20: Britain and the United States separately 
said they had rejected the Soviet peace initiative 
because, among other things, it lacked a rigid 
timetable and called for the cancellation of all 
pertinent UN resolutions other than resolution 660. 
[2/21 NYT] 

UNICEF issued an appeal for humanitarian aid 

for Jordan which was. suffering increased poverty 
due to the war. [2/21 FT] 
Feb. 21: Iraqi foreign minister Aziz delivered Iraq's 
acceptance of the terms of the Soviet peace initia- 
tive to Moscow: an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
beginning on the second day after a cease-fire, 
ending within an unspecified fixed period of time 
and taking place under the supervision of UN- 
appointed countries not involved in the conflict; 
the cancellation of UN economic sanctions when 
Iraq had withdrawn two-thirds of its troops from 
Kuwait; and the cancellation of the remaining 
pertinent UN resolutions when the withdrawal was 
completed. Allied POWs would be released at the 
time of the cease-fire. 

In contradiction to previous statements, Lt. 

Gen. Thomas Kelly, operations director for the US 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, acknowledged that US patrols 
routinely had been executing raids across the bor- 
der into Iraq and Kuwait. [2/22 NYT] 
Feb. 22: In Washington, US president Bush—with 
the approval of British, French, and Israeli lead- 
ers—warned Iraq that allied troops would launch a 
massive ground attack in 24 hours, at 12 noon EST 
on 23 February, unless Iraqi troops had begun 
withdrawing from Kuwait. In addition, in 48 hours 
Iraqi forces were to have left Kuwait City and to 
have released all allied POWs, and, by the end of 
one week, they were to have completed a total 
withdrawal. 

After Bush issued his ultimatum, the Soviet 
Union released a revised peace initiative calling on 
Iraq to leave Kuwait City in four days, to release 
allied POWs in three days, and to leave all of 
Kuwait in twenty-one days. 

The Iraqi government denounced the Bush ulti- 
matum calling it ‘‘shameful,’’ and voiced support 
for the diplomatic efforts of the Soviet Union. Iraqi 
president Hussein authorized Iraqi foreign minister 
Aziz, who was in Moscow, to commit to any 
concessions required in negotiations with the So- 
viets. [2/22 NYT] 

The Pentagon claimed Iraq had set at least 100 oil 
wells on fire during the preceding 24 hours. [2/23 
WP] 

Allied forces reportedly dropped napalm along 
the Iraqi front in Kuwait to burn oil placed in 
trenches as part of a barricade. 

Baghdad radio claimed the allied forces had 
initiated the ground offensive. [2/23 NYT] 

The New York Times cited reports that Saudi 
Arabia had been inviting leaders of Iraqi opposition 
groups to Riyadh to form a government-in-exile 
that would fill a **power vacuum” in Baghdad if 
Iraqi president Hussein were overthrown. Some 
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members of the opposition said the reports were 
exaggerated. [2/22 NYT] 

The exiled Kuwaiti government announced an 
initial three-month $126 million emergency recon- 
struction plan for Kuwait. [2/25 FBIS] 

The total number of Scud missiles said to have 

been launched at Israel and Saudi Arabia in the first 
five weeks of the war was 72. [2/23 NYT] 
Feb. 23: Hours after the 12 noon EST deadline, 
more than 700,000 allied soldiers launched a 
ground invasion into occupied Kuwait and Iraq. 
[2/24 WP] 

Iraqi foreign minister Aziz and other Iraqi offi- 
cials reiterated Iraq's endorsement of the Soviet 
Union's 22 February initiative and denied US 
allegations that Iraq had set fire to oil wells in 
Kuwait. [2/24 NYT] 

US spokesman Brig. Gen. Richard Neal said 

Kuwaiti resistance forces had reported that Iraq 
was carrying out ‘‘a systematic campaign of exe- 
cutions” against people in Kuwait. [2/24 NYT, 
WP] 
Feb. 24: In the first day of the ground attack, allied 
forces reportedly took more than 10,000 POWs. 
Large numbers of the prisoners surrendered volun- 
tarily. [2/25 WP] 

Many of the allied nations ordered a news black- 
out thereby limiting reports of the war. [2/25 NYT] 

Israeli officials confirmed that they had re- 
quested $1 billion in emergency aid from the 
United States to cover the costs of the war. 

Turkey withdrew its forces eight miles from the 

Iraqi border to make room for possible Iraqi mili- 
tary deserters fleeing Iraq. [2/26 FBIS] 
Feb. 25: Iraqi foreign minister Aziz informed the 
Soviet ambassador in Baghdad that Iraq had or- 
dered its forces to withdraw ''to the positions held 
prior to August 1, 1990," as demanded by UN 
resolution 660. 

Bush administration officials said because there 
had been no authoritative contact with the UN the 
allied offensive would continue. [2/26 NYT} 

In an emergency meeting of the UN Security 
Council, Soviet representatives said Iraq was will- 
ing to *'respond positively" to US demands and 
presented an undisclosed three-point initiative 
pom on an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. [2/26 
WP 

Twenty-seven US soldiers were killed when an 
Iraqi Scud missile demolished their barracks near 
Dhahran. A Patriot missile intercepted a second 
Scud missile over Bahrain. [2/26 NYT] 

Doctors returning from a WHO- and UNICEF- 

sponsored trip to Baghdad said the lack of water 
and medicines had created a situation in which a 
major epidemic of diseases could erupt as the 
weather warmed. [2/26 WP] 
Feb. 26: In a speech broadcast on Baghdad radio, 
Iraqi president Hussein announced that the with- 
drawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait would be 
completed by the end of the day. 
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US president Bush responded that allied forces 
would continue to attack Iraqi forces—which he 
said were retreating rather than withdrawing. Bush 
demanded that the Iraqi president unconditionally 
surrender, renounce claims on Kuwait, and ex- 
press remorse for Iraqi aggression. 

By aclear majority, UN Security Council mem- 
bers, including the Soviet Union, voted to reaffirm 
the need for Iraq to comply with all 12 UN resolu- 
tions on the Gulf crisis. [2/27 NYT] 

Allied forces took control of Kuwait City. The 
exiled Kuwaiti amir Jabir al-Ahmad declared a 
state of martial law for three months and appointed 
Crown Prince Saad al-Abdallah al-Sabah military 
governor. [2/26 FBIS] 

For the second consecutive day, US planes 
bombed more than 1,000 Iraqi soldiers stuck in a 
traffic jam on the road leading from Kuwait to Iraq, 
creating the “Highway of Death.” [2/27 FT, 3/2 
WP] 

Kuwaiti resistance fighters claimed that retreat- 
ing Iraqi forces had taken thousands of city resi- 
dents with them as hostages. 

Saudi officials reported logistical difficulties in 

dealing with the more than 30,000 Iraqi POWs. 
[2/27 WP] 
Feb. 27: US president Bush announced that the 
allied forces had been victorious in liberating Ku- 
wait and in defeating the Iraqi army, and, there- 
fore, ordered allied forces to suspend attacks 
against Iraq as of midnight EST. Bush said a 
permanent cease-fire was contingent upon Iraqi 
willingness to comply with all 12 pertinent UN 
resolutions, to return all POWs and detained Ku- 
waiti citizens, and to provide maps of all land and 
sea mines to the allies. . 

The UN Security Council denounced a letter 
submitted by Iraqi foreign minister Aziz formally 
announcing the Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait and 
voicing Iraq’s willingness to comply with UN res- 
olutions 660, 662, and 674 if the Security Council 
passed a new resolution implementing a cease-fire 
and invalidating UN resolutions 661, 665, and 670. 

Kuwaiti foreign minister Sabah al-Ahmad al- 
Sabah asserted that Kuwait would not negotiate 
with Iraq on border or oil-rights issues, as called 
for in UN resolution 660, and that previous agree- 
ments would stand. [2/28 NYT] 

A Turkish foreign ministry spokesman reported 
that 3,371 Iraqis had left Iraq for Turkey since 2 
August. [2/28 FBIS] 

Before the truce declared by President Bush 
went into effect, 800 US tanks and armored vehi- 
cles engaged in the most intense fighting of the war 
with 250-300 Iraqi tanks from the Republican 
Guard tank corps. Iraq lost more than 200 tanks, 
and thousands of Iraqi soldiers surrendered. [2/28 
NYT] 

Feb. 28: Six weeks after the Gulf War began, at 12 
midnight EST, a truce was implemented. 

Iraq agreed to follow all 12 UN resolutions on 
the Gulf crisis and to send military commanders to 


meet with allied commanders to arrange a cease- 
fire agreement. 

Allied commanders said that, in addition to the 
conditions presented by US president Bush on 27 
February, allied troops would not withdraw from 
Iraq and Kuwait until Iraq agreed to the destruc- 
tion of tanks and other Iraqi military equipment left 
on the battlefield. 

US military officials estimated that 25,000- 
50,000 Iraq soldiers had been killed in the war, but 
other officials issued estimates as high as 100,000. 
No estimate of the number of civilian casualties 
was available. [3/1 NYT] 

According to al-Ahdath (London), Iraq had ex- 
ecuted Lt. Gen. Saadi Mahdi, the defense minister, 
and two of his aides. [3/5 FBIS] 

The new French ambassador to Kuwait Jean- 
Pierre Bressot arrived in Kuwait. [3/1 FBIS] 
Mar. 1: According to the Financial Times, resi- 
dents of Basra staged demonstrations against Iraqi 
president Hussein without evoking opposition from 
Iraqi military forces stationed there. [3/2 FT] 

Algeria denied a report in Le Monde that Iraqi 
president Hussein had requested asylum there. [3/2 
NYT] 

The UN High Commission on Refugees (UN- 
HCR) reported that more than 15,000 refugees had 
fled Iraq since January and that of these 10,000 
remained in camps in Iran, Jordan, Syria, and 
Turkey. [3/2 FT] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Iraq had fired 
39 Scud missiles at Israel in 18 attacks, resulting 
directly in one death and nearly 200 injuries. [3/1 
JP] 

The European Commission announced plans to 
provide £176 million to Israel and to Palestinians in 
the occupied territories to offset costs from the 
war. [3/2 FT] 

The new US ambassador to Kuwait Edward W. 
Gnehm reopened the embassy. The British, Cana- 
dian, and French embassies also opened. [3/2 WP] 
Mar. 2: Eleven members of the UN Security 
Council voted in support of resolution 686 calling 
on Iraq to release all POWs and Kuwaiti prisoners, 
return all stolen property, accept liability for war 
damages, rescind its annexation of Kuwait, and 
provide maps of mine fields in order to secure a 
formal end to the war. The resolution maintained 
the economic and military embargo against Iraq 
indefinitely. Cuba voted against the resolution, and 
China, India, and Yemen abstained. [3/3 WP] 

Chaos and demonstrations prevailed in Basra 
where US officials claimed the civil government 
had suffered ‘‘a total breakdown." 

The ICRC officially reported to Britain and the 
United States that Iraq was prepared to exchange 
POWs immediately. 

Brig. Gen. Steven Arnold of the US Central 
Command in Saudi Arabia reported that, in viola- 
tion of the truce, dozens of Iraqi tanks had attacked 
US forces in the Euphrates River Valley. 


Forty days after they were taken prisoner, Iraqi 

officials released CBS News anchorman Bob Si- 
mon and his crew. [3/3 NYT] 
Mar. 3: In Safwan, US Gen. Schwarzkopf and 
Saudi Gen. Khalid bin Sultan met with an eight- 
member Iraqi delegation and agreed to terms for a 
temporary cease-fire. The agreement called for the 
prompt release of POWS by both parties, US 
withdrawal from Iraq following the negotiation of a 
permanent cease-fire and Iraqi compliance with all 
pertinent UN resolutions, and Iraqi assistance in 
locating land and sea mines. The agreement also 
charted a dividing line between allied and Iraqi 
forces in Iraq and arranged for the separation of the 
forces in southern Iraq. (3/4 NYT] 

Iraq announced its acceptance of UN resolution 
686. [3/4 WP] 

French president Mitterrand called for a meeting 
of heads of government from UN Security Council 
member countries to initiate a peace process for 
the Middle East addressing Israeli and Palestinian 
concerns, Lebanese sovereignty, and issues in- 
volving postwar Iraq. 

Egyptian president Mubarak offered to help with 
the reconstruction of Iraq. [3/4 WP] 

The New York Times reported that Kuwaiti 
resistance members, who were said to be control- 
ling Kuwait City, had executed “a number” of 
Iraqi secret police since the Iraqi withdrawal. [3/3 
NYT] 

Kuwaiti army soldiers blocked off Palestinian 
neighborhoods and conducted house-to-house 
searches for weapons and people who allegedly 
collaborated with Iraq. The soldiers arrested sev- 
eral hundred Palestinians and reportedly found 
hundreds of weapons. 

According to Abd al-Amir al-Anbari, Iraq’s per- 
manent representative to the UN, Iraq had re- 
leased 10 POWs as a goodwill gesture. 

Official reports from Iran, Syria, and Western 
intelligence officials claimed that demonstrations 
and clashes between government forces and oppo- 
sition groups, including Shi‘i supporters of Tehran- 
based cleric Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim, leader of 
the Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq (SAIRD, had spread from Basra to several 
towns in southeastern Iraq. (3/4 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that, although 
there had been a dramatic increase in alleged 
terrorist incidents during the war, intelligence ex- 
perts considered most of them '*minor freelance 
operations” rather than Iraqi-sponsored attacks. 
About half of the attacks recorded were aimed at 
US targets. [3/3 WP] 

Mar. 4: In the worst civil unrest since the beginning 
of Iraqi president Hussein's rule, uprisings contin- 
ued in Basra and many other southern cities as well 
as in Kurdish areas in the north. Reports alleged 
that defeated Iraqi soldiers had joined Shi‘i fighters 
in battles against loyal Republican Guard units. US 
military officials alleged some 7,000 Iraqi soldiers 
had been moved from the Turkish and Iranian 
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borders to protect the government in Baghdad. [3/5 
FBIS, NYT] 

Kuwaiti crown prince and prime minister Saad 
al-Abdallah returned to Kuwait. [3/4 FBIS] 

Lt. Gen. Thomas Kelly, operations director for 
the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that, according to 
the agreement arranged the previous day between 
allied and Iraqi commanders, neither force's mili- 
tary vehicles would approach within one kilometer 
of an established control zone and that Iraqi air- 
craft could not fly within 10 kilometers of the zone. 
Allied aircraft were not restricted in movement. 
[3/5 WP] 

The Iraqi Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) declared that all deserters and absentees 
from the Iraqi army would be pardoned if they 
reported for duty within seven days. [3/4 FBIS] 
Mar. 5: The Iraqi government annulled its annex- 
ation of Kuwait and agreed to release stolen Ku- 
waiti assets. [3/6 NYT] 

In Damascus, the foreign ministers of Egypt, 
Syria, and the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
reached agreement on postwar defense arrange- 
ments in the Gulf. Details of the agreement were 
not disclosed. 

SAIRI leader Hakim denied reports that his 
organization was leading the uprising in the south. 
He said it was a popular uprising from within Iraq. 
[3/6 WP] 

Pentagon officials claimed that US forces were 
not involved in any way in the uprisings in Iraq. 
[3/8 WP] 

Iraqi deputy prime minister Hammadi traveled to 
Iran reportedly to negotiate the release of Iraqi 
planes which had been flown to Iran during the : 
war. 

Iraq freed the last 35 allied POWs. The 6 US 
POWS released the previous day reported to offi- 
cials on the USS Mercy that they had not been 
tortured in captivity. 

As many as 26 British, French, and US journal- 
ists were reported missing from southern Iraq 
during the previous 48 hours. [3/6 NYT] 

Kuwaiti oil experts predicted it would be at least 
one year before Kuwait could export oil and as 
long as five before the damage done by Iraq to 
Kuwait’s oil facilities was repaired. [3/6 WP] 

The Kuwaiti government imposed an indefinite 
nighttime curfew. [3/6 FT] 

Saudi officials denied reports on Tehran radio the 
previous day that a number of Palestinians residing 
in Saudi Arabia had been executed for allegedly 
possessing arms and explosives. [3/6 FBIS] 

The Bush administration agreed to give Israel 
$650 million in cash to offset costs incurred during 
the war. In exchange, Israel agreed not to submit 
any additional requests before the end of the 1991 
US fiscal year. (3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 6: At the end of a two-day meeting in Dam- 
ascus, Egypt, Syria, and the GCC states issued the 
“Damascus Declaration” calling for improved re- 
gional security and economic cooperation and pro- 
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posing to send additional Egyptian and Syrian 
troops to the Gulf to form the core of an Arab 
peacekeeping force. [3/7 NYT, FBIS] 

The UN Human Rights Commission condemned 
Iraq for using torture and summary executions 
during its occupation of Kuwait and for failing to 
“treat all prisoners of war and detained civilians in 
accordance with humanitarian law.” (3/7 WP] 

In the first visit of an allied leader to Kuwait 
since the end of the Iraqi occupation, British prime 
minister Major arrived to survey the destruction. 
(3/7 FT] 

Iraq ordered Western journalists to leave the 
country by 4:00 am, Baghdad time, the following 
day. 

Ten additional Western journalists were reported 
missing from southern Iraq. [3/7 NYT] 

SAIRI denied reports that it had given asylum to 
21 Western journalists in Iraq. [3/7 FBIS] 

Germany agreed to send five minesweepers and 
two supply ships to the Gulf to help with mine- 
clearing operations. [3/7 FT] 

The Japanese government reported that its em- 

bassy in Kuwait had sheltered 16 US citizens in the 
weeks following the August 2, 1991, Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait. [3/7 NYT] 
Mar. 7: Hundreds of Kuwaitis crossed back into 
Kuwait from Iraq following their release from Iraqi 
prisons. The Kuwaiti government prevented non- 
Kuwaitis from entering regardless of how long they 
had lived there or why they had left. [3/8 NYT] 

In his first press conference since returning to 
Kuwait, Crown Prince Saad al-Abdallah suggested 
that martial law would be extended beyond three 
months and denied allegations that Palestinians 
were being singled out by officials for harassment. 
He also reported that 5,500-6,000 Kuwaitis had 
been taken to Iraq with departing Iraqi forces, 
rather than 20,000 as originally reported. [3/8 NYT, 
WP] 

Iraqi president Hussein reportedly offered Shi'i 
and Kurdish opponents separate deals giving them 
Shares in the central government in exchange for 
loyalty. Leaders from both groups rejected the 
proposals. 

Refugees from Basra alleged that Hussein's 
forces had executed scores of opponents following 
antigovernment protests. [3/8 WP] 

In a meeting in London with the Iraqi Joint 
Action Committee, a group of Iraqi opposition 
leaders formed in Damascus in December 1990, 
British Foreign Office minister Douglas Hogg said 
Britain ‘‘looked sympathetically” on the platform 
of the coalition but would offer no more than 
‘moral support” to the group. [3/8 FT] 

The Washington Post reported that after con- 
ducting thorough searches of the area, US officers 
in the Gulf had concluded that Iraq had never 
placed chemical agents in the combat theater. [3/7 
WP] 

Sawt al-Kuwayt al-Duwali (London) reported 
that Iran had rejected a 5 March request by Iraqi 


deputy prime minister Hammadi for the release of 
Iraqi planes. Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
reportedly stated that the planes would not be 
returned until a peace treaty between Iraq and the 
allied forces had been signed. [3/14 FBIS] 

The first group of US soldiers left the Gulf 
region. [3/8 NYT] l 
Mar. 8: US secretary of state Baker arrived in 
Riyadh for talks with Saudi leaders about a Middle 
East peace process. [3/9 NYT] 

Middle East Watch, a New York-based human 
rights organization, issued a statement saying 6,000 
Palestinians allegedly were being held without 
charges in Kuwait. [3/9 WP] 

Iraq released 40 Western journalists to the Red 
Cross in Baghdad. [3/9 NYT] 

The Iraqi government extended to 15 March the 

deadline by which deserters had to return to their 
units to receive amnesty. [3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 9: US government officials warned Iraqi 
president Hussein that the United States would 
launch air strikes against any unit using chemical 
weapons in efforts to put down civil strife. Iraq 
denied US intelligence reports that it planned to 
use chemical weapons. 

US secretary of state Baker met with Kuwaiti 
amir Jabir al-Ahmad in Ta'if and with Crown 
Prince Saad al-Abdallah in Kuwait to discuss Bak- 
er's efforts to negotiate peace in the Middle East 
and Kuwaiti plans for democratization. [3/10 NYT] 
Mar. 10: In meetings with US secretary of state 
Baker in Riyadh, Egypt, Syria, and the GCC 
countries who fought against Iraq endorsed Bak- 
er’s diplomatic efforts in the Middle East. 

Iraqi opposition leaders met in Beirut to discuss 
creating a provisional government to replace Iraqi 
president Hussein. [3/11 NYT] 

British forces began withdrawing from Kuwait. 
[3/11 FT] 

Mar. 11: WHO and UNICEF sent 89 tons of 
medical and other emergency supplies to Baghdad. 
[3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: Allied efforts to begin repatriating the 
60,000 Iraqi POWs held in Saudi Arabia were 
delayed for the second day due to a lack of trans- 
portation on the Iraqi side and the presence of mine 
fields near the exchange site. [3/13 NY T] 

US military police reported that hundreds of 
detainees, both Palestinians and other non- 
Kuwaitis, had been left at a border post just inside 
southern Iraq allegedly by the Kuwaiti resistance 
and military during preceding days. According to 
the police, the detainees had been beaten and 
tortured during interrogations. [3/13 WP] 

Refugees leaving Iraq accused the Iraqi govern- 
ment of using napalm in efforts to quell uprisings. 
[3/12 FBIS] 

Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams reported that 
US POWs had been mistreated during interroga- 
tions. [3/13 NYT] 


Qatar announced it had canceled its share of 
Egypt’s debt to the Gulf Development Agency in 
Egypt. (3/13 FBIS] 

The ICRC sent more than 600 tons of food and 
medical aid to Baghdad. [3/13 FT] 

Officials reported that more than 12,000 Iraqi 
refugees had fled into Iran. [3/13 FBIS] 

Kuwaiti officials reopened the main Kuwaiti port 

Shuayba, after clearing land and sea mines, and the 
Soviet ship Azija and the USS Francis Hammer 
and other ships docked to unload water and fuel. 
(3/13 WP] 
Mar. 13: In a press conference in Canada, US 
president Bush claimed that Iraq’s use of combat 
helicopters violated the truce agreement, and he 
warned Iraq against their continued use against 
anti-government forces. 

Demonstrations were reported in Baghdad as 
clashes continued between antigovernment rebels 
and loyalist forces. [3/14 NYT] 

Britain unfroze Kuwaiti assets which had been 
restricted since 2 August. France already had re- 
leased Kuwaiti assets.[3/14 FT] 

Turkey’s ambassador to Kuwait Guner Oztek 
announced that Kuwait had promised Turkey $900 
million in aid to offset costs from the war. [3/14 
FBIS] 

Mar. 14: Kuwaiti amir Jabir al-Ahmad returned to 
Kuwait. [3/15 NYT] 

In response to concerns raised by the ICRC, US 
officials, and others, Kuwaiti planning minister 
Sulayman Mutawa said the government had or- 
dered an investigation into allegations that Kuwaiti 
soldiers had tortured non-Kuwaiti residents. 

According to US analysts, Kurdish fighters had 
taken control of a large portion of northern Iraq. 
(3/15 WP] 

US secretary of state Baker ended talks with 

Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad and left the Middle 
East for Moscow asserting that the initial steps for 
a regional peace in the Middle East were being 
taken. [3/15 NYT] 
Mar. 15: In an apparent warning to Iraqi president 
Hussein, the United States sent tank units back to 
their forwardmost positions along the temporary 
cease-fire line. [3/16 NYT] 

In a letter to the Iraqi RCC, US commander in 
the Gulf Gen. Schwarzkopf warned that any flight 
of a fixed-wing aircraft was considered a violation 
of the allied-imposed cease-fire terms and could be 
shot down. 

Soviet president Gorbachev asserted that any 
further military action against Iraq would exceed 
the mandate of UN resolution 678 and would not be 
supported by the Soviet Union. [3/16 WP] 

ICRC officials returned the first group of Iraqi 
POWs. 

US State Department spokesman Richard 
Boucher asserted that no evidence was found 
against Jordan in an investigation of allegations 
that Jordan had shipped arms to Iraq in violation of 
the UN embargo. [3/16 NYT] 
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The European-based group Doctors Without 

Borders warned that hospitals in Iraq were func- 
tioning at 5-10 percent of their capacities due to 
severe electrical and medical supply shortages, and 
that without improved conditions an increase in the 
death rate would occur. [3/16 WP] 
Mar. 16: In his first speech since 26 February, Iraqi 
president Hussein promised to fulfil pledges made 
before the Gulf War for democratic reforms, in- 
cluding the establishment of a multiparty system. 
Hussein also indirectly blamed the rebellion in 
Basra on Iran. [3/17 NYT] 

British prime minister Major and US president 
Bush met in Bermuda to discuss terms for a per- 
manent cease-fire in the Gulf. [3/17 WP] 

The Iraqi government extended to 19 March the 

deadline by which military deserters had to report 
to their units. [3/17 NYT] 
Mar. 17: In a meeting with Iraqi commanders in 
Safwan, allied commanders led by US Maj. Gen. 
Robert B. Johnston denied permission to Iraq to fly 
military planes within Iraq. 

The New York Times reported that more than 
3,000 US marines had moved 10 miles into Iraq on 
21 February and, by US president Bush’s 23 Feb- 
tuary deadline for Iraq to withdraw in order to 
avoid attack, these forces already were capturing 
prisoners, engaging in combat, and cutting paths 
through mine fields. [3/17 NYT] 

Kuwaiti minister of state for cabinet affairs Abd 
al-Rahman Awadi reported that elections for a new 
parliament would be held within six months to one 
year, as soon as the estimated 400,000 Kuwaitis 
who fled during the Iraqi occupation had returned 
and registered. [3/18 WP] 

Wynne Fuller, head of the emergency operation 
division of the US Army Corps of Engineers which 
was responsible for evaluating the damage done to 
Kuwait and for initiating repairs, reported that 
rebuilding Kuwait would take two to five years and 
cost $5-10 billion, and another $10-20 billion to 
rebuild the oil industry. His predictions were sig- 
nificantly lower than an earlier estimate of $100 
billion. (3/18 NYT] 

Kuwaiti crown prince Saad al-Abdallah an- 
nounced that curfew would be lifted during Ra- 
madan. [3/18 FBIS] 

A statement issued by SAIRI alleged that 400 
people were killed in an Iraqi Republican Guard 
attack on the rebel-held city of Karbala. [3/18 FT] 
Mar. 18: Kurdish leader Sami Abd al-Rahman 
issued an international appeal for aid including 
food and medicine on behalf of the opposition in 
Iraq. [3/19 WSJ] 

US intelligence officials reported that two Shi‘i 
shrines in Karbala had been damaged in fighting 
between loyalist Iraqi forces and rebels between 11 
and 17 March. [3/19 NYT] 

The Kuwaiti government suspended publication 
of Sitah wa Ashrin Febraier (26 of February) for 
criticizing government reconstruction efforts. At 
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the time, it was the only newspaper being printed. 
[3/20 WP] 

Mar. 19: WHO director general Hiroshi Nakajima 
reported that more than 30,000 Iraqi refugees were 
being well cared for in the Iranian refugee camp he 
had visited the previous week. Nakajima called on 
the UN to address the refugee situation immedi- 
ately due to the rapid influx of refugees. 

In Safwan, 5,000 Iraqis fleeing clashes between 
Iraqi government forces and rebels in southern Iraq 
had arrived seeking refuge and needing basic hu- 
manitarian care. The US military tentatively 
agreed to distribute food and water after interna- 
tional relief organizations asserted that under the 
Geneva Conventions the occupying power was 
responsible for the refugees' care. [3/20 WP] 

The ICRC called for immediate measures to 
distribute food aid in Iraq in order to prevent ''a 
major nutritional crisis.’ [3/21 FT] 

The Kuwaiti cabinet resigned in response to 
severe criticism of governmental reconstruction 
efforts. [3/20 WP] 

Bush administration officials accused Iran of 
sending arms to Kurdish forces in northern Iraq. 
[3/20 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the People's 

Mojahedin of Iran claimed that Iranian Revolution- 
ary Guards had attacked their fighters in Iraq 
during the civil strife. [3/19 WP] 
Mar. 20: In accordance with warnings issued in 
previous days, US fighter planes shot down one of 
two Iraqi SU-22 fighter planes over Iraq. [3/21 
NYT] 

Iraq accused Iran of fomenting and supporting 
the rebellion against the Iraqi government. [3/20 
FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that Kuwaiti 
officials and Arab and foreign diplomats claimed 
Iran had organized, armed, and trained rebel forces 
in southern Iraq. [3/20 NYT] 

Kamal Kharrazi, Iran’s ambassador to the UN, 
denied charges linking Iran to the rebellion in Iraq. 

The Iraqi News Agency (INA) alleged that Aya- 
tollah Abu al-Kasim al-Khoui, a 94-year-old Shi'i 
cleric, had stated his support for Iraqi president 
Hussein. Friends and family of the cleric accused 
Hussein of forcing him to make the statement. [3/21 
WP] 

Kuwaiti ambassador to the United States Saud 

Nasir al-Sabah confirmed reports that his govern- 
ment had threatened to withdraw funds from sev- 
eral European banks if the banks continued to 
allow Iraq access to $5 billion in clandestine ac- 
counts which had not been marked by the UN 
embargo. [3/21 FT] 
Mar. 21: At the conclusion of a 12-day study tour in 
Kuwait, Middle East Watch executive director 
Andrew Whitley reported that Palestinians and 
Iraqis were being mistreated by armed Kuwaitis. 
An estimated 30-40 people were said to have been 
killed by the Kuwaitis and 400—500 people de- 
tained, beaten, and tortured. [3/22 WP] 


A UN report, based on the research of a delega- 
tion sent to Iraq between 10-17 March, recom- 
mended an immediate end to the UN-sponsored 
embargo against food and essential supplies to Iraq 
in order to prevent epidemics and famine. The 
report asserted that the damage caused by allied 
bombardment of Iraq was ‘‘near apocalyptic,” 
destroying about 9,000 Iraqi homes and leaving 
about 72,000 people homeless. The report did not 
estimate Iraqi casualties from the war. [3/22 NYT] 

Exiled Iraqi opposition groups alleged that Iraqi 
forces were crushing the uprising in the south 
through widespread killings and the establishment 
of ‘‘concentration camps” for civilians to deter 
further unrest. 

Kurdish groups accused Iraqi president Hussein 
of using crop-spraying planes to spray sulphuric 
acid on demonstrators celebrating the so-called 
liberation of Kurdistan. [3/22 FT] 

Jalal Talabani, leader of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan, and SAIRI spokesman Bayan Jabor 
reported that Iraqi opposition leaders were pre- 
pared to establish a temporary governing council in 
Iraq if President Hussein was overthrown. 

Iran accused Iraq of kidnapping Shi‘i cleric Abu 
al-Kasim al-Khoui and forcing him to make pro- 
government statements. [3/22 NYT] 

Iraq released 1,150 Kuwaitis taken prisoner dur- 
ing the occupation of Kuwait. An estimated 5,000 
Kuwaitis remained in Iraqi custody. [3/22 WP] 

Ninety-two Senegalese soldiers returning home 
after participating in the war were killed when their 
plane crashed while landing at a Saudi air base near 
Khafji. [3/22 NYT] 

The Iraqi government declared a state of emer- 

gency in Baghdad. [3/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 22: The UN Security Council committee 
responsible for administering the embargo against 
Iraq eased restrictions on food shipments, effec- 
tively lifting the embargo by placing them in the 
same category as medical supplies wherein all 
shipments were permitted provided the shipper 
informed the committee. Similar restrictions were 
imposed on the shipment of other humanitarian aid 
except delivery was subject to the approval of UN 
Security Council members. 

For the second time in three days, a US fighter 
plane shot down an Iraqi plane allegedly violating 
the temporary cease-fire agreement. 

An ICRC spokesman announced that Iraq had 
agreed to release all Kuwaitis detained in Iraq. 

More than 1,000 Kuwaitis defied martial law 
restrictions by holding demonstrations and meet- 
ings to protest the ineffectiveness of government 
reconstruction efforts. Protesters called for the 
resignation of Crown Prince Saad al-Abdallah. 
[323 NYT] 

Iran reportedly announced to Iraq that, as partial 
payment for damages incurred during the Iran-Iraq 
War, it would confiscate the approximately 150 
Iraqi air force planes that had fled there during the 
war. [3/23 NYT, 3/24 WP] 


The Wall Street Journal reported that Gen. 
Schwarzkopf, commander of US forces in the 
Persian Gulf, and his staff had estimated that 
100,000 Iraqi soldiers died during the war. [3/22 
WSJ] 

The US Congress approved $200 million in sup- 
plementary aid to offset Turkey’s economic losses 
during the war. [3/24 WP] 

The US Congress voted to rescind $55 million in 

military and economic aid to Jordan, in spite of 
strenuous objections from the Bush administration, 
to demonstrate displeasure with Jordan’s seeming 
support for Iraq during the war. The legislation 
allowed President Bush to restore aid if the admin- 
istration could prove that Jordan had taken steps to 
advance the Middle East peace process. [3/23 
NYT] 
Mar. 23: Amman radio reported that the World 
Bank approved a $10 million emergency loan to 
rebuild Jordan’s economy following the war. [3/25 
FBIS] 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, a New York- 

based pacifist group, accused US customs agents at 
New York’s Kennedy Airport of confiscating 5,000 
pounds of medicine donated to Iraqi citizens on 22 
March. [3/24 NYT] 
Mar. 24: US officials reported that updated intelli- 
gence reports from the battlefield and southern Iraq 
showed that Iraqi forces escaped Kuwait with 
hundreds more tanks and armored vehicles than 
originally reported. 

The Kuwaiti government reopened banks and 
issued new currency. Lack of electricity, tele- 
phones, and personnel limited the availability of 
services. [3/25 NYT] 

Shi'i cleric Abu al-Kasim al-Khoui reportedly 

was returned to al-Najaf and placed under house 
arrest. [3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: Iraqi and international sources agreed that 
the uprising in the south had been quelled. In the 
north, Kurdish forces held most of Iraqi Kurdistan 
and continued advancing in southern Kirkuk. [3/27 
NYT, 3/28 WP] 

Patriotic Union of Kurdistan leader Talabani and 
other Kurdish leaders returned from exile to join 
Kurdish guerrilla forces fighting in the north. [3/27 
NYT] 

White House spokesman Fitzwater asserted that 
the United States would not involve itself in Iraq's 
internal strife in spite of alleged Iragi violations of 
a US warning not to use combat helicopters or 
chemical weapons against rebels. [3/27 WP] 

Talks between Kuwaiti prime minister Saad al- 
Abdallah and Kuwaiti opposition leaders address- 
ing the formation of a new Kuwaiti cabinet broke 
down when the prime minister announced plans to 
revise the constitution before scheduling elections. 
[4/3 WP] 

US workers in Kuwait plugged the first oil well 
of the 800 estimated by Kuwaiti-officials to have 
been damaged during the war. [3/27 WP] 
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Syria announced plans to send 20,000 additional 
soldiers to the Gulf region bringing the total num- 
ber of Syrian soldiers there to 40,000. [3/27 NYT] 

According to the Shi‘i Da‘wa Party, four Iraqi air 

force pilots defected to Iran in a helicopter ‘‘loaded 
with internationally banned chemical weapons.” 
[3/27 WP] 
Mar. 27: In southern Iraq near the Kuwaiti border, 
more than 4,000 refugees poured into a US-run 
camp during its first 24 hours of operation. [3/28 
NYT] 

Riots broke out in southern Iraq when refugees 
seized Saudi trucks carrying 25,000 meals. 

Saudi commander Gen. Khalid bin Sultan re- 

ported that Saudi Arabia had refused a US request 
to host a US central command in the Persian Gulf 
headquarters. [3/28 WP] 
Mar. 28: Kurdish leader Talabani issued an urgent 
request to the allied countries to send food aid to 
the Kurdish-held northern region of Iraq through 
Iran and Turkey. Iraqi troops allegedly had 
blocked food shipments sent from the south. 

Iraqi government forces reportedly launched a 
massive attack against Kurdish forces holding 
Kirkuk. 

SAIRI leader Hakim conceded that rebel forces 

had withdrawn from all southern cities the preced- 
ing week and that fighting was limited to rural 
areas. [3/29 NYT] 
Mar. 29: Abd al-Amir al-Anbari, Iraq's permanent 
delegate to the UN, submitted a document to UN 
secretary general Perez de Cuéllar and to the UN 
Security Council president Peter Hohenfellner of 
Austria detailing damage caused by the US-led 
allied attack on Iraq as well as continued provoca- 
tion by US forces in Iraq. [4/1 FBIS] 

US troops at the northernmost observer point in 
Iraq reported watching Iraqi government forces 
“brutally” attack civilian targets in the town of 
Samawah on 28 March. [3/31 WP] i 
Mar. 31: Iraqi prime minister Sa'dun Hammadi 
asserted that the uprising in the north had been 
suppressed and the loyalist forces had retaken 
Kirkuk, Dohuk, and Irbil. Kurdish rebels denied 
the reports. [4/1 WP] 

Ankara television reported the arrival in Turkey 

of more than 2,000 Iraqi refugees during the pre- 
ceding 24 hours. [4/1 FBIS] 
Apr. 1: Following meetings in Cairo, Egyptian 
president Mubarak and Syrian president Asad is- 
sued a statement opposing the fragmentation of 
Iraq and calling for an international peace confer- 
ence on the Middle East. [4/2 NYT] 

Massud Barzani, head of the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party in Iraq, reported that 3 million Iraqi 
Kurds had fled into the mountains of northern Iraq 
to escape attacks by government forces. [4/2 WP] 

Iranian and Iragi dissidents reported clashes 
between Iraqi Republican Guards and People’s 
Mojahedin forces along the Iran-Iraq border. [4/2 
NYT] 
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Eighty-nine leaders from opposition groups in 
Kuwait signed a manifesto demanding a free press, 
an independent judiciary, legal political parties, 
and efforts to combat governmental corruption. 
'The document also called on the government to set 
a date for elections and to represent all of Kuwait's 
political groups in the new cabinet. [4/2 WP] 

The United States accused 52 international bus- 
inesses and 37 individuals of serving as fronts for 
the Iraqi government and of violating the UN- 
sponsored embargo against Iraq. [4/2 FT] 

Middle East Watch reported that many of the 
stories of Iraqi brutality and torture during Iraq's 
occupation of Kuwait had been exaggerated or 
fabricated. In particular, human rights leaders as- 
serted that 300—600 Kuwaitis had been executed by 
the Iraqi military rather than thousands as had been 
reported, and that a widely-circulated report that 
Iraqi soldiers had caused more than 300 babies to 
die by stealing incubators from Kuwait City hospi- 
tals was found to be untrue. 

US officials disclosed that White House national 
security adviser Brent Scowcroft had visited the 


Middle East unannounced the previous week at the . 


request of Saudi king Fahd to discuss ‘‘sensitive”’ 
matters. [4/2 WP] 
Apr. 2: Turkish president Ozal called for an emer- 
gency meeting of the UN Security Council to 
address the developing refugee crisis on Iraq's 
borders. [4/3 WP] 

Kuwaiti authorities began issuing entry permits 
to exiled citizens with proper documentation. [4/3 
FBIS] 

The Saudi government reportedly instructed 

banks to avoid business with six foreign banks that 
it believed had been sympathetic to Iraq during the 
Gulf crisis. [4/3 FT] 
Apr. 3: By a vote of 12 to 1, with 2 abstentions, the 
UN Security Council approved resolution 687 call- 
ing for a permanent cease-fire in the war and the 
incremental termination of sanctions against Irag in 
exchange for Iraqi concessions, including renounc- 
ing terrorism, paying compensation for damage 
caused by its occupation of Kuwait, accepting the 
1963 border agreements with Kuwait, allowing the 
destruction of all Iraqi chemical and biological 
weapons and Scud and ballistic missiles, and pledg- 
ing not to acquire such weapons in the future. Cuba 
opposed the resolution, and Yemen and Ecuador 
abstained. 

According to the New York Times, more than 
40,000 Iraqi refugees had fled to Iran forcing Teh- 
ran to request international aid to respond to the 
influx. Turkey closed its border to the refugees. 
(4/3, 4/4 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that more than 
40,000 Iraqis had fled to Iran. [4/3 NYT] 

Turkish journalist Rafet Balli reported that Iraq 
had dropped phosphorous bombs on fleeing civil- 
ians from helicopters outside Irbil. 


US assistant secretary of state John Kelly met 

with five Iraqi opposition members in the United 
States. [4/4 NYT] 
Apr. 4: Turkish authorities claimed they did not 
have the resources to accommodate thousands of 
Kurdish refugees and refused to open the border 
with Iraq. About 10,000 people reportedly had 
crossed into Turkey and 80,000 were being held at 
the border. 

Britain announced plans to provide $1.77 million 
in emergency relief for Kurdish refugees fleeing 
Iraq. British prime minister Major pledged an ad- 
ditional $35 million to UN efforts to aid the Kurds. 
France and the German Red Cross also donated aid 
for Turkish efforts to provide food, medicine, and 
blankets to the refugees. 

The five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council agreed to send forces to participate in the 
UN observer force designated to monitor the Iraq- 
Kuwait border. [4/5 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that US president 

Bush had authorized the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) to aid rebel groups in Iraq while 
publicly calling for the overthrow of Iraqi president 
Hussein. [4/4 WP] 
Apr. 5: The UN Security Council approved reso- 
lution 688 condemning the Iraqi government's op- 
pression of the Kurds. It also called on Secretary 
General Perez de Cuéllar to conduct an investiga- 
tion of the situation. The vote was 10 to 3 with 2 
abstentions. 

US president Bush ordered the US Air Force to 
airdrop food, medicine, and blankets to Kurdish 
refugees in northern Iraq, and he announced US 
plans to give $869,000 to UNICEF and $131,000 
and 1,000 tons of food to the ICRC. [4/6 NYT] 

Canada announced plans to contribute $2.8 mil- 
lion to relief agencies aiding Kurds in northern 
Iraq. [4/6 WP] 

Local Turkish officials near the Iraqi border met 
with representatives of Kurdish refugees to discuss 
ways to deal with the refugee crisis. [4/7 WP] 

The Iraqi government extended amnesty to re- 
bellious Kurds except those who had ‘‘committed 
murder, rape and looting during acts of riot or 
treason.” 

Some Kurdish refugees reportedly began return- 
ing to Sulaymaniyya in northern Iraq after Iraqi 
government forces broadcast an appeal asking 
them to do so. 

Iran’s spiritual leader Ayatollah Ali Khamanei 
called on Iraqi opposition fighters to continue fight- 
ing against the Iraqi government. 

Apr. 6: Iraq formally accepted UN resolution 687 
which detailed conditions for a permanent cease- 
fire in the Gulf War. [4/7 NYT] 

The Bush administration warned Iraq not to 
undertake any military action with ground or air 
forces north of the thirty-sixth parallel. [4/11 NYT] 

Turkish authorities moved an estimated 80,000 
Kurdish and other Iraqi refugees to a refugee camp 
in Uzumlu in southeastern Turkey. [4/7 WP] 


The ICRC sent 35 tons of relief aid to Iran for 
Iraqi refugees. [4/9 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: US Air Force cargo planes parachuted 36 tons 
of relief supplies to Kurdish refugees fleeing Iraq. 

According to Turkish foreign minister Ahmet 
Kurtcebe Alptemocin, at least 1,500 refugees had 
died en route to Turkey. 

After accepting almost 500,000 refugees, Iran 
closed its border and called again for international 
assistance in dealing with the refugees. 

US secretary of state Baker visited Kurdish 
refugee camps in Turkey during the first stop of a 
six-nation Middle East tour to further initial efforts 
at facilitating an Arab-Israeli settlement and to 
investigate the refugee crisis in Iraq and Turkey. 

In a speech broadcast on Baghdad radio, Iraqi 
president Hussein announced the defeat of Shi'i 
Muslims in the south and Kurds in the north. 

In his first speech since returning to Kuwait, 
Amir Jabir al-Ahmad said elections would be held 
"during the coming year” and that the participa- 
tion of women and some “‘second class” citizens 
would be reviewed. 

Fire fighters extinguished the first of an esti- 

mated 500 Kuwaiti oil well fires. [4/8 NYT] 
Apr. 8: The EC urged the UN to establish a ''safe 
haven'' for Kurds in northern Iraq and agreed to 
contribute $180 million in aid for refugees. [4/9 
NYT, WP] 

Iran reopened its border with Iraq allowing hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees to pass. [4/9 NYT] 

British, French, and US planes dropped tons of 
relief aid to Kurdish refugees at the Turkey-Iraq 
border. [4/9 FBIS] 

Israeli foreign minister David Levy announced 
plans to provide humanitarian aid for Iraqi Kurds. 
[4/8 FBIS] 

US forces began withdrawing from southern 
Iraq. [4/9 NYT] 

The Kuwaiti Ministry of Justice announced plans 

to hold war crimes trials for the 628 Iraqi and other 
nationals held in Kuwaiti prisons. [4/9 FT] 
Apr. 9: Iraqi prime minister Hammadi rejected an 
EC proposal urging the UN to establish safe-haven 
enclaves for refugees inside Iraq and called it a plot 
against Iraqi sovereignty. 

The UNHCR estimated that about 750,000 Iraqi 
Kurds had crossed into Iran, 280,000 into Turkey, 
and about 300,000 had gathered at the Turkish 
border. [4/10 NYT] 

UN high commissioner for refugees Sadako 
Ogata announced that UNHCR would care for 
refugees in the demilitarized zone (DMZ) between 
Iraq and Kuwait. [4/10 WP] 

Bulgaria, Japan, Jordan, and Luxembourg sent 
aid to refugees along Iraq's borders with Turkey 
and Iran. [4/10 NYT] 

The UN Security Council formally agreed to 
form and send the UN Iraq-Kuwait Observer Mis- 
sion (UNIKOM), a 1,440-member observer force, 
to patrol the DMZ at the Iraq-Kuwait border. 
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Iraqis continued to turn themselves in as soldiers 
in hopes of being taken prisoner by the allied forces 
in order to escape punishment after the allied 
forces had withdrawn. [4/10 WP] 

The Washington Post reported Kurdish leaders’ 
contentions that the Voice of Free Iraq, a clandes- 
tine opposition radio which regularly called for the 
overthrow of Iraqi president Hussein, was funded 
by the CIA, and that the CIA and Saudi intelligence 
failed to follow through on support they had prom- 
ised before the uprising. [4/9 WP] 

Apr. 11: The UN formally declared a permanent 
cease-fire bringing the Gulf War to an end. 

US president Bush announced the establishment 
of ‘‘informal safe havens” in northern Iraq where aid 
would be disbursed to refugees inside Iraq. Bush 
warned Iraqi president Hussein against interfering 
with humanitarian aid efforts in any part of Iraq. 

'The US State Department reported clashes be- 
tween government and opposition forces near Kirkuk 
in the north and also in the south. [4/12 NYT] 

Apr. 12: The US military initiated ‘‘Operation Pro- 
vide Comfort," a relief aid campaign in northern Iraq 
intended to provide food and temporary shelter for 
700,000 refugees until other relief groups were able to 
take over the efforts. Iraq's permission to initiate the 
campaign was not solicited. [4/13 NYT] 

Apr. 13: In violation of Iraqi airspace, Iran report- 
edly was dropping bread to refugees trapped in 
northern Iraq along the road to Iran. [4/14 WP] 

Maj. Gen. Gunther Greind] of Austria, head of 
UNIKOM, arrived in Kuwait to begin arranging 
the arrival of the UN observer forces. [4/14 NYT] 
Apr. 14: US military officials announced that US 
forces had begun to withdraw from the temporary 
cease-fire line to the permanent DMZ as required 
by the UN-declared cease-fire. 

The US military command announced that Iraqis 
who had sought refuge in the US-occupied zone in 
Iraq would be allowed to move into the DMZ as 
US-forces withdrew from southern Iraq. [4/15 NYT] 

Turkey granted permission to move 20,000- 
40,000 Iraqi Kurdish refugees from the mountain- 
top border region to a flat area near the border 
where it would be easier to provide relief aid, 
health care, and shelter. [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Trucks and buses began moving refugees 
in Turkey off the mountain to a camp inside Tur- 
key. [4/16 NYT] 

EC members joined in calls to try Iraqi president 
Hussein for war crimes and for genocide against 
the Kurds. [4/16 WP] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Pakistan 


1991 


Feb. 5: Floods swept through the southwestern 
part of the country displacing more than 3,000 
families. [2/6 FT] 
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Feb. 7: President Muhammad Najibullah appointed 
new ministers: 

Ghulam Muhayuddin Shahbaz, Planning 

Muhammad Nazir Shahadi, Statistics 

Wadir Safi, Civil Aviation and Tourism [2/11 
FBIS] 
Mar. 15: The government declared a cease-fire 
during Ramadan. [3/18 FBIS] 
Mar. 17: Kabul radio reported that rebel forces had 
attacked two towns, killing two people, in spite of 
the government-declared cease-fire. [3/18 FT] 
Mar. 28: Afghan rebels freed Swiss Red Cross 
workers Fereydun Aalam, Christian Brunner, and 
Yves Giovannoni. They had been captured 12 
January in Qandahar Province. Red Cross officials 
said Christian Martin, a fourth member of their 
team, had been released 10 March. [3/29 FBIS] 
Apr. 1: President Najibullah admitted that guerrilla 
fighters had defeated government forces and taken 
control of Khowst after 17 days of fighting. [4/3 
WP] 
Apr. 10: The Financial Times reported that Senior 
Vice-President Sultan Ali Kishtmand had been 
fired. [4/10 FT] 
Apr. 14: In honor of the anniversary of the national 
reconciliation announcement, President Najibullah 
extended a deadline to 19 August by which time 
military deserters could turn themselves in and 
receive amnesty. [4/15 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1991 


Feb. 11: The Bank of Algeria implemented a plan 
by which Algerians would be allowed to buy small 
amounts of foreign currency at the official rate. 
[2/2 FT] 

Feb. 13: President Chadli Bendjedid signed a law 
making Arabic the required language for most 
public and commercial interactions. [2/14 FT] 
Mar. 1: In Algiers, Philip Shehadi, a 33-year-old 
US citizen working as a correspondent for Reuters, 
was stabbed to death in his apartment by an 
unidentified assailant who also ransacked the 
apartment. [3/2 NYT] 

Mar. 9: Seven political parties submitted a request 
to President Bendjedid demanding the establish- 
ment of a national commission responsible for 
legislative elections. [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: A two-day strike protesting the high cost 
of living ended. It had been called by the General 
Union of Algerian Workers (UGTA). [3/14 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: The Algerian Liberal Party, headed by 
Ahmad Tatti, registered with the Interior Ministry. 
[3/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 1: The parliament passed a two-stage electoral 
law governing the country’s first multiparty elec- 
tion, which was scheduled for summer 1991. [4/2 


FT] 


A 35-year-old Algerian man hijacked an Air 
Algérie plane en route to Algiers in order to gain 
publicity for his disapproval of the political situa- 
tion. He surrendered without violence. [4/2 FBIS] 

The Hamas Party, led by Mahfoud Nehneh, 
registered to participate in elections. [4/9 FBIS] 
Apr. 3: President Bendjedid announced plans to 
hold the first round of legislative elections on 27 
June. [4/4 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Cyprus 


See also, Lebanon 


1991 

Feb. 2: In Nicosia, bombs exploded at the British 
Barclays Bank and the American Express office. 
[2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: European Community chairman Jacques 
Poos, Luxembourg’s foreign minister, presented a 
peace proposal for Cyprus based on United Na- 
tions (UN) resolutions and within the UN frame- 
work. [2/5 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: The Nationalist Justice Party submitted 
papers to the Interior Ministry to register as an 
official party. [2/26 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Authorities deported six Lebanese ar- 
rested in May 1989 for importing weapons allegedly 
for use in assassinating former Lebanese prime 
minister Miche) Awn. [4/16 FBIS] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Jan. 23: Interior Minister Muhammad Abd al- 
Halim Musa said Egypt had deported 500 Sudanese 
nationals since the beginning of the Gulf crisis. 
[1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Egypt announced the implementation of 
economic liberalization measures which had been 
established as a prerequisite to the provision of 
debt relief by the International Monetary Fund. 
[1/29 WSJ] 

Feb. 24: Cairo University was closed following an 
“anti-Gulf War" demonstration by an estimated 
2,000 students. [2/25 WP] l 

Mar. 6: The Bush administration asked Congress 
to sell 46 F-16s and more than 1,600 bombs and 
missiles to Egypt. The package was worth $1.6 
billion. [3/7 FT] 

Apr. 2: A Cairo court acquitted Khalid Abd al- 
Nasir of involvement in Egypt’s Revolution. Na- 


sir’s father was the former president Gamal Abd 
al-Nasir. [4/3 FT] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Pakistan 


1991 

Feb. 3: Floods swept through southeastern Iran 
displacing 30,000 people and ruining thousands of 
acres of farm land. 

The International Chamber of Commerce ruled 
that Framatone, the French nuclear power plant 
construction company, should reimburse Iran 
Ff 550 million for money advanced to the company 
under the government of the shah in a deal that was 
canceled after the revolution. [2/4 FT] 

Feb. 20: Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for 
setting bombs at the British, Italian, Soviet, and 
Turkish embassies. [2/21 FT} 

Mar. 2: Iran released Roger Cooper, the 55-year- 
old Briton held since December 1985 on charges of 
spying for British intelligence. [3/3 NYT] 

Mar. 13: US officials reported that the United 
States had sent word to Iran that Bush administra- 
tion officials were interested in holding talks. [3/14 
WP] 

Mar. 15: The World Bank approved a $250 million 
loan for earthquake relief. It was the first loan 
approved by the World Bank for Iran since 1978. 
[3/16 FT] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Turkey 


1991 
Feb. 11: Minister of Awqaf and Religious Affairs 
Abdallah Fadil Abbas announced an Iraqi boycott 
of the 1991 haij. [2/12 FBIS] 
Mar. 6: President Saddam Hussein replaced Inte- 
rior Minister Samir Muhammad Abd al-Wahab 
with Ali Hassan al-Majid, the president’s cousin. 
[37 NYT] 
Mar. 14: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) released all prisoners except those con- 
victed of espionage, rape, and counterfeiting, and 
anyone sentenced to death. [3/14 FBIS] 
Mar. 22: The Iraqi News Agency reported that 
First Deputy Prime Minister Taha Yasin Ramadan 
was appointed vice president, replacing Taha Mo- 
hieddin Maruf who had been Iraq's highest ranking 
Kurdish official. [3/23 WP] 
Mar. 23: President Hussein announced a new cab- 
inet led by Prime Minister Sa'dun Hammadi: 

Tariq Aziz, Deputy Prime Minister 

Muhammad Hamdah al-Zubaydi, Deputy Prime 
Minister 
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Ali Hasan al-Majid, Interior 

Ahmad Hussein Khudayyir, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Sa‘id Kazim al-Sahhaf, Foreign Af- 
fairs [as published] 

Abd al-Wahhab Mahmud Abdallah al-Sabbagh, 
Agriculture and Irrigation 

Arshad Ahmad Muhammad al-Zibari, State 

Abdallah Fadil Abbas, Awqaf and Religious Af- 
fairs 

Samal Majid Faraj, Planning 

Abd al-Jabbar Khalil Shanshal, Military Affairs 

Muhammad Mahdi Salih, Trade 

Hussein Kamal Hassan, Industry and Military 
Industrialization 

Umid Midhat Mubarak, Labor and Social Affairs 

Abd al-Salam Muhammad Sa‘id, Health 

Saadi Tumah Abbas, Defense 

Hamid Yusuf Hammadi, Culture and Informa- 
tion 

Shabib Lazim al-Maliki, Justice 

Ikmat Abdallah al-Bazzaz, Education 

Abd al-Razzaq Qasim al-Hashimi, Higher Edu- 
cation and Scientific Research 

Mahmud Dhiyab al-Ahmed, Housing and Re- 
construction 

Majid Abd al-Jaafar, Finance 

Abd al-Sattar Ahmad al-Ma'ini, Transportation 
and Communications 

Usamah Abd al-Razzag Hammadi al-Hithi, Oil 
Affairs [3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 25: India ordered the Iraqi embassy in New 
Delhi to turn over its weapons and to deport staff 
members accused of shooting into a crowd of Shi'i 
demonstrators in front of the embassy on 22 
March. [3/26 WSJ] 
Mar. 30: Baghdad newspapers reported that RCC 
Deputy Chairman Izzat Ibrahim had been killed. 
(3/31 WP] 
Apr. 6: Hussein Kamal Hassan, minister of indus- 
try and military industrialization and acting oil 
minister, was replaced by Lt. Gen. Amir Hammudi 
al-Sa’sdi. Hassan replaced Defense Minister Ab- 
bas. [4/7 NYT, 4/8 FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 


1991 


Jan. 25: Israel Defense Force radio reported that 
European Economic Community commissioner 
Abdel Matutes had informed Foreign Minister 
David Levy of the community's plans to revoke all 
sanctions against Israel. [1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: Voice of Israel reported that 16,000 Soviet 
immigrants had arrived in Israel in January. [1/29 
FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir's govern- 
ment coalition signed an agreement with Moledet, 
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giving the coalition 66 seats in the Knesset. [2/2 
NYT] 

Mar. 10: The shekel was devalued by 6-15 percent. 
[3/11 FT] 

Mar. 15: Hadashot reported that President Haim 
Herzog and the Prime Minister's Office had asked 
US president George Bush to pardon convicted spy 
Jonathan Pollard. [3/19 FBIS] . 

Mar. 18: Ethiopian Jews resumed immigrating to 
Israel after Ethiopia unexpectedly halted the pro- 
cess because of ‘‘technical irregularities.” [3/19 
NYT] 

Mar. 20: Former Kakh member Yo’el Lerner and 
others formed a new party called Haderekh (the 
Path)—Jewish Grassroots Movement. [3/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 21: Tbe Knesset approved the budget for the 
remaining part of 1991. For the first time immigra- 
tion was granted a higher allocation than defense. 
[3/22 FT] 

Mar. 27: A military court sentenced Rami Dotan to 
13 years in prison, demoted him to the rank of 
private, and dishonorably discharged him from the 
army for accepting $10 million in bribes and kick- 
backs while directing the Defense Ministry's New 
York office. [3/28 NYT] 

Apr. 10: Immigration officials reported that more 
than 300 Albanian Jews had secretly immigrated to 
Israel since December. [4/11 WP] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Syria 


1991 


Jan. 31: In Amman, the previously unknown al- 
Jihad Brigades reportedly claimed responsibility 
for fire-bombing the French cultural center the 
preceding day. [2/1 FBIS} 

Feb. 5: A car belonging to the US embassy was set 
on fire by unidentified individuals. [2/6 FBIS] 
Feb. 12: The Jordan Times reported that air force 
pilot Lt. Ali Abd al-Hafiz was convicted by a 
military court of spying for Israel and was executed 
on 3 February. [2/12 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon 


1991 

Jan. 29: Unidentified gunmen ambushed and killed 
Rafiq Shafiq Qiblawi, Fatah's secretary general in 
Kuwait. [1/30 NYT] 

Feb. 28: Pro-democracy Kuwaiti opposition leader 
Hamid al-Jouan was paralyzed below the waist 
after being shot in an assassination attempt. [3/7 
NYT] 


April 9: Salim Mukhtar, a prominent 56-year-old 
Palestinian dentist and writer, was shot to death 
near an army roadblock. [4/10 NYT] 


Lebanon 


See also, Cyprus 


1991 

Jan. 19: Because of security concerns resulting 
from the Gulf War, US ambassador Ryan Crocker 
and three US diplomats left Lebanon for Cyprus. 
[1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: In the previous two days, bombs and 
grenades exploded at or near the British Bank of 
the Middle East, the Lebanese-French Bank, and 
the Italian embassy. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: A bomb exploded at the partially French- 
owned Fransabank in Baalbek and the Saudi- 
owned Beirut-Riyadh Bank in Beirut. The attacks 
were allegedly in response to Iraqi calls for terror- 
ist actions against allied interests. [1/24 WP] 

Jan. 24: Ahmad Abd al-Aziz alJasim, the new 
Kuwaiti ambassador to Lebanon, presented his 
credentials. [1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: In the largest attack against Israeli forces 
in several years, Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) fighters fired several dozen Katyusha and 
Grad rockets into the Israeli self-declared *‘secur- 
ity zone.” Israel retaliated by shelling two villages 
near Tyre, killing at least two people. [1/30 NYT, 
WP, 2/1 WP] 

Jan. 30: In the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security 
zone," three unidentified assailants were killed in 
clashes with the South Lebanon Army (SLA). [1/31 
FBIS] 

For the second night in a row, unidentified 
Palestinian and Lebanese forces fired dozens of 
Katyusha rockets into the Israeli self-declared ‘‘se- 
curity zone.” Israeli officials claimed the attacks 
were launched in collaboration with Iraq in an 
effort to draw Israel into the Gulf War. PLO 
officials in Tunis denied the allegations. [1/31 WP] 
Jan. 31: In the third day of fighting in southern 
Lebanon, PLO fighters fired dozens of rockets at 
Israel, and Israel responded with a ‘‘blanket bom- 
bardment”’ of a 100 square mile area. At least three 
people were killed in the fighting. [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 2: PLO leaders in Sidon said PLO forces 
would cease firing missiles against Israeli forces in 
the south to make way for the deployment of the 
army. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 4: Fighting erupted between Fatah and the 
Fatah-Revolutionary Council in Ayn Hilwa. [2/5 
NYT] 

Feb. 5: In retaliation for PLO rocket attacks, the 
Israel Defense Force (IDF) launched an air raid 
against alleged Palestinian positions in seven vil- 
lages in southern Lebanon, killing at least eight 
people. [2/6 WP] 


Feb. 6: Israeli forces killed at least 12 people in 
continued shelling of Palestinian positions in Iqlim 
al-Tuffah. [2/7 NYT] 
Feb. 7: Israeli soldiers from the Golani brigade 
raided PLO bases in Iqlim al-Tuffah. [2/8 NYT] 

The army moved into Tyre and Iglim al-Tuffah. 
(2/8 FT] 
Feb. 10: In the seventeenth similar attack since the 
beginning of the Gulf War, a bomb exploded at the 
Saudi embassy in Beirut. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 15: Seventeen people were killed east of Sidon 
when an estimated 700 Fatah guerrillas reportedly 
clashed after a battalion commander kidnapped his 
superior officer. [2/16 NYT] 
Feb. 16: According to a New York Times report, 
PLO officials tried and executed 20 of the fighters 
involved in the attempted mutiny the previous day. 
[2/17 NYT] 
Feb. 17: A bomb was dismantled at the Italian 
embassy in Beirut. [2/19 FBIS] 
Feb. 18: President Ilyas Hrawi announced plans to 
implement United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lution 425 calling for the withdrawal of Israel from 
south Lebanon. Uri Lubrani, Israel’s coordinator 
of activities in southern Lebanon, asserted Israel 
would not leave the zone until Palestinian forces 
left the region north of the border. [2/19 NYT] 

In Clemenceau, a bomb exploded near the 
French embassy. [2/19 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: A bomb exploded at the Soviet cultural 
center in Beirut and another exploded at the 
French cultural center in Tripoli. [2/27 FBIS] 
Mar. 2: Progressive Socialist Party (PSP) leader 
Walid Jumblatt withdrew his 11 January resigna- 
tion and resumed his responsibilities as minister of 
state. [3/4 FBIS] 
Mar. 3: President Hrawi declared that the Leba- 
nese government would no longer allow Palestinian 
fighters to launch rocket attacks on Israel from 
Lebanon. Hrawi previously had informed PLO 
units that they would be disarmed and disbanded. 
[3/4 NYT] 
Mar. 9: In Beirut, the army raided the offices of the 
Lebanese Forces, Hizballah, Amal, and the PSP, 
reportedly in an effort to prevent the return of 
gunmen. [3/10 NYT] 
Mar. 11: The army took charge of ports in Beirut, 
Dbayi, Uzayi, and Khaldah. [3/12 NYT] 
Mar. 12: Syria reportedly released 300 Palestinian 
prisoners and transported them to Lebanon. Most 
of the prisoners were Fatah supporters who had 
been imprisoned since 1983. [3/13 FT] 
Mar. 17: Syrian vice-president Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam arrived in Beirut for an unscheduled 
meeting with President Hrawi and Prime Minister 
Umar Karami. It was the first high-level Syrian 
visit in 10 years. [3/18 NYT] 
Mar. 19: Clashes erupted between the army and 
the SLA. [3/19 FBIS] 

Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
released a statement linking the release of two 
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kidnapped US professors to the release of unspec- 
ified Palestinian prisoners in Israel. [3/20 NYT] 
Mar. 20: At least eight people were killed when a 
bomb hit Defense Minister Michel al-Murr's mo- 
torcade. Murr, responsible for disbanding the 
armed groups in Lebanon, survived the explosion 
with minor injuries. 

The cabinet formally approved a move to disarm 
and disband all the militias. [3/21 NYT] 

Roger Deeb, a close aid to Lebanese Forces 
commander Samir Jaja, was appointed minister of 
state to fill the position vacated by Jaja. [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 22: Phalange leader George Saadah an- 
nounced plans to join the cabinet following talks 
with President Hrawi and Prime Minister Karami. 
[3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: IDF soldiers shot and killed three guerrilla 
fighters during an exchange of fire in the Israeli 
self-declared ‘‘security zone.” [3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: Off the Lebanese coast, an Israeli naval 
ship reportedly sank a dinghy said to be loaded 
with explosives and whose occupants were on a 
suicide mission against Israeli ships. [3/28 WP] 
Mar. 29: Four people were killed in the second 
car-bomb explosion in 10 days in Beirut. [3/30 WP] 
Mar. 30: Zayd Wahbah, PLO representative in 
Lebanon, said Palestinian forces there would not 
turn in their arms. [4/1 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: The government fired 47 army officers and 
accepted resignations from 221 others as part of 
efforts to ‘‘clean up" the military. [4/11 WSJ] 
Apr. 12: An Israeli air attack on Palestinian forces’ 
buildings in Salhiyya killed at least four people. 
[4/13 NYT] 

Apr. 15: The SLA killed two Palestinian guerrillas 
in clashes in the south. [4/15 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Mar. 6: US officials accused Libya of building a 
chemical arms bunker near the Rabta factory, 
which the United States believed was used to 
produce chemical weapons. [3/77 NYT] 

Mar. 7: The government reasserted its claim that 
the Rabta factory produced medicines, not chemi- 
cal weapons as alleged by the United States. [3/8 
FBIS] 

Mar. 11: US officials acknowledged that a two-year 
project in which Libyan commandos were trained 
in Chad for attacks against the government of 
Libyan leader Col. Muammar al-Qadhafi was a 
failure and had disintegrated in December 1990 
when a Libyan-backed guerrilla force orchestrated 
a successful coup in Chad. US officials acknowl- 
edged that since December they had been seeking 
refuge for the commando forces in Kenya and 
Zaire. [3/12 NYT, 3/13 WP] 
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Morocco 
1991 


Mar. 26: Amnesty International issued a report 
claiming that since December 1990 more than 1,000 
people had been imprisoned following unfair trials. 
Among them were 850 people sentenced to 15 
years in prison for alleged participation in the riots 
of December 14-15, 1990, and 100 others jailed for 
participating in anti-Iraq demonstrations. [3/27 
WP] 

Apr. 9: King Hassan II appointed Abd al-Kadir 
Benslimane tourism minister. [4/10 FBIS} 


Oman 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 


Jan. 28: Diplomatic relations were established with 
the Ivory Coast. [2/1 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Jan. 21: In Karachi, the Sind High Court blocked 
the government's order to privatize the Muslim 
Commercial Bank. [1/22 FT] 

Jan. 26: The US State Department informed Con- 
gress of plans to cut aid to Pakistan from about 
$500 million to $208 million in 1991. The aid would 
not be available until Pakistan could provide suffi- 
cient evidence that its nuclear program was of a 
peaceful nature. [1/27 WP] 

Jan. 28: Officials charged former prime minister 
Benazir Bhutto's husband Asif Ali Zardari and 
other Pakistan People's Party (PPP) members of 
helping plan the assassination of more than 30 
people in Karachi following the ouster of the 
Bhutto government. [1/29 FT, FBIS] 

Jan. 31: Following public criticism of the govern- 
ment's Gulf War policy by army chief of staff Gen. 
Mirza Aslam Beg, President Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
warned the army not to interfere in politics. [2/1 


FT] 

Feb. 4: A special court in Karachi rejected Asif Ali 
Zardari's petition to be allowed to participate in the 
National Assembly. [2/5 FBIS] 

Feb. 7: The government removed all controls on 
foreign currencies for individuals. [2/8 FT] 

Feb. 11: The News, a national English-language 
daily, began publishing. [2/12 FT] 

Feb. 13: A bomb exploded at the offices of a 
British-sponsored humanitarian body for Afghan 
refugees. [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 19: PPP leader Bhutto accused the police of 
torturing officials from her party who had been 


arrested on charges of complicity in acts of terror- 
ism. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Officials announced plans to incorporate 
sharia into the legal system in March. [2/22 FT] 
Feb. 25: Members of the People's Democratic 
Alliance (PDA) announced a boycott of the Na- 
tional Assembly to protest the *'treatment meted 
out to them" by the government of Prime Minister 
Mian Nawaz Sharif. [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Iran announced plans to grant $50 million 
in revolving credit to Pakistan for the purchase of 
weapons. [2/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: The PDA held a second boycott of parlia- 
ment to protest the treatment of its supporters by 
officials. [3/4 FT] 

Mar. 4: Local government minister Abd al-Sattar 
Niazi resigned in protest of the government's Gulf 
War policy and its failure to implement sharia 
quickly enough. [3/5 FT] 

Mar. 5: Four government witnesses in a murder 
case against Asif Ali Zardari accused officials of 
forcing them to sign confessions implicating Zard- 
ari. They recanted their confessions. [3/6 NYT] 
Mar. 6: Syed Ijlal Haider Zaidi, Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif's defense adviser, resigned without 
explanation. [3/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: M. Akram Zaki was appointed foreign 
secretary general. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: Elections were held for the 42 seats of the 
Senate. [3/14 FT] 

Haq Nawaz was sentenced to death for the 

December 1990 killing of Sadiq Ganji, director of 
the Iranian Cultural Center in Lahore. [3/14 FBIS] 
Mar. 21: Islami Jamhoori Ittehad (IJI) repre- 
sentative Wasim Sajjad was reelected chairman of 
the Senate. [3/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 27: In Singapore, four Pakistanis who claimed 
to be from the PPP hijacked a Singapore Airways 
plane and held it for nine hours demanding the 
release of a number of people, including Asif Ali 
Zardari. The hijackers were killed in a commando 
raid that freed the passengers and crew. [3/27 WP, 
FBIS] 

Foreign Minister Sahabzada Yaqub Khan re- 
signed. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 31: A special court for the supression of 
terrorist activities rejected an appeal by Asif Ali 
Zardari to attend the National Assembly session 
scheduled to start on 1 April. (4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: US intelligence agencies reported sightings 
of missile-launch vehicles in Pakistan allegedly 
intended for use with Chinese-made M-11 ballistic 
missiles capable of firing nuclear warheads. [4/6 
WP) 

Apr. 9: The PDA and IJI reached an agreement that 
ended the PDA boycott of the National Assembly. 
[4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif proposed 
legislation to the National Assembly that would 
make the Quran the supreme law of Pakistan. [4/11 
NYT] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Lebanon 


Sudan 


See also, Egypt 


1991 
Jan. 16: The Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) radio reported that all British diplomats 
had been withdrawn from the embassy in Khar- 
toum. [1/17 FBIS] 
Jan. 17: The New York Times reported that the 
United Nations (UN) had decided to delay a major 
food relief operation because of the government’s 
support of Iraq during the Gulf crisis. [1/17 NYT] 
Jan. 22: SPLA radio reported that an army com- 
mander in Shali had summarily executed nine 
` civilians for allegedly collaborating with the SPLA. 
[1/25 FBIS] 
Feb. 5: Sudanese leader Gen. Umar Hassan al- 
Bashir declared a federal system of government 
composed of nine states. Bashir dissolved the 
Council of the South. [2/6 FBIS] 
Feb. 17: The SPLA released three French aid 
workers it had been holding captive. [2/18 FT] 
Mar. 7: The government announced that sharia 
would be implemented as of 22 March in the 
northern regions. [3/8 FBIS] 
Mar. 15: The government released Uthman Umar 
Sharif, Ismail Bakr Ahmad, and Muhammad Tahir 
Julani, former ministers in the governments of 
Sadiq al-Mahdi who had been imprisoned following 
the 1989 coup. [3/27 FBIS] 
Mar. 16: The Council of Ministers instituted three- 
years of compulsory national service for all Suda- 
nese between 18 and 30 years of age. [3/18 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: The New York Times reported that a $716 
million Western relief effort was initiated the pre- 
vious week after Gen. Bashir granted permission. 
[3/19 NYT] 
Mar. 23: The SPLA claimed to have taken control 
of Maridi, Mundri, and Ieri in Western Equatoria. 
[4/8 FBIS] 
Mar. 31: SPLA forces allegedly captured Rokon in 
Western Equatoria. [4/8 FBIS] 
Apr. 14: Gen. Bashir replaced Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council member and minister of the interior 
Faysal Ali Abu Salih with Zubayr Muhammad Salif 
and RCC member Uthman Ahmad with Pio Yuk- 
man. [4/16 FBIS] 
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Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1991 


Feb. 6: Bush administration officials said that three 
undercover agents allegedly working for Israel 
were unmasked and killed in November 1990 after 
US secretary of state James Baker disclosed intel- 
ligence information in a September 14, 1990, meet- 
ing with President Hafiz al-Asad. At the meeting, 
Baker presented a detailed account of evidence of 
Syrian-sponsored terrorist activities which officials 
claimed organizations in Syria used to track down 
the agents. [2/7 NYT] 

Mar. 11: US officials reported that the two under- 
cover agents who were killed in Syria in November 
1990 had been working for Jordan rather than Israel 
as originally reported. [3/12 NYT] 

Mar. 14: In a press conference in Damascus, US 
secretary of state Baker confirmed reports that 
Syria had recently received a shipment of Scud-C 
missiles from North Korea. [3/15 WP] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1991 
Feb. 20: President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali an- 
nounced a new cabinet under Prime Minister 
Hamed Karoui: 

Abderrahim Zouari, Justice 

Muhammad Jeri, Director of the Presidential 
Office 

Habib Ben Yahya, Foreign Affairs 

Habib Boulares, Defense 

Abdallah Kallel, Interior 

Muhammad Ghannoushi, Finance 

Sadok Rabah, National Economy 

Mustafa Nabli, Planning and Regional Develop- 
ment 

Mouldi Zouaoui, Agriculture 

Mustafa Bouaziz, Domain of the States 

Ahmad Friaa, Equipment and Housing 

Fauzi Belkahia, Transport 

Muhammad Jegham, Tourism and Handicraft 

Habib Lazreg, Communications 

Muhammad Charfi, Education and Sciences 

Moncer Rouissi, Culture 

Dali Jazy, Public Health 

Ahmed Smaoui, Social Affairs 

Taoufik Cheikhrouhou, Vocational Training and 
Employment 

Muhammad Saad, Youth and Childhood [2/21 
FBIS] 
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Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Yemen 


1991 

Jan. 20: Milliyet reported that some former mem- 
bers of the Workers Party of Kurdistan (PKK) had 
established two new organizations, the PKK-Rev- 
olutionary Union and the PKK-Islamic Movement. 
[1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: Three bombs exploded in a US military 
warehouse in Istanbul. Dev-Sol allegedly claimed 
responsibility for the attack, which was intended as 
a "protest against the imperialist forces in the 
Gulf.” [1/23 NYT] 

Jan. 23: A bomb exploded at two offices in Ankara 
‘allegedly in response to Iraqi calls for terrorist 
actions against allied interests. [1/24 WP] 

Jan. 25: After a month-long strike by 85,000 mem- 
bers, the Turk-Metal Trade Union reached agree- 
ment with the Metal Industries Employers Union 
over wages. 

The Great Anatolia Party, under the leadership 
of Zaki Celiker and Huseyin Ozalp, registered with 
the Interior Ministry. 

According to Anatolia, in Tatvan one person was 
killed when clashes erupted between police and 
people demonstrating against the Gulf War. [1/28 
FBIS] 

Jan. 26: The Council of Ministers canceled the 
September 1983 law restricting the use of languages 
other than Turkish. [1/28 FBIS] 

In Adana, a bomb exploded at the US consulate 
and another at the office of a Turkish-American 
organization. [1/27 NYT] 

Jan. 27: In Ankara, bombs exploded in front of the 
French, Japanese, and Saudi airlines and in front of 
Eastern Airlines. Dev-Sol allegedly claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack and threatened to con- 
tinue staging attacks until ‘‘imperialism pulls out of 
the Middle East.” [1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Dev-Sol and the Revolutionary Leftists 
reportedly claimed responsibility for bomb ex- 
plosions the previous day at the French consulate, 
a US depot, and the US cultural center. [1/30 
FBIS] 

In Ankara, gunmen shot and killed Lt. Gen. 
Hulusi Sayin, Prime Minister Yildirim Akbulut's 
senior security adviser. [1/31 WP] 

Feb. 7: Dev-Sol claimed responsibility for shooting 
and killing Bobbie Eugene Mozelle, a US customs 
official who worked at the Incirlik airbase near 
Adana, to protest US involvement in the Gulf War. 
The organization also claimed responsibility for 
placing a bomb at a North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) command post. [2/7, 2/8 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Semra Ozal, the wife of President Turgut 
Ozal, announced plans to run for head of the 
Istanbul branch of the Motherland Party. [2/18 FT] 


Feb. 21: Necati Oyan, a 58-year-old cashier, was 
arrested on charges of spying for Iraq. [2/22 FBIS] 
Feb. 22: President Ozal fired Defense Minister 
Hunce Dogan because of his objections to Semra 
Ozal's plans to run for a position in the Motherland 
Party. [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: In Izmir, a US military officer working for 
NATO was shot and wounded by a gunman allegedly 
from ‘‘an illegal leftist organization." (3/1 FBIS] 
Mar. 1: Mehmet Yazar was appointed defense 
minister. [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: In a reversal of previous policy, President 
Ozal announced that officials from the Turkish 
Foreign Ministry had met with Jalal Talabani of the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan and Mohsin Dezayee 
of the Kurdish Democratic Party. [3/12 WP] 

Mar. 12: President Ozal flew to Moscow for talks 
with Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev. [3/13 FT] 
Mar. 16: US secretary of state James Baker arrived 
in Ankara for talks with Turkish president Ozal. 
[3/17 NYT] 

Dev-Sol claimed responsibility for bomb attacks 
in Adana, Ankara, Istanbul, and Izmir and said 
they were intended to protest the Baker visit. [3/17 
WP] 

Mar. 19: People’s Toil Party deputy Cuneyt Can- 
ver resigned from parliament leaving the party with 
11 seats. [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: In Istanbul, Dev-Sol claimed responsibil- 
ity for shooting and killing John Gandy, a 52-year- 
old US citizen and the director of a company 
providing supplies to the US military in Turkey. 
The killing was intended to protest the Gulf War 
and Western imperialism. [3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 24: Bulent Ecevit was reelected leader of the 
Democratic Left Party. [3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: In Ankara, Iraqi trade attaché Ali Faisal 
Hussein was injured when a bomb exploded in his 
car. The Islamic Jihad organization allegedly 
claimed responsibility for the attack. [3/26 FBIS] 
Apr. 5: In Istanbul, gunfire from the Iraqi consulate 
killed two demonstrators. [4/6 NYT] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Yemen 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1991 


Jan. 31: In Sanaa, shots were fired at the resi- 
dences of the Japanese, Turkish, and US ambassa- 
dors. [2/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 2: In Sanaa, bombs exploded in front of the 
French and Italian embassies. [2/4 FBIS] 


IRAN 


British Policy in Persia, 1918-1925, by 
Houshang Sabahi. London: Frank Cass, 
1990. Distrib. International Specialized Book 
Services, Portland, OR. vii + 200 pages. 
Notes to p. 249. Bibl. to p. 261. Index to p. 
269. $37.50. 


Reviewed by Michael P. Zirinsky 


This is an important book. Although one of 
the enduring myths of the 20th century is that 
Great Britain controlled events in Iran after 
World War I, no one heretofore has system- 
atically examined British policy in this 
sphere. 

Houshang Sabahi recounts a tale of British 
vacillation. During the 19th century, Britain 
worked to keep Iran as a buffer against Rus- 
sia. Then, with the rise of Germany, London 
settled its differences with St. Petersburg. 
The Anglo-Russian Entente destroyed Iran's 
efforts to exercise independence and em- 
broiled it in war. As Iranian nationalism 
grew, patriots sought to revive Iran’s power 
and end foreign exploitation. Conservatives 
and liberals alike struggled against foreign 
domination. The British interpreted Iranian 


Book Reviews 


patriotism as pro-German and pro-Turkish. 
After 1917, they also feared it to be pro- 
communist. 

Following the war, Britain’s aspirations 
outreached its capabilities. Seemingly un- 
challenged by the major powers in shaping 
policy toward Iran, Britain nonetheless was 
weak. Popular upheavals in Egypt, India, 
Iraq, and Palestine came in the face of popu- 
lar demands in Britain and the dominions to 
demobilize, as did Soviet military incursions 
into Iran. The Treasury insisted on retrench- 
ment, crippling both the fiscal and military 
components of Britain’s attempt to control 
Iran. How could Britain maintain itself in the 
face of these threats? Individuals and depart- 
ments proposed different solutions, changing 
with circumstances. 

Sabahi demonstrates how Britain’s policy 
toward Iran evolved from 1918 to 1925. A 
policy of occupation in 1918 was supple- 
mented by one of protection in 1919. Follow- 
ing Tehran’s failure to ratify the Anglo-Per- 
sian Agreement and London’s decision to 
withdraw military forces from Iran, British 
agents favored the 1921 Cossack coup led by 
Reza Khan and a dictatorship under the pro- 
British liberal journalist Sayyid Zia. When 
Zia was in turn overthrown by Reza and 
conservatives later that year, Britain with- 
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held financial support from a new govern- 
ment headed by Ahmad Qavam. 

Sabahi shows that Britain shifted to a pol- 
icy favoring a strong central government led 
by Reza only after his forces established 
control in Gilan, over Iranian territory for- 
merly occupied by Soviet-backed revolution- 
aries. This change coincided with the late 
1921 arrival of Percy Loraine as minister in 
Tehran, but it was not until three years later 


that Reza rose to supreme power and.Britain - 


discarded its ‘‘southern trumps,” the Bakh- 
tiari khans and Shaykh Khazal. The author 
plays down the role played by Loraine in 
realigning British policy in favor of Reza. 

On the whole, the author has done an 
admirable job of surveying British materials 
for his subject and presenting it to the public 
in an accessible form. He has, however, 
missed two potential sources. Despite the 
evident care he took at the Public Record 
Office, he did not use the private papers of 
the Foreign Office Eastern Department head, 
Lancelot Oliphant. This is not too serious, for 
the Oliphant papers largely repeat material 
found in other collections. Of more impor- 
tance, Sabahi did not use US archives. This 
led him to ignore the US financial mission 
headed by Arthur Millspaugh, which, from 
1922 until 1927, reorganized Iranian finances 
in accord with British policy. 

The Millspaugh mission grew out of the 
Qavam government’s 1921 effort to break the 
British monopoly over oil and finance. Al- 
though Sabahi recounts how Britain thwarted 
bids to sell a northern oil concession to an 
American group and prevented Iran from 

_ obtaining a loan in New York, he does not 
discuss why Britain eventually backed US 
Treasury Department advisors. With British 

. diplomatic support, American directors cre- 

ated a modern Iranian fiscal system. Mills- 
paugh and his associates helped devise means 
by which the Iranian government could fi- 
nance itself, partially freeing it from depen- 
dence on the British-owned Imperial Bank of 

Persia and Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Un- 

der Millspaugh’s lead, and with the force of 

Reza’s army, the Iranian treasury collected 

new taxes. Reza’s troops in turn were paid 
and their equipment bought with this money. 


Although Sabahi does not draw clear con- 
clusions from his work, he does demonstrate 
the way Britain tried to manipulate events in 
Iran to its own purposes. Between 1918 and 
1925 British policy changed from administra- 
tive incoherence to consistent support for 
Reza Pahlavi’s government. Concluding that 
a strong regime in Tehran was a cost-effective 
way to hold the Soviets within limits and 
maintain security on the frontiers of India, 
Iraq, and the Gulf protectorates, Whitehall 
reverted to a buffer-state policy. Conse- 
quently, after 1925, Iran developed as a mil- 
itarist, modernizing dictatorship. Sabahi has 
shown better than ever before the British 
policy context in which the Pahlavi regime 
emerged. 


Michael P. Zirinsky is professor of history at 
Boise State University, Boise, Idaho. - 


Iran and the World: Continuity in a Rev- 
olutionary Decade, by Shireen T. Hunter. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990. 
viii + 192 pages. Append. to p. 196. Notes to 
p. 239. Bibl. to p. 246. Index to p. 254. $35.00 
cloth. $14.95 paper. 

The Iranian Revolution: Its Global Im- 
pact, ed. by John L. Esposito. Miami: Flor- 
ida International University Press, 1990. viii 
+ 328 pages. Contribs. to p. 331. Index to p. 
346. $34.95 cloth. $16.95 paper. 

Iran at the Crossroads: Global Relations 
in a Turbulent Decade, ed. by Miron Re- 
zun. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990. xv 
+ 218 pages. Index to p. 239. $33.50 paper. 


Reviewed by John C. Campbell 


The ten-year mark is a good point at which to 
assess the Khomeini revolution and the way 
it changed both Iran as well as that country's 
relations with the rest of the world. The end 
of the war with Iraq and the death of Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini round out an era. What is 
Khomeini's legacy? What will remain of it 
and what will fade away? 

Western writing on contemporary Iran has 
concentrated largely on the revolution it- 
self —why it happened, and how and why the 


shah’s regime collapsed so rapidly and, for 
many, so unexpectedly. That story has been 
told and retold by participants and first-hand 
observers as well as by scholars seeking to 
argue a case or find the truth, or both. Histo- 
rians, no doubt, will be exploring this terrain 
for many years. Less has been written about 
the record of the clerical regime that has 
borne the stamp of Ayatullah Khomeini. 
With much of the evidence incomplete or 
unavailable, it has not been an easy under- 
taking. The proclaimed guiding principles 
were clear enough; they were those of Shi‘i 
Islam, interpreted by the religious authorities 
and with ultimate judgment in the hands of 
the fagih, Khomeini himself, and they were 
to be applied to the totality of political and 
social life. But actual policy decisions—in 
economics, social action, constitutional prac- 
tice, and in dealing with personal and fac- 
tional competition—did not automatically fol- 
low from the Quran, from Khomeini’s 
pronouncements, or from the constitution of 
the Islamic republic. 

Likewise in foreign policy Iran faced prac- 
tical decisions in its relations with dozens of 
foreign states great and small. After Septem- 
ber 1980, it faced eight years of war with Iraq 
and a need for international connections that 
would help in waging it. The three volumes 
under review all cover the course of Iran’s 
international relations during the Khomeini 
decade. They are scholarly and non-polemi- 
cal in approach and tone. There is even some 
overlap of authors, as the fraternity/sorority 
of specialists in this subject is not an expan- 
sive one. Shireen Hunter contributes a chap- 
ter to each of the other two books; and R.K. 
Ramazani, who for many years has written 
with authority on Iran’s foreign relations, has 
a chapter in the Esposito book and is liberally 
quoted in all three. The three volumes all 
address, on the one hand, the central ques- 
tion of finding the balance and the overlap 
between the dynamic of the revolution, with 
its theme of the struggle and victory of Islam 
over its enemies—imperialists, heretics, sec- 
ular nationalists, Westernizers, Zionists, 
Marxists, and Satans great and small—and, 
on the other hand, the national interests of 
the state of Iran, shaped by geography, his- 
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tory, and contemporary world politics. The 
general reader may well find one of the three 
volumes sufficient. Specialists will do well to 
sample them all and make their own compar- 
isons. 

The Hunter book has the advantage of 
greater unity and balance, and provides the 
most comprehensive narrative of Iran's inter- 
national conduct as it developed from year to 
year with each country and region. Editors 
Esposito and Rezun had the admittedly diffi- 
cult task of drawing together the contribu- 
tions of their respective pools of independent 
authors. Although their books gain from what 
distinguished scholars have to offer in their 
special fields, much still depends on an edi- 
tor's direction. In the Rezun volume, for 
example, the central topic of Iran's relations 
with America is dealt with in a chapter de- 
voted to the '*myths'' on both sides that have 
obscured realities, and to the lack of cultural 
understanding that doomed political rela- 
tions. The thesis has some validity, but ex- 
clusive stress on it leaves the volume without 
a solid factual account of US-Iranian rela- 
tions in the 1980s. 

One thread runs through all three works— 
the limited practical results of the influence 
and spread of the Iranian Revolution beyond 
the frontiers of Iran. Whatever the sum- 
monses and declarations of Khomeini and his 
followers, whatever the prestige won in the 
Islamic world by its success in overthrowing 
the shah and humiliating the United States, 
Iran's revolution did not leap across borders 
and win great victories in other states. There 
were multiple voices of Islam; Iran had no 
monopoly on the word of God or on leader- 
ship. Other Islamic countries were mostly 
Sunni and not likely to defer to Tehran. Even 
where there were significant and restless Shi'i 
populations—in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrain—they did not flock to Khomeini's 
banner. In Lebanon, where Iran did gain a 
position of influence, there was no chance for 
an "Islamic republic’ on the Iranian model. 
The effect of Iran's interventions was to 
divide the Shi‘i community and fuel interne- 
cine war. Augustus Norton's chapter on Leb- 
anon in the Esposito volume is a finely drawn 
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picture of the forces that have frustrated 
Iran's ambitions there. 

In states that were experiencing a rapid 
growth of Islamic fundamentalism—Egypt, 
Sudan, Tunisia, and others—local causes 
were paramount and owed little to events in 
Iran. In some respects these books, in appar- 
ent deference to Iranian ambitions, extend 
their coverage to the far corners of the Is- 
lamic world. They give readers much inter- 
esting information about Islam in Sudan, Ni- 
geria, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Soviet 
Central Asia, where Iranian influence was 
arguably no more than peripheral. 

One point made frequently in the three 
books is that Iran's foreign policy is inti- 
mately connected with internal political 
struggles, first between the clerical elite and 
its domestic opponents and then between 
factions—often described as a contest of 
hard-line ideologues versus pragmatists—of 
the ruling clerical group. The specifics, how- 
ever, are few. It would have been useful to 
see more information and analysis on what 
those differences were and on who repre- 
sented what line of thought and action. Even 
if the last word was always Khomeini's, what 
arguments pro and con were made by those 
who served him? Was the Reagan adminis- 
tration's judgment inaccurate in trying to 
seek out and help “‘liberals’’ and *'realists?"' 
More knowledge about internal politics 
should make possible clearer judgments on 
how and why Iran's key decisions on foreign 
policy were made—as well as clearer judg- 
ments on the soundness of the views and 
actions of Leonid Brezhnev's men and 
Mikhail Gorbachev's men, and those of Al- 
exander Haig, George Shultz, Robert McFar- 
lane, and Oliver North. 

Shireen Hunter points out frequently—the 
others, not enough—that the foreign policies 
of Khomeini’s Iran had much in common 
with those of the Pahlavi dynasty and of 
rulers in earlier centuries, with the historic 
concepts of positive and negative equilibrium 
and of ‘‘neither East nor West,” thus reflect- 
ing persisting national interests. All agree 
that at the close of the 1980s, despite the 
furor attendant upon the Rushdie affair, the 
trend was not unfavorable to Iran’s escape 


from pariah status and to its more normal 
relations with other states in the world com- 
munity. ‘‘With the passing of Khomeini,” 
concludes Esposito, ‘‘new policy options 
may arise, and we should not lose sight of the 
pragmatic streak that emerged in Iran from 
the mid-1980s to 1989" (p. 326). Rezun is 
more emphatic: “Sooner or later Iran will 
have to turn to the West" (p. 217). 


John C. Campbell is a former vice president 
of the Middle East Institute. 


Iranian Politics and Religious Modern- 
ism: The Liberation Movement of Iran 
under the Shah and Khomeini, by H.E. 
Chehabi. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1990. xiv + 311 pages. Appends. to p. 
319. Gloss. to p. 322. Bibl. to p. 333. Index to 
p. 342. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Mohammad H. Faghfoory 


Islamic modernism as an ideological and po- 
litical movement in Iran emerged primarily 
among modern educated religious elements 
who tried to establish harmony between reli- 
gion and modern science and technology. 
H.E. Chehabi's book discusses the emer- 
gence and growth of the Liberation Move- 
ment of Iran (LMI) as the most notable 
representative of this trend. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the Iranian polity and the ideolog- 
ical nature of religious modernism in Iran. 
Chehabi differentiates Islamic modernism 
from reformism and maintains that the former 
is the domain ‘‘of people who are close to the 
religious establishment but outside of it," 
whereas the latter is ‘‘an attitude [often seen] 
among the members of the religious hierar- 
chies” (p. 27). Having read that, one may ask 
how ayatullahs Mohammad Tabatabai'e, Abd- 
ollah Behbahani, and Mirza Mohammad- 
Hosein Na'ini can be considered the precur- 
sors of Islamic modernism in Iran? These 
ulama were, as the author himself properly 
states, confused constitutionalists, essen- 
tially concerned with ending Qajar despotism . 
and establishing the Adalatkhanah (House of 


Justice). Na’ini in particular advocated the 
ulama’s total control over the judiciary and 
legislative branches of the government and 
did not admit equality between Muslims and 
non-Muslims (p. 44). Jamaleddin Asadabadi 
(al-Afghani) was a pan-Islamist, while Hasan 
Modarres was a traditional alim with anti- 
dictatorial, anticolonial tendencies. 

These ulama undoubtedly influenced the 
founders of the Nahzat-i Azadi-i Iran (Liber- 
ation Movement of Iran). Nonetheless, they 
neither believed that ‘‘religious affairs and 
sociopolitical matters are separate” (p. 56), 
nor were they “‘nationalists who happened to 
be good Muslims’’ (p. 128), and their ideas 
can hardly be described as reflecting ‘‘Islamic 
liberalism’’ (p. 53). Ironically, the author 
does not mention Ayatullah Shari‘at San- 
galaji, the most prominent advocate of reli- 
gious modernism in the 1930s and the 1940s, 
who had a profound impact on religious in- 
tellectuals and the future leaders and support- 
ers of the LMI. Recent research has indicated 
that among Sangalaji’s students and support- 
ers were several prominent leaders and sym- 
pathizers of the LMI, such as Asadullah 
Mobasheri, editor of Sangalaji’s works and 
the minister of justice in Bazargan’s provi- 
sional government; Ali Akbar Tashayyud, a 
lay intellectual and the author of a treatise on 
the links between Shi‘ism and Iranian nation- 
alism; and Ali Akbar Hakamizadah, a mod- 
ernist alim who abandoned his clerical garb. 

Parts two and three of the book discuss the 
formative years and activities of the LMI 
within the context of the National Movement 
and in relation to other currents and parties, 
as well as the LMI's role during and after the 
revolution until the present time. This discus- 
sion properly demonstrates the reactive na- 
ture and maneuverability of the LMI and the 
flexibility of its ideology. Hence, although the 
LMI defined itself as Musaddigist, National- 
ist, and Muslim in the 1950s and the 1960s, 
after the revolution it presented itself as 
Muslim and as a supporter of the constitution 
of the Islamic republic and the unity of the 
Muslim world. Interestingly, during both pe- 
riods, the LMI found itself in disagreement 
with the political authorities over the proper 
place of Islam in the social and political life of 
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the country. This is why, as Chehabi states, 
its leaders have faced criticism and hostility 
from secular and religious forces alike. 

There are a few errors in translation, trans- 
literation, and identifying individuals. For 
example, the newspaper of Ayatullah Taleqa- 
ni's Islamic Society, Daneshamuz, was meant 
to address a student population and must be 
translated accordingly, not as the literal 
meaning of the phrase ''seeker of knowl- 
edge” (p. 119). Ali Shari'ati's lecture, Shi‘a 
yek hizb-i tamam, is translated as ‘‘Shi‘a, a 
total party’’ instead of “a perfect party." 
Hashiyeh bi hashiyeh is Persian slang mean- 
ing ‘‘no beating around the bush,” not “‘with 
or without annotation" (p. 132). The commu- 
nity of believers is ummat, and not emmat 
(pp. 71, 81). Hussain Makki, and not Hasan, 
was a member of the provisional board of 
directors of the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (p. 126). The shah's representative in 
Mashhad was Abdul'azim and not Gholam- 
hussain Valian (p. 216). Ahmad Matin- 
Daftari, not Hedayatollah (his son), was 
Musaddiq's supporter during the National 
Movement (p. 89). These insignificant errors 
by no means diminish the scholarly value of 
the book. 

Chehabi's extensive use of a variety of 
sources in several languages, publications of 
the LMI, and personal interviews has made 
his book highly original and illuminating. It is 
a well-written, stimulating, and definitive 
contribution to the ideological and political 
history of modern Iran and an indispensable 
source for scholars and policy makers. Che- 
habi must be credited and commended for 
having filled a major gap in understanding the 
contemporary history of Iran. 


Mohammad H. Faghfoory is the author of 
Ulama-State Relations in Iran: 1921-1941, 
and a forthcoming political biography of 
Ayatullah Kashani. 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Jews Against Zionism: The American 
Council for Judaism, 1942-1948, by Tho- 
mas A. Kolsky. Philadelphia, PA: Temple 
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University Press, 1990. xi + 201 pages. Ap- 
pend. to p. 211. Notes to p. 252. Bibl. to p. 
256, Index to p. 269. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


In many American circles to be labeled ‘‘anti- 
Zionist"' is tantamount to being ‘‘anti-Amer- 
ican," and probably no one was ever elected 
to the US Congress who overtly proclaimed 
himself or herself to be ‘‘anti-Zionist.’’ This 
book is an excellent antidote to the stereotyp- 
ical images associated with ‘‘anti-Zionism,”’ 
although the title will nonetheless have a 
pejorative ring to most American Jews and 
other supporters of Israel. 

The author focuses on the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism (ACJ), the pre-eminent Jewish 
anti-Zionist organization in the United States. 
The ACJ emerged from a perfectly respect- 
able background of Reform Judaism. When it 
was established in 1943, the environment that 
absorbed the majority of American Jewry 
into sympathy for Zionism had not yet over- 
taken the country. Anti-Zionism was still a 
credible position even among many leaders of 
the Jewish establishment. By the end of 
World War II and with revelations about the 
extent of the Holocaust, however, the 
spreading fervor for Zionism could no longer 
be contained. Establishment figures who 
were former anti-Zionists either kept silent or 
identified themselves as ‘‘non-Zionists.”’ 
Nearly all, even the ‘‘non-Zionists,’’ either 
supported the Jewish state or refrained from 
opposing it. Only the ACJ maintained its 
opposition until Israel was established in 
1948. After the proclamation of the new state 
many members of the ACJ believed that the 
organization had lost its raison d'étre. A core 
group survived, however, with a mission to 
oppose all forms of Jewish separatism, to 
emphasize Jewish religious identity as op- 
posed to the concept of a Jewish nation, and 
to resist Zionist and establishment efforts to 
speak for all Jews. The ACJ remained anti- 
Zionist, although not officially anti-Israel— 
despite its frequent criticism of various poli- 
cies and actions of the Jewish state. 

Kolsky gives a critically objective account 
of this history during the early years of the 


ACJ, including the battles waged between it 
and leaders of the Jewish establishment who 
offered unstinting and uncritical support to 
the Zionist cause. He castigates both Zionists 
and the ACJ anti-Zionists for their lack of 
serious efforts to rescue European Jews dur- 
ing the Holocaust. ‘“That was an inexcusable 
failure” (p. 200), which he attributes to pre- 
occupation of both groups with their ideolog- 
ical war and plans for the postwar era. 

The author documents the venomous rhet- 
oric and tactics used by Zionist leaders in 
their attempts to undermine the ACJ. Anti- 
Zionists were excoriated as sick, self-hating 
Jews, insecure, frustrated, and in need of 
psychiatric treatment. ACJ leaders were 
tarred as traitors, sinners, deserters, sabo- 
teurs, assimilationists, and even anti-Semites. 
Then, as today, anti-Zionism was not ac- 
cepted by mainstream Jewry as a credible 
stance, especially for Jews. 

Perhaps a major reason for this hatred of 
the ACJ was that it attained access to and 
developed intimate friendships with persons 
in the highest circles of the US government, 
especially in the State Department, who op- 
posed establishing a Jewish state and who, 
after 1948, were often critical of Israel’s 
policies. Although the ACJ was defeated in 
its initial objective of preventing the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state, and although it 
remained outside the parameters of main- 
stream American Jewish life, it did maintain a 
record of dissent that remains visible until 
today—a record that Kolsky has documented 
with objectivity and understanding. 


Don Peretz is the author of Intifada: The 
Palestinian Uprising (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1990). 


The Politics of Provocation: Participation 
and Protest in Israel, by Gadi Wolfsfeld. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1988. xii + 173 pages. Append. to p. 185. 
Notes to p. 193. Refs. to p. 200. Index to p. 
210. $44.50 cloth. $14.95 paper. 

Interest Groups and Political Change in 
Israel, by Marcia Drezon-Tepler. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1990. 


viii + 253 pages. Notes to p. 271. Bibl. to p. 
295. Index to p. 308. $49.50 cloth. $16.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Scott D. Johnston 


These volumes share the common overall 
subject of internal Israeli politics. Marcia 
Drezon-Tepler's study of Israeli interest 
groups focuses on three main groups—the 
Manufacturers Association; Ihud haKvutzot 
vehaKibbutzim, the dominant kibbutz feder- 
ation; and Gush Emunim (Bloc of the Faith- 
ful), the right-wing settler-nationalist move- 
ment. Gadi Wolfsfeld's work concentrates on 
different types of protest movements in Is- 
rael, within a systematic analytical frame- 
work that is illuminated by a series of excel- 
lent case studies. 

Both books are worthwhile studies that 
have been carefully researched. The Drezon- 
Tepler work began as a doctoral dissertation 
at Columbia University and was carried fur- 
ther by a Fulbright scholarship. Extensive 
written sources are accompanied by an im- 
pressive set of private interviews with Men- 
achem Begin, Shimon Peres, and many oth- 
ers. Wolfsfeld's study involved Israeli and 
Ford Foundation funding and, in addition to 
extensive written sources, includes a sub- 
stantial amount of original survey research 
and a methodological appendix. 

Wolfsfeld moves skillfully from a back- 
ground on the changing political culture of 
Israel through the book's analytical frame- 
work, explaining individual participation and 
collective action, and then, refreshingly, 
“Beyond the Numbers’’—chapters that pre- 
sent interview responses and examine spe- 
cific protest movements within the Israeli 
political setting. The three key protest studies 
that the author examines are the militant 
protests and actions at Yamit in northeast 
Sinai against Israeli withdrawal from settle- 
ments following the 1979 peace treaty with 
Egypt; protests against the war in Lebanon; 
and community-action protests in the low- 
income, segregated community of Kfar 
Shalem in Tel Aviv. The ways that the groups 
mobilized, and their strategies and degrees of 
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success with the government are clearly and 
effectively discussed and analyzed. 

A continuing theme with regard to the 
degree of success of the various groups is 
their links to the mass media and the degree 
of sympathy obtained from media sources. 
The various results Wolfsfeld obtains lend 
support to the central theme of his study, that 
protest serves as an alternative means of 
making demands on an otherwise unrespon- 
sive political leadership. Those groups carry- 
ing out nonviolent disorders reported the 
highest level of general success, while violent 
groups had the highest level of failure. Other 
salient points and evaluations emerge before 
the author reaches his final chapter of con- 
clusions, which are highly abstract and 
vague. The Politics of Provocation is an 
innovative contribution to the literature on 
Israeli political behavior and is to be wel- 
comed. 

Drezon-Tepler's study also begins with a 
theoretical framework and contains extensive 
introductory material on politics and on the 
economy in operation. The three groups that 
she studies in detail are examined histori- 
cally, within a setting of relative declining 
influence and power of the system of domi- 
nant party politics, which had been the hall- 
mark of the Israeli political system. 

The most interesting and dynamic group 
that Drezon-Tepler examines is Gush Emu- 
nim, from its formation in the era of Labor 
party leadership to the period of Likud as the 
central political force. She argues that the 
amorphous structure of Gush Emunim has 
been a clever device that allows those arguing 
for indirect political activity to operate on the 
party scene. When more direct political ac- 
tion has been considered desirable, the oper- 
ation usually has been undertaken by an 
offshoot group of individuals. Drezon-Tepler 
correctly presents Gush Emunim as a new 
phenomenon in Israeli politics. It is an ideo- 
logical interest group that evolved into three 
segments—a party for ideological concerns, a 
settlement organization for its more tangible 
concerns, and a Hebron-based group of ac- 
tivists. 

The author's chapter on ‘‘Elections 1977” 
is a disappointment. Little of the feel and 
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content of that critical turnover election is 
conveyed as to what and why things hap- 
pened (although admittedly this is not a cen- 
tral focus of the study). 

Drezon-Tepler concludes that by the 1980s 
Israeli interest groups had emerged from the 
shadows and that, in contrast to an earlier 
view of parties controlling the political 
sphere, Israel projected a picture of clamor- 
ing interest groups. She argues that a political 
system that once belittled the importance of 
interest groups now needs to develop proce- 
dures to reconcile them. Her study is a useful 
addition to the literature of the Israeli politi- 
cal system and a ground-breaking analysis. 


Scott D. Johnston, Professor of Political 
Science, Hamline University 


Two Worlds of Judaism: The Israeli and 
American Experiences, by Charles S. Lieb- 
man and Steven M. Cohen. New Haven, CT 
and London: Yale University Press, 1990. xi 
+ 175 pages. Notes to p. 183. Refs. to p. 193. 
Index to p. 202. $25.00. 

Kissing Through Glass: The Invisible 
Shield between Americans and Israelis, by 
Joyce R. Starr. Chicago: Contemporary 
Books, 1990. xvi + 254 pages. $21.95. 


Reviewed by Donna Robinson Divine 


One important goal of the Zionist movement 
was the creation of a new Jewish culture. 
Many of Zionism’s founding fathers and 
mothers projected a political community that 
would transform religious traditions into rit- 
uals of secular nationalism. Less well known, 
but no less significant, were the Zionists who 
insisted on political sovereignty as a means to 
the fulfillment of Judaism’s religious mission, 
and as a reaffirmation of its sacred texts and 
the centrality of its religious law. All Zionists 
posited that politics could form a new people. 
The triumph of Jewish nationalism in 1948— 
with Israel’s establishment as a state—has 
not extinguished critical examinations of the 
major postulates of Zionism. Both books 
under review examine the linkages between 


politics and culture in the United States and 
Israel. 

Using survey data, Charles S. Liebman 
and Steven M. Cohen discuss the beliefs and 
attitudes of Jews in the United States and 
Israel. These two social scientists are con- 
cerned with the construction of Judaism in 
the context of rapidly changing societies. 
Nowhere do Jews feel more at home than in 
America and Israel, but their positions are 
radically different. Albeit a minority, Jews 
have found within the framework of Ameri- 
can democracy acceptance, security, oppor- 
tunity, and influence. American Jews have 
incorporated the values of liberty and toler- 
ance into their religious convictions. Temper- 
ing this confidence, however, are lingering 
doubts. Many American Jews fear that, even 
in America, the good life can be swept aside 
by tides of antisemitism. 

A sense of peril is more immediate and 
much greater among Israelis. There, too, the 
political environment has been etched onto 
the dominant pattern of religious life. Juda- 
ism has been refashioned and reinterpreted 
by the different collective experiences of both 
Americans and Israelis. Although the authors 
are not blind to the salience of these differ- 
ences, Liebman and Cohen conclude that 
there is more uniting the two Judaisms than 
dividing them. 

Joyce R. Starr compares aspects of Amer- 
ican and Israeli culture, relying on extensive 
interviews with members of Israel’s political 
and intellectual elite, and the US foreign 
policy establishment. Starr is a story teller, 
drawing her material out of chance encoun- 
ters and personal experiences. She allows 
simple engagements with life to disclose the 
values supporting the two societies. The 
shared faith in democracy and the common 
set of moral values binding the United States 
and Israel are assaulted by the many differ- 
ences in style, etiquette, and a sense of 
priorities dividing the two polities. To stu- 
dents of Israeli society, Starr’s account will 
strike a chord of recognition; to those unfa- 
miliar with Israel, the book is an excellent 
introduction and a very good ‘‘read.”” 

Has political sovereignty created a new 
Judaism and a new Jewish people? To the 


extent that political circumstances shape be- 
lief and behavior, the answer is yes. But 
Jews, no less than other people, have ad- 
dressed and understood new issues in light of 
familiar cultural values and categories of 
analysis that are well entrenched. In that 
way, Jews in the United States and Israel 
have held on to their past and to one another. 


Donna Robinson Divine, Department of Gov- 
ernment, Smith College 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Arab Nonviolent Political Struggle in the 
Middle East, ed. by Ralph E. Crow et al. 
Boulder, CO and London: Lynne Rienner, 
1990. viii + 90 pages. Appends. to p. 120. 
Bibl. to p. 122. Index to p. 128. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Anthony Bing 


Saad Ibrahim suggests in this book’s intro- 
duction that ‘‘the fact that violent means 
have settled no major Middle Eastern conflict 
of the last four decades strengthens the case 
for serious examination of an alternative non- 
violent course" (p. 7). It might seem that the 
swift and decisive military victory of the 
United States over Iraq challenges dramati- 
cally this book's thesis, but actually the im- 
portance of beginning an Arab discourse on 
nonviolence and political struggle is made 
more, not less, relevant by the completion of 
the war. Any scholar of the Middle East 
knows that there is no assurance that the 
United States' military victory has brought 
an end to conflict. Indeed, it may have 
planted the seeds of future violent confronta- 
tions. 

The editors and authors of this collection of 
eight essays are fully aware that both the 
Arab world and the world in general have yet 
to be convinced that nonviolent struggle can 
be successful in the Middle East. The West 
has strong stereotypes of the world of the 
Middle East as a ‘‘region where violence is as 
ubiquitous as the desert’’ (p. 1). The Middle 
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East itself has difficulty in perceiving that non- 
violent struggle has ever been a part of its past 
or that it is reconcilable with an interpretation 
of Islam that considers jihad—commonly but 
incorrectly translated in the West as ‘‘holy 
war’’—as almost a ‘‘sixth pillar” of Islam. 

In their attempt to promote a wider discus- 
sion among the peoples of the Middle East on 
the viability of nonviolent struggle, the edi- 
tors and authors make a useful distinction 
between nonviolent struggle as a policy and 
as a creed in addressing the issues of history 
and religious tradition. Khalid Kishtainy’s 
“Violent and Nonviolent Struggle in Arab 
History," Brad Bennett’s ‘‘Arab-Muslim 
Cases of Nonviolent Struggle," and Philip 
Grant’s ‘‘Nonviolent Political Struggle in the 
Occupied Territories" have, in a manner 
reminiscent of Gene Sharp,! documented 
cases of successful nonviolent political strug- 
gle. Kishtainy and Chaiwat Satha-Anand's 
essay, ‘‘The Nonviolent Crescent: Eight The- 
ses on Muslim Nonviolent Action,” attempts 
to offer a case for nonviolent roots in Islam 
itself. Satha-Anand’s short interpretation of 
jihad from a nonviolent perspective (pp. 25- 
31) is especially useful, although it must be 
noted that the book’s slim size does not allow 
for a completely persuasive case to be made 
either for reclaiming the nonviolent elements 
in events of the past, or for countering ste- 
reotypes of the violent character of Islam. 

Two essays are particularly useful. Grant’s 
essay raises questions about how the intifada 
can retain its nonviolent character (pp. 69- 
72). Ralph Crow and Philip Grant’s excellent 
study, ‘‘Questions and Controversies about 
Nonviolent Struggle in the Middle East," 
poses the standard Arab objections to nonvi- 
olent struggle and then offers arguments that 
might meet these objections. Crow and Grant 
seem to understand that a consideration of 
nonviolence both as a creed and as a policy is 
necessary (unlike Gene Sharp and more like 
Marc Ellis? or Naim Ateek?). 


1. Gene Sharp, The Politics of Nonviolent 
Action (Boston, MA: Porter Sargent, 1973). 

2. Marc Hllis, Toward a Jewish Theology of 
Liberation: The Uprising and the Future (Mary- 
knoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989). 
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The bibliography is general and is not fo- 
cused on the Middle East, which indicates 
that the real audience for this book is proba- 
bly those in the Middle East who wish to 
know about the history of nonviolent political 
struggles in other cultures, and the possible 
application of these struggles to their own. 


Anthony Bing, Peace and Global Studies, 
Earlham College 


Between Qur’an and Crown: The Chal- 
lenge of Political Legitimacy in the Arab 
World, by Tamara Sonn. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1990. xiii + 228 pages. 
Notes to p. 253. About the Author to p. 254. 
Index to p. 266. $42.50. 


Reviewed by David C. Gordon 


Tamara Sonn’s book offers a comparative 
account of Western and Muslim Arab politi- 
cal evolution, an analysis of the problem of 
Arab politics’ fractious nature, and a plea for 
greater realism regarding the relationship be- 
tween Islam—and Arabism—and actual na- 
tion-states. From the author’s perspective as 
a ‘‘reformist’’ Muslim, she favors a separa- 
tion of state and religion, as in Europe after 
the 17th century, a separation that she terms 
‘*secularism.”’ Political rule and ambition, 
Sonn maintains, should be confined to the 
nation-state, which should seek its legitimacy 
from its own people rather than from any 
Islamic or pan-Arabist ideal. Only in this way 
will the nation-state in the Arab world come 
to enjoy stability, be free of disruptive inter- 
ference from neighbors, and be in a position 
to tap genuine popular support. This self- 
limitation on the part of rulers will, in turn, 
allow Islam to perform its proper spiritual 
and moral role. Sonn writes that ‘‘only by 
limiting the crown can the Qur’an remain 
universal" (p. 288); hence the book's title. 
The bulk of Sonn's work, devoted to the 
development of the European and Arab Mus- 
lim nation-state, reads like potted history, 


3. Naim Stifan Ateek, Justice, and Only 
Justice: A Palestinian Theology of Liberation 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989). 


drawn, as the author freely admits, from 
conventional secondary sources. These ac- 
counts, in fact, only serve as background to 
her thesis that too often in the past Arab 
leaders and movements have sacrificed polit- 
ical reality to the vain utopian ambition of 
resurrecting a unified political umma. The 
author's chosen mentors and sources of in- 
spiration are the 14th-century theologian Ibn 
Taymiyyah and the late contemporary Paki- 
stani scholar Fazlur Rahman. It is from their 
teachings that Sonn advises Muslims to draw. 
Among those she condemns as having cor- 
rupted the true meaning of Islam are Kho- 
meini, Qadhafi, and Nasserist and Baathist 
leaders. 

Sonn's book raises several questions, at 
least to the mind of a liberal Westerner. First, 
she fails to discuss the creation of institutions 
to achieve the popular sovereignty she favors 
and, in particular, to provide religious minor- 
ities the encouragement needed to participate 
fully in the affairs of state. It is hardly enough 
to state baldly that ‘‘Islam, as a religion of 
tolerance and social justice, demands equal 
rights for all citizens” (p. 222). Second, if the 
Arab world is to benefit from the experience 
of the West, as the author wishes, should not 
the evolution of institutions transcending the 
borders of the nation-state—from multina- 
tional companies to the European Economic 
Community—lead her to question whether 
the Arab nation-state is any longer an ade- 
quate framework for progress toward social 
and economic justice? Third, is Saudi Arabia 
really a credible model of synthesis between 
religious reformation and ‘‘secular’’ rule (pp. 
213-16), as Sonn proposes? Finally, is the 
author not perhaps overly optimistic when 
she suggests, in her concluding chapter, that 
revolutionary Islamism is tending toward ac- 
ceptance of the nation-state as legitimate? 
Sonn cites changes in Egypt involving the 
Muslim Brotherhood and even developments 
in post-Khomeini Iran. But, even by evi- 
dence the author provides, it would seem that 
messianic unitarian religious impulses—as 
well as political impulses (pan-Arabism)—are 
far from spent, judging from current develop- 
ments in the region. 


Sonn’s work, if not wholly convincing, is 
nevertheless a suggestive and readable sur- 
vey, with a style characterized by clarity and 
unpretentiousness. 


David C. Gordon is the author of Images of 
the West: Third World Perspectives (Savage, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1989). 


The Communist Movement in Egypt, 
1920-1988, by Tareq Y. Ismael and Rifa‘at 
El-Sa'id. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1990. xii + 157 pages. Appends. to p. 
198. Notes to p. 208. Index to p. 218. $37.50. 
Was the Red Flag Flying There? Marxist 
Politics and the Arab-Israeli Conflict in 
Egypt and Israel, 1948-1965, by Joel Bei- 
nin. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1990. xix + 257 pages. Notes to p. 291. 
Chron. to p. 294. Gloss. to p. 296. Bibl. to p. 
308. Index to p. 317. $40.00 cloth. $12.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Selma Botman 


The Communist Movement in Egypt, 1920- 
1988 should have been an important contri- 
bution to the corpus of materials on commu- 
nist parties in the Middle East, as one of its 
authors, Rifa‘at El-Sa‘id, was an influential 
member of the Egyptian communist move- 
ment for many years and has also been, in 
more recent times, a prolific chronicler of 
Egyptian Marxism. Not only has El-Sa'id 
maintained personal ties to the movement, 
but he has rare access to and sometimes even 
exclusive possession of documents otherwise 
unavailable to foreign researchers. On the 
basis of his personal collection of pamphlets 
and statements published by the diverse 
groups within the communist movement, and 
on innumerable interviews he has conducted 
with erstwhile activists, he has written some 
half dozen books on Egyptian Marxism. 
Unfortunately, however, this text adds lit- 
tle to the literature on revolutionary politics 
in the Middle East. It suffers from being an 
empirical history written from a chronologi- 
cal and institutional perspective. Too little 
attention is paid to the issues that drove 
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Marxists to organize, sponsor demonstra- 
tions, publish newspapers, and meet clandes- 
tinely for so long. It glosses over both the 
nationalist struggle and glaring inequities in 
Egyptian society that compelled Marxists to 
act. Moreover, it virtually replicates the work 
that El-Sa'id has already published in Arabic. 
Although his co-author, Tareq Ismael, has 
also written widely on the Arab left and has 
conducted some recent interviews in Egypt, 
The Communist Movement in Egypt is not 
noticeably improved by the latter’s method- 
ological sophistication nor his knowledge of 
Arab politics. 

In a synthetic and descriptive manner, the 
authors take readers through the history of 
Egyptian Marxism from its beginnings in the 
1920s through the late 1980s. It is an inter- 
necine history, full of both sincere idealism 
and costly and mistaken dogmatism. Al- 
though the Marxists fundamentally believed 
in the new world for which they were fighting 
and being imprisoned, they were never able 
to transmit their ideas widely in society. The 
communist movement had little resonance 
for the mass of Egyptian society, beyond the 
intellectuals and skilled trade unionists that it 
managed to recruit. The authors accordingly 
might have addressed the cultural gaps that 
separated intellectual cosmopolitan commu- 
nists from more humble Egyptians. 

El-Sa‘id and Ismael are careful to discuss 
the role the Soviet Union played in Egyptian 
communism, but the book basically ignores 
the indigenous political, economic, social, 
and ideological environment out of which 
Marxism emerged. Because their narrative 
rests solely on the activities of the move- 
ment’s leaders, the authors say little about 
the rank-and-file members—their gender, so- 
cial class, or geographic and religious back- 
grounds. Moreover, there is virtually no as- 
sessment of the various groups active in the 
Egyptian left, nor an analysis of factionalism 
within the movement. This is a curious omis- 
sion, because sectarian divisions segmented 
the movement and contributed to the yawn- 
ing gap that separated communism from the 
larger society. 

Regrettably, the book does not include a 
bibliography, which would have been useful 
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for students interested in the topic. There are 
a few appendices that provide translated ver- 
sions of communist documents; nonetheless, 
the English-language reader would have prof- 
ited from a wider and more select collection. 

Joel Beinin’s Was the Red Flag Flying 
There, on the other hand, is a highly original 
and carefully researched book that meticu- 
lously attempts to recast the history of the 
Palestinian and Arab-Israeli conflict using 
Marxist movements in Egypt and Israel as its 
lens. The author contends that, because the 
Arab-Israeli conflict became the most impor- 
tant issue in nationalist politics in both Israel 
and Egypt by the mid-1950s, the Marxists’ 
stand on this question was significant not 
only in terms of revolutionary politics in the 
Middle East but also for an understanding of 
how Marxist parties fared in a political arena 
shaped by a highly controversial and provoc- 
ative nationalist struggle. 

Beinin is equally comfortable analyzing the 
political histories of Egypt and Israel, and the 
Marxist left in both countries. Using his 
fluency in both Arabic and Hebrew, he brings 
a variety of sources and the most up-to-date 
research to bear on his subject. This work 
may be described as an alternative view of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict as perceived by the 
Marxist left and situated within revisionist 
historiography. Readers should not expect a 
linear comparison of political life in Egypt 
and Israel, as the book is not intended for this 
purpose. Instead, it describes the process by 
which nationalism became the prevailing po- 
litical ideology in both countries. The work 
even indicates how the fates of Egyptian and 
Israeli Marxists were sometimes closely in- 
tertwined. 

Beinin argues that before the 1948-49 war, 
all Marxists advocated the peaceful resolu- 
tion of the Palestinian question, based on the 
United Nations partition plan of 1947. Be- 
tween the war and the mid-1960s, the Marx- 
ists tried to bring their view of the conflict 
into the mainstream of Egyptian and Israeli 
political culture. Given the limits of the 
movements in both countries and the passion 
of local nationalism, their highly controver- 
sial and threatening beliefs were never ac- 
cepted. As a result, by the mid-1960s the 


Marxist parties had abandoned their interna- 
tionalist position and swallowed conventional 
nationalist views on the question. For Beinin, 
this acceptance demonstrates not only the 
Marxists’ political weakness but also their 
inability to develop an adequate theory of 
nationalism. 

This highly empirical book is geared to a 
professional audience with the patience to 
wade through a detailed history. It is not 
directed toward undergraduates for whom 
the volume of facts would be crushing. 


Selma Botman, College of the Holy Cross, is 
the author of The Rise of Egyptian Commu- 
nism, 1939-1970 (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse 
University Press, 1988). 


The Politics of Pan-Islam: Ideology and 
Organization, by Jacob M. Landau. Oxford, 
UK: Clarendon Press, 1990. viii + 311 pages. 
Appends. to p. 381. Bibl. to p. 425. Index to 
p. 438. $75.00. 


Reviewed by C. Ernest Dawn 


“Islamic Unity and Union” entered Ottoman 
Muslim discourse in the late 1860s and soon 
became the subject and goal of unending 
discussion and organized activity wherever 
Muslims lived in significant numbers. Inter- 
ested Western observers and officials simi- 
larly were quick to make ‘‘Pan-Islam’’ a 
favorite subject of a perennial stream of pub- 
lications and reports. Jacob Landau now pro- 
vides a thorough examination of the massive 
literature relative to pan-Islam—the move- 
ment for Islamic unity, especially political 
and economic unity—in the area from Mo- 
rocco to Turkey to India. 

The opening chapter, after brief remarks 
on roots, is devoted to the reign of Abdul- 
hamid II, when pan-Islam was an imperial 
ideology; intellectual trends and state activi- 
ties are discussed. Attention then turns to the 
Young Turk era. Official support of pan-Islam 
diminished and ideological debate intensified, 
but pan-Islam was not abandoned. During 
World War I, the Young Turk government 
carried out an extensive campaign for Islamic 


unity involving both propaganda and covert 
action. Such Ottoman-oriented activity in 
Egypt and North Africa also was significant 
during the Young Turk period. 

The author relates the course of pan-Islam 
in Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union, then 
turns to Kemalism and India. In his view, 
although pan-Islam appeared in India long 
before the war, the Kemalist abolition of the 
caliphate was ''a catalyst for their feelings 
and activities in the cause of Pan-Islam"' (p. 
176). A brief consideration of Turkish atti- 
tudes under Atatürk is followed by an expo- 
sition of Indian pan-Islam from the 19th cen- 
tury through the khilafat movement. Landau 
examines pan-Islam in the interwar years, the 
age of conventions and conferences. The 
author points out that pan-Islam was not 
relevant in World War II, unlike World War I 
when, in the guise of the Ottoman Empire, it 
was defeated. 

After the war many independent Muslim 
states were established, which for the first 
time could determine their own attitudes 
toward Islamic union. In addition, national- 
ism competed increasingly with Islam—‘‘the 
political goal of a unitary Islamic state was 
replaced by a goal of unity in Islamic poli- 
tics” (p. 249). Private initiative and govern- 
ment sponsorship alike lay behind public 
discussion and the creation of new pan-Is- 
lamic organizations. The governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Pakistan have been espe- 
cially active. In his concluding commentary, 
Landau compares and contrasts pan-Islam to 
other transnational ideologies and move- 
ments. He characterizes the former's various 
transformations, through more than 120 years 
in a variety of locales, and assesses its suc- 
cess. Appended are texts of 21 documents, 
dating from 1871 to 1985, and a 44-page 
bibliography. 

Landau's subject encompasses an enor- 
mous spatial, temporal, and human range. 
Vast quantities of reports, observations, and 
scholarly studies have been produced on the 
subject, but the quality varies significantly. 
Although this book contains much that many 
will find debatable, doubtful, or erroneous, it 
is nonetheless a most useful synthesis of the 
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literature that is the product of and has been 
extended by commendable original research. 


C. Ernest Dawn is a professor of history 
emeritus at the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana-Champaign. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Islamic Reform: Politics and Social 
Change in Late Ottoman Syria, by David 
Dean Commins. Oxford and New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1990. viii + 144 pages. 
Notes to p. 177. Append. to p. 179. Bibl. to p. 
193. Index to p. 199. $32.50. 


Reviewed by Karl K. Barbir 


Some 30 years ago, Muhammad Bahjat al- 
Bitar of Damascus published a traditional 
biographical dictionary written by his grand- 
father, Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar (1837—1917). 
In his editorial preface, Muhammad Bahjat 
wrote that ‘‘the age in which Grandfather 
pursued his shari‘a studies was an age of 
clinging to the old, of accepting what was said 
without distinction of what was true or false; 
and our late [grandfather] remained in the 
way of his contemporaries and was affected 
by it until he was past the age of fifty.''! What 
changed the older Bitar's outlook was a pow- 
erful reform movement now generally called 
the salafiyya. With diverse roots in several 
parts of the Islamic world and in the Islamic 
tradition, this movement formed around a 
group of young, relatively poor Damascene 
ulama. 

The salafiyya movement forms the subject 
of David Commins' book. Commins effec- 
tively and convincingly explains the social 
and political context of several generations of 
salafis in late Ottoman Syria. The author 
draws on a wide range of published sources, 
as well as local court registers and the large 
library of the movement's most articulate and 


1. Muhammad Bahjat al-Bitar, introduction 
to Abd al-Razzaq al-Bitar, Hilyat al-bashar, 3 vols. 
(Damascus, 1961—63), vol. I, p. ii. 
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prolific spokesman, Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi 
(1866-1914). The result is a complex and 
fascinating story of a group of clergy who 
experienced the tumultuous changes of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries and reacted 
to them in the hope of preserving the integrity 
of their tradition, while becoming empowered 
to act in the modern world. 

The book may be divided into three un- 
equal parts. The first three chapters set the 
context of Damascene politics and society, 
and the climate of ideas, many of which 
derived from the work of reformers outside of 
Syria, most notably the Alusis of Baghdad 
and the Wahhabi movement in Arabia. Chap- 
ters 4 through 7 tell the story of the early 
Damascene salafis during the 1890s, the ca- 
reer of Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi, and the shift 
by younger salafis during the decade before 
1914 in favor of Arabism (not Arab national- 
ism but Arab cultural revival). Chapters 8 and 
9 discuss the opponents of salafism, namely 
the conservative ulama who enjoyed the Ot- 
toman regime's patronage both before and 
after the restoration of the Ottoman constitu- 
tion in 1908 (which the salafis supported). 
Chapter 10 describes the activities of salafis 
and Arabists in the aftermath of the events of 
1908, when opponents of salafism were rec- 
onciled with the Union and Progress group 
and the salafis and Arabists began to call for 
Ottoman decentralization. 

Readers familiar with Arab intellectual his- 
tory will find much that is new in Commins' 
work. This reviewer would note two matters 
in particular. The first is the author's subtle 
and well-demonstrated social analysis of the 
salafi group. He shows that they were gener- 
ally of modest means—earning their keep by 
teaching in minor patronage posts—and thus 
forced to meet in private study groups to 
debate and articulate their ideas; that they 
were blocked from more prestigious and lu- 
crative positions by well-established families; 
and that they were intellectually more lively 
than were the established ulama and, as a 
result, more involved morally in the issues of 
the day. 

The second matter is the group's intellec- 
tual strategy. Rather than blind imitation of 
received wisdom, which was the conserva- 


tives’ way, the salafis sought other sources of 
inspiration. These included the early Islamic 
experience, the practice of the salaf (the first 
generations of Muslims), and the thought of 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328). These sources of- 
fered a guide to reform and a path to moder- 
nity with the help of reason—by the long- 
discarded and suspect method of ijtihad. 
They also drew on several sources in the 
Damascus context, in particular the reformist 
thought of Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza'iri (d. 1883) 
and the activist Sufism of the reformed 
Naqshibandi order of Shaykh Khalid (d. 
1827). 

These beliefs made them revolutionary, or 
at least threatening, to the establishment. 
Although the salafis were a distinct minority, 
their ideas percolated into the newer schools 
that had a distinctly Arabist inclination. Ever 
since, a major stream of Arabism, and then of 
Arab nationalism, has owed a debt to the 
salafis, who gave legitimacy to Arabism as 
they led what they regarded as an authentic 
Islamic movement in protest against the Ot- 
toman-inspired conservative religious leader- 
ship of Damascus at the turn of the century. 
Thereafter, Arab nationalism had a religious 
component, suppressed in some versions en- 
tirely, but more often explicitly recognized as 
a part of the Arab heritage. Spelling out that 
religious component and exploring its impli- 
cations have remained challenges to propo- 
nents of Arab nationalism? 


Karl K. Barbir, Department of History, Siena 
College, Loudonville, New York 


Meccan Trade and Islam: Problems of 
Origin and Structure, by Róbert Simon, tr. 
by Feodora Sós. Budapest: Akadémiai Ki- 
adó, 1989. 95 pages. Appends. to p. 119. 
Abbrevs. to p. 120. Notes to p. 182. Chron. to 


2. For perhaps the most cogent treatment of 
this problem, see Abd al-Aziz al-Duri, Al-Takwin 
al-tarikhi li al-umma al-arabiyya: dirasa fi al-hu- 
wiya wa al-wa'y (Beirut: Center for Arab Unity 
Studies, 1984); and the translation by Lawrence I. 
Conrad, The Historical Formation of the Arab 
Nation: A Study in Identity and Consciousness 
(London and New York: Croom Helm, 1988). 


p. 188. Bibl. to p. 194. Indices to p. 206. 
$25.00. 

Merchant Capital and Islam, by Mahmood 
Ibrahim. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1990. x + 197 pages. Notes to p. 222. Bibl. to 
p. 234. Index to p. 246. $28.00. 


Reviewed by Elton L. Daniel 


There seems to be a clear historical relation- 
ship between the creation of long-distance 
trading networks in the classical empires and 
the spread of the great universal religions of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. In the 
case of Islam, historians have been anxious 
to extend this paradigm all the way back to its 
inception in the ‘‘merchant republic" that 
Mecca had ostensibly become by the 7th 
century. The typically iconoclastic Patricia 
Crone recently delivered a devastating cri- 
tique of this dogma by posing two simple 
questions: in what commodities were the 
Meccan merchants dealing and with whom 
were they trading? She concluded that Mec- 
can trade, insofar as it existed at all, was 
extremely limited in both scope and scale; 
consequently, the trade paradigm might help 
explain the spread of Islam but not its appear- 
ance in Arabia.! The two books reviewed 
here attempt to make the alternative case for 
a direct relationship between Meccan trade 
and the rise of Islam. 

Róbert Simon's work was originally pub- 
lished in Hungarian in 1975. As Hungarian is no 
longer in the linguistic arsenal of most Orien- 
talists, this English translation by Feodora Sós 
is a timely effort to bring it to the attention of a 
wider audience. Briefly, Simon tries to estab- 
lish that the ‘‘world-historical moment” in the 
period 550-600 was especially conducive to the 
integration of Mecca into a system of long- 
distance transit trade and the assumption by 
Mecca of an important role in that system, 
owing to the collapse of its potential rivals in 
Yemen and north Arabia. He goes on to argue 
that the nature of the trade that resulted was 
shaped by the ‘‘nomadic environment” and the 
lack of domestic production. It was a ‘‘long- 


1. Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986). 
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distance transit trade in luxury goods" that 
required a constant, expansive ''fight for mar- 
kets and merchandise.” In various appendices 
and digressions, he dismisses the significance 
of wage labor in the Meccan economy, tackles 
chronological problems, and surveys the 
source material, shedding light on the goods 
and extent of Meccan trade. The book is not 
easy reading, as it is written in the ponderous 
and turgid style all too typical of post-Stalinist 
(that is, non-‘‘vulgarized’’ Marxist) scholar- 
ship. It is, however, massively documented 
and in many respects quite convincing. 

Simon’s account of the political transforma- 
tions taking place in 6th-century Arabia, cou- 
pled with the chronology at the end of the 
volume, is particularly useful. He effectively 
demonstrates that there was an opportunity for 
Mecca to force its way into the arena of world 
trade, but he does not offer much evidence that 
it actually did so beyond the traditional ac- 
counts of the supposed Taf (safe-conduct) 
agreements with outlying areas. Given the ab- 
solutely critical importance the author attaches 
to Meccan trade in “luxury goods," his ac- 
count of Meccan commerce is somewhat puz- 
zling. The impression given is rather one of a 
limited regional trade dealing in foodstuffs, 
locally produced leather goods, and perhaps 
some Yemeni textiles—a picture not too differ- 
ent from that given by Crone. 

Mahmood Ibrahim's Merchant Capital and 
Islam employs similar concepts of Meccan 
trade and political economy as a model for 
interpreting not only the development of 
Mecca and the rise of Islam but the develop- 
ment of the Islamic *'state'' down to 66] and 
beyond. He depicts this as a gradual and 
evolutionary process transforming a tribal 
society into a commercial polity involving 
and benefiting ever larger numbers of people. 
He interprets the subsequent internal ten- 
sions known as the civil wars as an economic 
conflict between old monied interests (the 
"traditional segment") and the nouveaux 
riches deriving benefits from the new Islamic 
order (the ‘‘new segment"). 

Viewed purely as a theoretical framework, 
Ibrahim's work is interesting and carefully 
constructed; as history, it is less convincing. 
As in Simon's study, only scant evidence is 
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offered that Meccan trade was as extensive and 
lucrative as is suggested here. There is little 
explanation of how Islam was related to the 
changes taking place. (Ibrahim suggests that 
Islam is simply a vague ''ideological super- 
structure" that can be utilized by any ‘‘domi- 
nant social force” to advance its interests.) The 
economic status ascribed to individuals is often 
rooted in the theory rather than the sources— 
any prominent member of Quraysh must ipso 
facto have possessed merchant capital; some- 
one like Abu Dharr could not possibly have 
been poor because he represented the ‘‘new 
segment.” Much of the evidence that is cited 
linking individuals to merchant capital is based 
on anecdotal and didactic material of question- 
able validity. There is occasional sleight of 
hand in suggesting that someone was involved 
in trade (for example, parsing ghà'iban fi 
málihi as "attending to business" rather than 
“away on his estate” [p. 131]). Indeed, there is 
considerable doubt throughout the book 
whether the “wealth” described was derived 
from merchant capital or from landed property, 
livestock, or other sources. 

Both of these books represent useful con- 
tributions to an ongoing debate in which they 
are not likely to represent the last word. A 
solid case for the actual existence of the 
supposed Meccan transit trade has yet to be 
made. The contradiction in depicting an Is- 
lam that simultaneously attacks the effects of 
merchant capital and yet serves as the bas- 
tion of its interests remains unresolved. The 
question of whether a mercantile Mecca or an 
agrarian Medina should be the real focus of 
attention in interpreting the rise of Islam has 
scarcely been raised. Regardless of how such 
controversies may be resolved, the authors 
are to be commended for relating issues in 
early Islamic history to larger problems of 
world history and historical theory, and for 
generally avoiding what Simon rightly de- 
scribes as “‘hypercritical philology ... [in] 
the service of a preconceived theory,” which 
has so plagued this field of study. 


Elton L. Daniel, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 


State and Society in Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Egypt, by Ehud R. Toledano. Cam- 
bridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. xiv + 253 pages. Notes to p. 301. 
Bibl. to p. 311. Index to p. 319. $54.50. 


Reviewed by Daniel Crecelius 


This study, based on a wide range of Euro- 
pean and Egyptian archival materials, and 
well-chosen printed sources, is a provocative 
interpretation of the period 1841-1863, which 
the author asserts has its own ‘‘historical 
coherence, pace, and air . . . "" (p. 26). Part 
one is devoted to the emergence of what the 
author terms the Ottoman-Egyptian elite, the 
core-elite, or the power elite. He argues that 
Egypt at mid-century remained an Ottoman 
province under a provincial Ottoman elite 
and that the emergence of a native Ottoman- 
Egyptian dynastic elite, defined in sociocul- 
tural, not ethnic or linguistic terms, occurred 
only in this middle period.” In this section 
the explication of theory often overwhelms 
the account itself. 

Part two, which surveys the social life and 
culture of the non-elite, focuses especially on 
the fallahin, but provides important informa- 
tion on the shaykhs of the villages, the sufi 
orders, the guilds, and the urban neighbor- 
hoods. Sections on conscription, the corvée, 
and internal migration are important addi- 
tions to previous knowledge. Toledano's 
sympathetic rendering of new information on 
Abbas Pasha dismisses the ‘‘demon-image’”’ 
often associated with this ruler. His book 
offers readers the clearest picture yet of this 
neglected ‘dark period” of modern Egyptian 
history. 

There are nevertheless serious problems 
with the author’s methodology and analysis. 
Toledano defines his unique '*middle period" 
in reference to political events, but his study 
is a social and cultural history. The weight of 
social-science theory often overwhelms com- 
mon sense, as the author fails to point out the 
social, economic, political, and cultural con- 
tinuities between his ‘‘middle decades" and 
earlier periods. For instance, those charac- 
teristics that Toledano correctly identifies as 
separating his Ottoman-Egyptian elite from 


the non-elite, such as language, dress, the 
right to carry a gun, transport, living spaces, 
and inequality before the law, certainly dif- 
ferentiated the social classes in Egypt for 
centuries, not just for his ‘‘middle decades." 

Toledano's general statements on the sufi 
orders, the guilds, and the fallahin could 
apply equally to earlier centuries. For hun- 
dreds of years Mamluk regimes saw the Hijaz 
and Syria as being within an Egyptian sphere 
of influence. His statement that female and 
male dancers became increasingly identified 
with prostitution during these middle years is 
somewhat curious, for these performers had 
such a reputation for centuries. Forgetting 
the strong social links to the past and resort- 
ing to unnecessary theory, Toledano claims 
that ‘‘this gradual change was brought about 
by political, economic and social develop- 
ments” (p. 237). Many of the author's con- 
clusions are speculative. Some explanations, 
such as why Abbas Pasha kept himself in 
isolated palaces, take readers into the realm 
of psycho-history. 

Toledano offers a challenging but not quite 
convincing interpretation of Egyptian soci- 
ety, and of both elite and non-elite culture, in 
a period long neglected by scholars. His 
broad, general statements and speculative 
conclusions leave readers with a greatly im- 
proved but still impressionistic picture of this 
Society at mid-century. The author also is 
ill-served by his editor, who failed to rid the 
text of much repetition or catch the far too 
numerous printing mistakes. 


Daniel Crecelius is the editor of Egypt in the 
Eighteenth Century: The Arabic Manuscript 
Sources (Claremont, CA: Regina Books, 
1990). 


LITERATURE 


The Arabian Nights, tr. by Husain Hadd- 
awy. New York: W.W. Norton, 1990. xxxi + 
428 pages. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Sophia Grotzfeld 
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The 14th-century Syrian manuscript of the 
Arabian Nights, on which this translation is 
based, played a key role in the West's origi- 
nal reception of this classic work. In 1701 
Antoine Galland purchased this manuscript 
from Syria and translated it into French, thus 
introducing the Nights to the Western world. 
This is also the oldest known manuscript of 
the Nights, and the textual form of its stories 
Often surpasses that of the printed editions of 
Bulaq and Calcutta II.: The Nights text of 
this manuscript, edited in 1984 by Muhsin 
Mahdi, is indeed worthy of a translation for 
the benefit of a wider public. 

Some of Mahdi's conclusions, in particular 
those concerning the age of the manuscript, 
which are repeated by Haddawy on p. xv, 
have to be modified. The mention of the 
ashrafi-dinar in a story of the Hunchback 
Cycle (p. 241) gives a distinct date after 
which the manuscript had been transcribed, 
as the ashrafi-dinar had been introduced by 
decree of 15 Safar 829 AH (December 27, 
1425). Furthermore, the final compilation or 
redaction of the Hunchback Cycle, which 
according to Mahdi is part of the archetype 
he postulates, can not be dated earlier than 
1416, as William Popper demonstrated in 
1926.? Thus the archetype of the Nights was 
compiled no earlier than the middle of the 
15th century. The Nights manuscripts of the 
16th century, furthermore, reflect the exis- 
tence, in the 15th century, of some more 
"original versions" (p. xvv) beside this ar- 
chetype. 

In his introduction Haddawy relates im- 
pressively how, as a child, he listened to tales 
from the Nights told by his grandmother in 
Baghdad and thereby experienced the ever- 
changing shape and contents of the stories. 
He is well aware of the fact that the process 
of telling and transmitting stories is con- 
nected with modification. He is even con- 
scious of an oral tradition existing and always 
having existed beside the literary one. It is 


i. For details of editions and translations, 
see “Alf Layla wa Layla" in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (New Edition) vol. 1, pp. 358-64. 

2. "Data for Dating a Tale in the [1001] 
Nights," in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1926), pp. 1-14. 
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thus somewhat strange that Haddawy seems 
to agree with the editor’s idea of a ‘‘definite 
form or what may be referred to as the 
original version” (p. xii). Haddawy, unlike 
Galland and his other successors, retains the 
original shape and order of the stories of the 
manuscript; the latter, in any case, represents 
part of the Nights at a certain time and stage. 
He only omits the story of Qamar al-Zaman, 
which is incomplete in this manuscript, and 
breaks off after night 271. 

Readers owe gratitude to Haddawy for his 
competent and sensitive translation. Because 
the Arabic text is not a composition thor- 
oughly equal in language and style, Haddawy 
follows his basic text and maintains the 
changing levels of style. He also renders the 
verse passages most adequately, conveying 
to the English-language reader the full narra- 
tive variety of the Arabic text and transmit- 
ting the true impression of the original. 


Sophia Grotzfeld has published together with 
Heinz  Grotzfeld Die Erzählungen aus 
*"Tausendundeiner Nacht” (Darmstadt, Ger- 
many: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1984), Eträge der Forschung, Band 207. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Mountainous Journey: An Autobiogra- 
phy, by Fadwa Tuqan, tr. by Olive Kenny. 
London: The Women's Press; and St. Paul, 
MN: Greywolf Press, 1990. xiv + 192 pages. 
Notes to p. 202. Afterword to p. 205. Poems 
to p. 241. $18.95. 


Reviewed by Miriam Cooke 


When this autobiography was published in 
Amman in 1985, it looked quite different from 
the version that the Project of Translation 
from Arabic Literature (PROTA) has now 
presented to the English-speaking world. 
Published by a mainstream Jordanian press, 
it comprised Fadwa Tuqan's prose recon- 
struction of her life until 1967, together with 
an introduction by Samih al-Qasim. In addi- 
tion to the inclusion of poems that frame the 


text, the English-language version has been 
“feminized.” It is published by the Women's 
Press; it is translated by a woman, Olive 
Kenny; the poet and intellectual Salma 
Khadra Jayyusi has edited the work and 
written a foreword and afterword; and the 
introduction to the original Arabic text has 
been replaced by one written by the scholar 
Fedwa Malti-Douglas. The female dimension 
of this book is thus highlighted. 

As in all PROTA translations, the scholarly 
introduction and end materials are insightful 
and impressive. Jayyusi's foreword offers 
personal accounts by Palestinians that are 
powerful assertions of cultural and political 
identity. Malti-Douglas' introduction places 
A Mountainous Journey in the tradition of 
Arab autobiography that was historically 
male-dominated and only recently has begun 
to include female exemplars. Malti-Douglas 
asserts that this work marks a break with 
autobiographical convention that ‘‘{sancti- 
fies] family structure” (p. 3). 

Although the intifada is commonly re- 
garded as having begun in 1987, its charac- 
teristic elements may be identified as early as 
1967, and Palestinian writing since then has 
reflected this development. Sahar Khalifa 
wrote her two-part novel Al-Subar (Prickly 
Pear) and Abbad al-Shams (Sunflower), and 
Tugan published a poem entitled ‘“‘Unshudat 
al-Sairura’’ (Song of Becoming) soon after 
the Six-Day War. By placing this poem at the 
beginning of this translation, Jayyusi stresses 
the significance of the national struggle to the 
writing of this autobiography. As in other 
parts of the world, a national crisis allowed a 
woman to question her identity and attempt 
to construct a new self, less bound by others' 
expectations and needs. Although A Moun- 
tainous Journey tells the story of the tragedy 
of the Palestinians and their incessant wars, it 
is also the narrative of a woman poet's retro- 
spective awareness of hardships endured 
merely because she was a woman. 

Tuqan has written this autobiography for 
herself but also for others. It is to be a guide 
to those who, like her, have longed to escape 
the ‘‘prison of the home” (pp. 12, 51), that 
“‘bottled-up harem” (p. 106). She describes 
the few individuals who have helped her, 


especially her brother Ibrahim, a famous 
poet, and the many who have blocked her, 
including women inside and outside the fam- 
ily. When she began to compose poetry, 
those who had tolerated her began to mount 
an active opposition. They quite rightly 
feared the urge to create. It is not surprising 
that her relationship with her mother should 
be marked by ambivalence. How could the 
daughter break out of the vicious circle if she 
did not first break from her mother? 

Tuqan was born in 1917, the fateful year of 
the Balfour Declaration. Her story parallels 
that of Palestine as it passed through Otto- 
man, British, Jordanian, and finally Israeli 
hands. Her family was involved in the resis- 
tance; her father was twice imprisoned and 
her brother Ibrahim earned the title of ‘‘the 
voice of the Palestinian people" (p. 71). She 
does not shy away from a subject considered 
taboo during a time of national trouble, how- 
ever, as she writes of a woman's unenviable 
situation in a conservative community like 
Nabius, her hometown. She identifies her 
own liberation, and that of the women of 
Nablus, with “the Arabs’ struggle against 
new western imperialism” (p. 117) and with 
the death of her father. As it was for her 
people, so 1948 was a turning point in her 
personal as well as in her poetic career—with 
her father’s death she was finally able to do 
his bidding and write political poetry. Her 
earlier hesitation, owing to her anxiety at her 
literary inexperience, lessened when she was 
no longer coerced by him. It is only after 
1967, however, the subject of the sequel to 
this book on which she is currently working, 
that she became totally engaged in writing 
political poetry. 

The last 15 pages fragment the flowing 
prose into a staccato recording of both per- 
sonal and political events of 1966-67. The 
final half page includes four separate entries 
that chronicle her own silencing as the cata- 
clysm of war approaches. 

The publication of this first piece of prose 
writing by ‘‘Palestine’s Outstanding Woman 
Poet” allows the English-speaking reader to 
gain a glimpse into the life of a Palestinian 
woman who had the courage to challenge 
patriarchy and the love to defend and sing of 
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her homeland. A Mountainous Journey is 
eloquent testimony to the power of the soul 
to endure the unendurable. 


Miriam Cooke is the author of War’s Other 
Voices: Women Writers on the Lebanese 
Civil War (Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1988). 


ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Revolution and Economic Transition: The 
Iranian Experience, by Hooshang Amirah- 
madi. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1990. xx + 306 pages. Notes to p. 374. 
Bibl. to p. 404. Index to p. 420. $21.95 paper. . 
Oil, State and Industrialization in Iran, by 
Massoud Karshenas. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
xviii + 239 pages. Appends. to p. 287. Bibl. 
to p. 302. Index to p. 308. $49.50. 

The Secular Miracle: Religion, Politics 
and Economic Policy in Iran, by Ali Rah- 
nema and Farhad Nomani. London and At- 
lantic Highlands, NJ: Zed Books, 1990. vii + 
362 pages. Bibl. to p. 367. Index to p. 376. 
$60.00 cloth. $22.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert E. Looney 


Over the last several decades, the Iranian 
economy has inspired many books and arti- 
cles. There is a continuing fascination with 
the country, its people, society, and econ- 
omy. The three books reviewed here focus on 
different aspects of the Iranian development 
process and provide insight into the complex- 
ity of Iran's economic experience and policy- 
making. 

Hooshang Amirahmadi's Revolution and 
Economic Transition: The Iranian Experi- 
ence is an outstanding addition to the litera- 
ture and the strongest of the recent surge of 
books on the current Iranian economy. The 
study offers a rigorous empirical and theoret- 
ical analysis of the relationship between the 
teleology of the Islamic revolution and the 
economic transition in Iran since 1979. It 
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focuses on major macroeconomic sectoral 
trends, problems, and policies, and presents 
a framework for postwar reconstruction. 

Amirahmadi’s account of Iran’s current 
economy makes depressing reading. He de- 
scribes the wide fluctuations and tenacious 
problems that have characterized the repub- 
lic’s economic performance. He finds largely 
negative trends in production, sectoral shifts, 
investment, consumption, government bud- 
get, international trade, prices, employment, 
per capita income, income distribution, and 
regional development. The expected radical 
social transformations in the areas of devel- 
opment, sovereignty, and justice—promised 
at the outset of the revolution—have not been 
achieved. This poor performance becomes 
particularly pronounced when comparisons 
are made with the immediate prerevolution- 
ary years. 

As Amirahmadi correctly points out, how- 
ever, aggregate figures often mask signifi- 
cant qualitative changes in the structure of 
the economy, the growth of domestic pro- 
ductive capacity in small-scale and defense- 
related industries, transformations in rural 
areas, and changes in the state’s objectives, 
priorities, and policies. Extensive national- 
ization, the creation of a leading state sector 
in a mixed economy, reorganization of the 
banking system, higher education—particu- 
larly in areas of health services and techno- 
logical research—and concentration on agri- 
culture, rural development, and deprived 
regions may serve as the basis for a future 
revitalization. 

Although the book provides an extended 
discussion of the economy, Amirahmadi 
avoids economic reductionism by including 
historical, social, political, cultural, and ideo- 
logical factors in the analysis. His book 
should be on the shelf of all who wish to 
understand the complex forces at work in 
Tran today. 

Oil, State and Industrialization in Iran by 
Massoud Karshenas attempts to shed new 
light on a period of Iranian history that has 
already been painstakingly analyzed in the 
literature. It examines the process of growth 
and structural change in Iran during the 1953— 
1977 period, with a particular focus on the 


impact of oil revenues on the country’s eco- 
nomic development. The book provides a 
wealth of new information on the Iranian 
economy, but its analysis falls somewhat 
short of expectations. 

Karshenas rejects the current ‘‘Dutch Dis- 
ease" arguments, which state that oil income 
is often a hindrance rather than an aid to 
industrial diversification and growth, and 
which are supported by the experience of 
such oil-exporting countries as Indonesia, 
Mexico, Nigeria, and Venezuela. He argues 
instead that, although oil income may be a 
mixed blessing, it can still contribute to in- 
dustrial growth, provided the appropriate 
policies are adopted by the government. 

The book, however, does little to extend 
the reader’s knowledge of the appropriate 
policy responses to massive inflows of oil 
revenues. The author instead repeats the 
fairly obvious observation that oil income 
allowed rapid accumulation to take place 
without the need to mobilize domestic sav- 
ings through taxation or other policies aimed 
at curbing the consumption of high-income 
groups. This, combined with the absence of 
any other conscious policies aimed at wider 
distribution of income gains from growth, led 
to a concentration of income in the hands of a 
narrow section of the population that signifi- 
cantly influenced the structure of the home 
market and the final demand facing industrial 
producers. 

Karshenas attempts to show that the pat- 
tern of change in Iran can best be understood 
within a structuralist framework. He argues 
that traditional Dutch Disease assumptions 
regarding the tightness of the market for 
domestic resources and the nature of techno- 
logical change did not hold in Iran. His argu- 
ments are weakened, however, by his failure 
to explain, or even acknowledge, the virtual 
collapse of the Iranian economy in the late 
1970s or the traditional Dutch Disease forces 
that were at work in Iran. These factors, such 
as the relatively high wages paid by firms and 
the shortage of skilled manpower in industry, 
are convincingly documented by Manoucher 
Parvin and Hashem Dezhbakhsh in their 


study of Dutch Disease throughout the OPEC 
world.! 

The Secular Miracle: Religion, Politics and 
Economic Policy in Iran by Ali Rahnema and 
Farhad Nomani examines the various inter- 
pretations of Shi‘i Islam and shows how the 
radical Iranian clergy drew on and promoted 
disparate, often contradictory beliefs within 
the religious tradition to maneuver them- 
selves to power. Rahnema and Nomani iden- 
tify the key actors and organizations within 
Iran and demonstrate the process by which 
the clergy first destroyed its opponents, then 
split into contending factions that even 
Khomeini could not hold together. 

This is a well-researched study in which 
the authors do an admirable job of weaving 
together the diverse developments that have 
swept across Iran since the fall of the shah. It 
provides a detailed and fascinating account of 
the Islamic republic’s economic, political, 
and diplomatic policies over the last decade, 
revealing the underlying rivalries and power 
struggles within the regime, and their impli- 
cations for Iran’s future. 


Robert E. Looney, Professor of National 
Security Affairs, Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, California 


The State and the Industrialization Crisis 
in Turkey, by Henri J. Barkey. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1990. xv + 195 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 209, Index to p. 220. $28.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Kerim K. Key 


This study on the industrialization of Turkey 
is a significant addition to the literature on the 
politics of industrialization strategy—widely 
used in semi-industrialized countries—that is 
aimed at economic development. Professor 
Barkey contributes valuable insights to the 
theories on the role of the state in the indus- 
trialization processes, specifically the imple- 


1. “Trade, Technology Transfer, and Hy- 
per-Dutch Disease in OPEC: Theory and Evi- 
dence" in International Journal of Middle East 
Studies 20, no. 4 (November 1988), pp. 469-77. 
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mentation of import-substituting industrial- 
ization GSD. 

The author’s thesis can be summarized as 
follows. The failure of ISI has been attributed 
to its inherent characteristics, particularly to 
its tendency to exhaust itself, often culminat- 
ing in economic and political crises. This 
failure results from cleavages and divisions in 
the private sector, and the conflicts they 
engender. Barkey argues that political stale- 
mates result when the state finds itself en- 
meshed in these intrasectional conflicts. A 
political system devoid of autonomy is ren- 
dered incapable of formulating long-term co- 
hesive policies that can prevent the disinte- 
gration of industrial efforts. 

The main contribution of this study is in its 
endeavor to show how political paralysis, 
specifically the lack of “‘state autonomy," 
can undermine industrialization drives and 
lead to the emergence of military regimes. 
After discussing ISI briefly in Latin American 
countries, the author examines the Turkish 
case in depth. 

After the 1960 military intervention and 
return to civilian rule, the military, civilian 
bureaucracy, and industrialists were support- 
ers of import substitution. By 1980, however, 
Turkey had not achieved the industrial status 
its planners had envisioned in 1960. The 
author refers to the politics of ISI in Turkey 
as "this much maligned industrial strategy 
... " (p. 1). In examining the implementa- 
tion of ISI policies from 1960 to 1980, Barkey 
states that ISI by itself was not responsible 
for the failure of Turkey's industrialization 
efforts; rather, the paralysis of the political 
leadership, combined with external pres- 
sures, led to the crisis. 

The author believes that the direct role of 
business elites in hampering the formulation 
and implementation of cohesive long-term 
policies led to a paralysis of the political 
leadership. This paralysis resulted in military 
interventions in 1960, 1971, and 1980. After 
the 1980 military intervention and the return 
to civilian rule in 1983, the new leaders 
abandoned inward-looking economic policies 
in favor of outward-looking free-market ob- 
jectives. 
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A comprehensive bibliography contains 
some 200 publications, including 70 sources 
by Turkish scholars in Turkish, 30 items that 
examine Latin American countries, and ten 
studies concerned specifically with industrial 
strategy, ISI, and import-substitution poli- 
cies. After each chapter there are useful 
endnotes. References to five-year plans and 
statistical tables are also valuable. 


Kerim K. Key, Adjunct Professor of Business 
Management and Marketing, Southeastern 
University, Washington, DC 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology and Development in the 
Middle East, ed. by Muneera Salem-Mur- 
dock et al. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1990. xi + 349 pages. Contribs. to p. 354. 
Index to p. 360. $42.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Thomas K. Park 


The decades of the 1970s and 1980s saw 
economics and agricultural economics en- 
throned as the core sciences of development. 
The radical failures of development during 
this period can scarcely be counted as a jewel 
in the crown. 

A reorientation toward support for local- 
level initiatives and ecological studies has 
provided anthropology with an increased sta- 
tus in the development field. The contribution 
by Victoria Bernal, ‘“‘Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Food Production on a Sudanese 
Irrigation Scheme,” puts some of the blame 
for the recent Sahelian drought squarely on 
the shoulders of World Bank policy to direct 
agricultural production away from subsis- 
tence crops in favor of purported compara- 
tive advantages in export crops. Increasingly, 
even major international funding agencies are 
setting their sights Jower, away from macro- 
level, trickle-down, or imitate-the-West pro- 
grams for development. This edited collection 
admirably supports the simple contention that 
anthropology can and should contribute signif- 
icantly to development. 


The editors suggest that the factors of 
production in North Africa and the Middle 
East are increasingly turned into commodi- 
ties and oriented toward the international 
market (p. 5), yet they seem to prefer a 
weaker version of this claim—that North 
Africa and the Middle East are significantly 
closer to a homogeneously capitalist econ- 
omy than most countries in Africa. Muneera 
Salem-Murdock's contribution, moreover, 
argues cogently for the importance of socio- 
economic stratification in determining peas- 
ant decision making. 

This valuable collection is graced by some 
sterling contributions. Henry Munson's ‘‘Slash- 
and-Burn Cultivation, Charcoal Making, and 
Emigration from the Highlands of Northwest 
Morocco" provides a fascinating example of 
the interaction between ecology, peasant at- 
tempts to survive, and national forestry pol- 
icy. In brief, Munson shows that Moroccan 
anti-erosion programs have been imple- 
mented at great cost to peasants. They have 
caused substantial ecological damage, as the 
programs' designers have shown no signifi- 
cant understanding of local ecology or the 
economic and social structures prevailing in 
the Jbalan highlands. 

John Aron Grayzel's essay, ‘‘Farm Size 
and Agricultural Credit in Morocco: Correct- 
ing Distorted Information in the Develop- 
ment Process,” provides a critique of devel- 
opment decision making. He shows that 
national statistics, on which the design of 
many projects is based, conceal as much of 
the economic reality as they reveal because 
the tax code and credit opportunities force 
people to present their enterprises in the most 
advantageous light. e 

Günter Meyer's study, ‘‘Rural Develop- 
ment and Migration in Northeast Syria," 
examines the failure of the Euphrates 
scheme. Its preference for large-scale state 
farms incapable of showing a net profit re- 
sulted in rural to urban migration, as farmers 
realized their hopes of benefiting from a dis- 
tribution of land were unlikely to be realized. 
Meyer suggests that the Euphrates irrigation 
scheme is typical for northern Syria and 
predicts major increases in movement from 
the countryside to the cities. 


Zülküf Aydin’s study of the Corum-Cankiri 
Integrated Rural Development Project in Tur- 
key emphasizes the importance of in-depth 
studies by social scientists to clarify the po- 
tential for conflict, which is implicit in most 
project goals and means of implementation. 


Thomas K. Park, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, University of Arizona 


The Poetics of Military Occupation: 
Mzeina Allegories of Bedouin Identity un- 
der Israeli and Egyptian Rule, by Smadar 
Lavie. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1990. xi + 340 pages. Notes to p. 356. 
Gloss. to p. 359. Refs. to p. 383. Acknowl. to 
p. 389. Index to p. 398. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Paul Dresch 


“Smadar Lavie, in creating this beautiful 
book, has accomplished something wonder- 
ful" (Maxime Rodinson). "She has re-in- 
scribed the anthropologist's self-indulgent 
guilt into a productive affirmative complicity 
with the so-called native informant” (Gayatri 
Spivak). These quotes are from the book's 
back cover. A major event is announced 
within the literature on the Middle East. 

The Mzeina's position is unenviable, sur- 
rounded as they were for many years by 
naked Israeli tourists and foreign riff-raff (am- 
ply documented in this book with photo- 
graphs), who thought ‘‘Beduin’’ should be 
exotic. In fact all they could be was a spec- 
tacle. The stories presented suggest the frag- 
mented experience of people encompassed 
by a powerful world that has cast them as 
types. Although Mzeinis sometimes wish 
they were ‘‘real’’ camel-folk—hence the alle- 
gory of beduin identity—in practice what 
they do is give tourists camel rides. The book 
thus ends with the Mzeina's involvement in a 
bizarre film project that needed ‘‘Arabs’’; the 
beduin turned up in shirts and pants, only to 
be told they should dress as beduin. When 
asked ''so why do you do it?” one of them 
responds, ‘‘at least [this way] I get to be some 
kind of a Bedouin" (p. 340). 
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A conventional account of Sinai and its 
occupations leads into the book's particular 
"allegories," each a partial response to 
Mzeina encompassment by tourism, fantasy, 
and outside police and soldiers. Allegories 
are conceived of here as ''texts telling an 
individual story to convey a lesson for the 
whole group ...”’ (p. 29). Presumably the 
usual sense is retained as well of a narrative 
suggesting some other narrative; and during 
Israeli times the major allegory was of Arabs 
as beduin, children of nature, so different 
from those literate, organized Palestinians. A 
dash of the real would thus be salutary. The 
tellers themselves are allegories, however, 
close to '*symbolic types"—''The Sheikh," 
“The Madwoman," ''The Ex-Smuggler," 
and others, not least ‘“The One Who Writes 
Us.” These types exist only in the telling and 
the tales are themselves referred to the mas- 
ter allegory, owned already by the occupying 
powers and tourists, so “‘there is no beyond 
the text," of course. 

The material at the center of the book 
(chapters 3-8) is rich, and pays rereading. 
One can imagine an account of employment 
prospects, money, and the course of individ- 
ual lives pulling all the material together in 
compelling form. But that, in the post-mod- 
ern world, would be illusory ‘‘meta-narra- 
tive." Neither economics nor Mzeina biogra- 
phy, therefore, fills the space vacated by 
“ethnographic realism.” Only one thing is 
left, which is ''reflexivity,"" the ‘‘dialectic of 
self and other.” 

The connecting strand becomes the au- 
thor's interest in herself—as an Israeli, resi- 
dent in America, student of anthropology, 
vegetarian, offspring of Lithuanians and Ye- 
menis: 


... I am myself a composite of two 
Others. Each half of me is the Other of my 
other Self. I am able to be an Other both to 
European Israelis and to the Bedouin 
Mzeinis.... I amin myself a metaphor of 
bifurcation, of unity in division, of a para- 
dox without resolution. (p. 308) 


This position is decentered by a seemingly 
less-contrived trope of distance—Berkeley: 
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I don't know how to write about you, 
Smuggler. Here I sit, in the Berkeley se- 
renity of gourmet food and salon politics. 

If I leave my study and go... to 
make a cup of tea, I see the Golden Gate 
from the balcony; ... this pastoral scene 
of quiet and refuge. . ... (p. 158) 


Here the knot of the text (or Text) is tied. 
For reasons of anonymity the Smuggler must 
be plainly composite and the process of in- 
venting a character spelled out more clearly: 


I will have to transform you from being 
your Self into being a typified Other. (p. 
159) 


Which is what the allegories and types 
were to start with (p. 37), and the author here 
validates endless textual self-reflections by 
the usual means—by writing about the writer 
writing the book. This is the book's center, 
where the imagery for once is turned inside 
out. To confirm the point, the Golden Gate 
gets a mention also at the start and finish (pp. 
31, 388). 

To assume one is hearing as much as it 
seems in this book about Smadar Lavie (it 
looks to be quite a lot) would be naive. In the 
text (or Text) she has several voices: ‘‘Sma- 
dar the woman," 'IL" ‘“‘The Anthropolo- 
gist,” and * The One Who Writes Us," two 
of which combined make the ‘‘personal Self’ 
and with a third make an ''allegorical Other,” 
not to mention the occasional simple ‘‘Sma- 
dar.” The Mzeinis, by contrast, get one shot 
each. 

Each chapter of Mzeina words is prefaced 
by quotations from a world as alien to them 
as might be, yet familiar to academics— 
Edward Said, Michel Foucault, Italo Cal- 
vino, Milan Kundera, Walter Benjamin, and 
several others. Such is the distance from 
Berkeley to the world outside. The distance 
varies, so the shaykh—the most disturbingly 
“real” of these characters—gets only Musil 
(Alois, that is, not Robert) and George Mur- 
ray. The only Mzeina quotation to serve as a 
preface introduces a blank page. These minor 
encompassments are thus unbalanced (the 
logic of the text demands, after all, that 
readers outweigh those written on), but all 


are encompassed by the layout of the book. 
The seven local allegories (or six and ‘‘The 
One Who Writes Us”) are set between ‘‘The 
Poetics of Military Occupation: From Expe- 
rience to Text" and ‘When Identity Be- 
comes Allegory: The Poetic Reconstruction 
of Military Occupation.” 

These bookends are weighty. Anthropolo- 
gists and literary theorists, saying obvious 
things at tremendous length, are as numerous 
as (one has to say it) the sands of the desert, 
and their names dust the other chapters also 
to make of Mzeina life an allegory of critical 
theory. In the ''polyphonic dialogue"— 
**... J have chosen to let the voices of the 
colonized speak as the Self . . . "" (p. 30).— 
the Mzeina have finally to shout to be heard. 
Among M.M. Bakhtin, Paul de Man, Ed- 
mund Husserl, and the rest, Hajj X gets his 
say before the final chapter, just after hearing 
that Lavie is in fact two selves, two others, 
and several points in between: 


Hajj X: But you, why did you finish this 
part of the story with so much khantarish 
(bullshit)... ? 

Anthropologist: ... Well, this is how 
we tell stories in my work. 

Hajj X: You and your work... andthe 
university . . . God! You make me laugh! 


(p. 311) 


The ensuing chapter, like the rest of this 
unique performance, declines to answer the 
Hajj's question. 

Those who like their Middle East as alle- 
gory will like this book, which means it will 
sell abundantly and doubtless be widely 
praised. Maxime Rodinson, Renato Rosaldo, 
and Gayatri Spivak share the back cover, the 
dissertation on which it is based won the 
Malcolm Kerr Award, and the book is talked 
of as politically radical. Such is the current 
mood. Others will catch from the writing, not 
just from Sinai, the corrupted whiff of an 
allegory long gone off—that of the rich voy- 
eur. Apparently academics can no longer tell 
the difference. 


Paul Dresch, St. John's College, University 
of Oxford 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Jewish Life in Muslim Libya: Rivals and 
Relatives, by Harvey E. Goldberg. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1990. x + 137 pages. Notes to p. 158. Refs. to 
p. 171. Index to p. 181. $39.95 cloth. $15.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Daniel J. Schroeter 


In studies of Jews in Muslim society, several 
contradictory cultural and historical models 
prevail. Jewish and Muslim culture, for ex- 
ample, is seen as being either essentially the 
same or entirely different. In addition, some 
scholars stress the integration of Jews in 
Muslim society until colonialism disrupted 
this harmonious relationship, while others 
suggest that the Jews always lived under 
adverse conditions until the foreign powers 
ameliorated their status. The particular value 
of this present study is its success in recon- 
ciling and elaborating approaches that, to this 
reviewer, have hitherto appeared to be seem- 
ingly contradictory yet, at the same time, 
credible. 

Anthropologists have questioned the sig- 
nificance of ethnic or kinship categories in 
social relations, stressing instead dyadic ties 
and social networks. Goldberg insists that the 
prevalence of such ties do not negate the 
importance of ethnic categories. To demon- 
strate this point he draws from stories about a 
gang of ‘‘Jewish toughs”’ in Tripoli in the late 
Qaramanli period, who were successful in 
gaining personal advantage and furthering 
Jewish interests by manipulating their lower 
social status. Nor did such social status pre- 
clude the cultural symbiosis of Muslims and 
Jews in rural areas. In analyzing Jewish ped- 
dlers in the Tripolitanian countryside, Gold- 
berg shows how the marginality of Jewish 
status gave Jewish men a distinctive eco- 
nomic role, as they were able to deal directly 
with Muslim women in their homes. Because 
of their lower status, Jews were symbolically 
equated with women, in which gender differ- 
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ences were linked to notions of honor and 
shame. 

Cultural interplay between Muslims and 
Jews is examined in a chapter that highlights 
the similarities of Muslim and Jewish wed- 
dings in Tripolitania, as well as significant 
contrasts stemming from divergences in prac- 
tice between the two religious traditions. 
Although the formalities of religious law 
played a minor role in wedding ceremonies, 
common Muslim and Jewish customs ‘‘were 
structured in such a way as to reflect norma- 
tive Jewish concepts” (p. 60). Local customs 
shared by both Muslims and Jews were thus, 
in a sense, understood by the Jewish commu- 
nity as being distinctively Jewish. 

In the Ottoman period, the Tanzimat im- 
plemented reforms designed to integrate Jews 
into civic society, such as through military 
conscription. Institutional changes, however, 
did not alter that society's concept of sepa- 
rate, nonequal communities. Goldberg makes 
this argument by showing the way Muslim 
leaders continued to demonstrate their power, 
by extending protection and justice to the 
Jews. He emphasizes that the distinctive so- 
cial position of the Jews was maintained—‘‘if 
protection is extended even to the most vul- 
nerable, how much more so to the rest of the 
population” (p. 38). 

Italian colonialism exacerbated Muslim- 
Jewish tensions but, significantly, political 
change did not alter the cultural understand- 
ings that each community had of one another. 
Goldberg views the anti-Jewish riots of 1945 
as a type of collective behavior, which gave 
symbolic expression to traditional percep- 
tions of cultural relations between the two 
communities. At the same time, the riots are 
seen by the author as a turning point in which 
the cultural basis linking Jews to society at 
large began to erode, leading ultimately to 
their departure from Libya. 

This book is an important contribution to 
understanding the complexity of Muslim- 
Jewish relations in Libya, and provides a 
conceptual basis for analyzing the dynamics 
of this relationship in other Muslim societies. 


Daniel J. Schroeter, Department of History, 
University of Florida 
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PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


On Islam and Shi‘ism, by Ahmad Kasravi, 
tr. by M.R. Ghanoonparvar. Costa Mesa, 
CA: Mazda Publishers, 1990. x + 206 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 209. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Asghar Fathi 


The Iranian thinker Ahmad Kasravi (1890— 
1946) produced an ideology that sought to 
address equally the social problems in mod- 
ern as well as traditional societies. His inten- 
tion was to launch a social movement for the 
establishment of a rational and humane soci- 
ety. In his extensive writings and frequent 
lectures, Kasravi elucidated his views on a 
wide range of subjects, including religion, 
government, economics, the family, educa- 
tion, and literature. Kasravi’s controversial 
ideas met with strong opposition from many 
quarters; his books were banned and his 
supporters persecuted and attacked. The 
book under review is a translation of Kas- 
ravi’s writings on Islam and Shi‘ism, with an 
introduction by M.A. Jazayery that discusses 
his life, ideas, and supporters, and a selected 
bibliography of his writings. 

Kasravi believed that there are two Islams. 
One is the Islam founded by Muhammad, 
which taught monotheism to the primitive 
warring tribes of the Arabian Peninsula, uni- 
fied the Arabs, and laid the foundation of the 
Islamic empire. The other is the Islam that 
exists today, consisting of various mutually 
antagonistic factions including Sunnism, 
Shi‘ism, Ismailism, and sufism. Although the 
original Islam was against idolatry, contem- 
porary Muslims, he believed, worship all 
manner of saints, dead and alive. Many of the 
original Islamic laws have become outdated 
and are incompatible with 20th-century life. 
Accordingly, Kasravi held that many beliefs 
and practices among Muslims are plainly 
irrational and harmful. He criticized the Shi‘i 
belief in the Hidden Imam—who is expected 
to reappear and solve humanity’s problems— 


and an undue emphasis on issues and events 
of the past. 

A reader who is familiar with the ideo- 
logues of the 1979 Iranian Revolution may 
find some discrepancies between characteris- 
tics attributed to Shias by Kasravi, such as 
passivity, and the views of Khomeini and 
Shariati that, probably because of Kasravi’s 
criticisms, transfer some of the responsibili- 
ties of the Hidden Imam to the Shi‘i commu- 
nity itself. 

This volume is the first systematic transla- 
tion of Kasravi’s writings into a Western 
language. Unfortunately, the editing might 
have been better. There is, for instance, some 
repetition in the book. Three pages in the 
introduction (pp. 18-20) are devoted to Kas- 
ravi’s view on Shi‘ism, a subject that is also 
covered in the translated text. In addition, 
the introduction and the text would have 
been more comprehensible to non-Iranian 
readers if the volume included a glossary of 
unfamiliar words and names. 

In spite of the general fluency and accuracy 
of the text, there are occasions when the 
translator’s unfamiliarity with Kasravi’s 
ideas and style have caused ambiguity and 
mistranslation. For instance, the translation 
of the Persian word aiyn is not ‘‘law’’ (pp. 96, 
107, and 113). “Way” or ‘‘path’’ would have 
been closer to Kasravi's intention. Sheikhi 
and Mutasharre are two subsects of Shi'ism; 
the translations of these terms on pp. 85 and 
97 are incorrect. 

In spite of minor shortcomings, this first 
translation by Mazda Publishers is praisewor- 
thy, and it is hoped that other English trans- 
lations of Kasravi's works will follow. 


Asghar Fathi, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Calgary 


Shorter Notices 


French Jews, Turkish Jews: The Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the Politics of Jewish Schooling in 
Turkey, 1860-1925, by Aron Rodrigue. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1990. xiv + 172 


pages. Abbrevs. to p. 173. Notes to p. 209. Bibl. to 
p. 230. Index to p. 234. $27.50. 


The Jews of Turkey, with the approbation of the 
Turkish government and the enthusiastic participa- 
tion of Sephardic Jews in the United States, will be 
arranging many occasions for observing the 1992 
quincentennial of the refuge given by the Ottoman 
Empire to Jews fleeing Spain and Portugal. The 
emphasis of the celebrations predictably is on the 
freedom allowed to the Jewish communities of the 
empire over the past five centuries and especially 
in modern Turkey. Turkish Jews are indeed flour- 
ishing, within a carefully nurtured modus vivendi 
that, Aron Rodrigue’s book reminds us, is of quite 
recent circumstance. 

The experiences of the Turkish Jews in their 
encounters with European Jewry during the period 
studied by Rodrigue adumbrate the 20th-century 
frictions the Turkish state is having with the Euro- 
pean Community. French Jews in the 1860s sought 
to bring their mission civilisatrice to the ‘‘back- 
ward” Jews of the Ottoman Empire; their medium 
was the French language. German Jews of the 
same era championed the wider use of the German 
language. Pioneer Zionists complained of the scant 
attention given to the teaching of Hebrew to the 
Ottoman Jews. 

The competition of tongues was effectively 
ended when the educational policy of the new 
Turkish republic forced the Jews of Turkey to 
adopt Turkish as their primary language of instruc- 
tion and the Alliance Israélite Universelle with- 
drew from Turkey. Rodrigue also recounts the 
decades since that decision, but with much less 
detailed statistical analysis than that devoted to the 
time frame in the title. The burden of the book, for 
the non-specialist at least, is that the Alliance's 
insistence on the use of the French language, while 
fostering the entry of Ottoman Jews into European 
intellectual currents, also delayed their accommo- 
dation to the nationalist currents that commanded 
the stage after World War I. 

For the specialist, Rodrigue's book will serve as 
a more scholarly reference companion for the 
memoirs of the late Abraham Galante, soon to be 
published in English. 


Daniel O. Newberry is executive vice president of 
the American Friends of Turkey. 


The Legal Status of the Arabs in Israel, by David 
Kretzmer. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990. xii 
-- 179 pages. Bibl. to p. 184. Indices to p. 197. 
$21.00 paper. 


This is a meticulously objective and balanced 
legal study that should be a welcome addition to 
the library of any student of current Israeli and 
Arab-Israeli problems. The author has comprehen- 
sively covered a wide range of legal, as distinct 
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from political, issues affecting the Arab minority in 
Israel proper. Although the author draws heavily 
on court cases and legislative documents, his prose 
style is so clear and free of jargon that the book can 
easily be understood by non-lawyers as well as 
lawyers. 

The thread that runs throughout the work is the 
tension between two avowed purposes for the 
creation of the state of Israel. The first was to be a 
Jewish state for the benefit of the Jewish people. 
The second was to establish a democratic govern- 
ment that would, as the author puts it, ‘‘maintain 
complete equality of political and social rights of all 
its citizens, irrespective of race, religion, or sex” 
(p. 1). Ever since Israel's independence, however, 
the security problem has put a strain on the gov- 
ernment's attempts to comply with the second 
aspiration. The author has organized the book by 
legal issues and takes readers through the actual 
legal situation in each category, such as land con- 
trol, political equality, "institutional discrimina- 
tion” (both overt and covert), and the highly con- 
troversial security issue. Kretzmer offers a 
remarkably lucid explanation of the entire complex 
Israeli legal system that will be of particular inter- 
est to scholars of Israeli internal affairs. 

The author concludes that, ‘‘though full equality 
between the Jewish and Arab sectors of the popu- 
lation has not been achieved, there can be little 
doubt concerning the formal commitment of the 
legal system to equality” (p. 175). He finds that the 
instances of ‘‘overt discrimination are few," but 
“covert discrimination... that relies on adminis- 
trative discretion rather than on any formal legal 
arrangements, is without doubt the most common 
form of discrimination by the institutions of gov- 
ernment” (p. 176). The scope of this study is 
confined entirely to the state of Israel proper, 
excluding the problems of the legal status of the 
Arabs in the West Bank and Gaza. 


Lucien Kinsolving is a retired foreign service of- 
ficer who served in Jerusalem. 


Palestine and the Arab-Israeli Conflict, by Charles 
D. Smith. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1988. viii 
+ 295 pages. Bibl. to p. 298. Index to p. 308. n.p. 
paper. 


As the author indicates in his preface, and the 
publisher in the opening ''note to instructors," this 
work is intended as an introductory text for Amer- 
ican and other English-speaking students inter- 
ested in the modern history of Palestine and the 
course of the Israeli-Palestinian and Israeli-Arab 
conflict. The emphasis, in the ten-chapter text, is 
on the period since World War II, with a focus on 
the evolution of the conflict in its regional and 
international contexts. 

Smith's work is a most useful contribution to a 
growing literature that has effectively transformed 
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the manner in which this central, and thus far 
intractable problem in Middle East politics is con- 
ceived. The book offers a sober analysis of events 
in a context that is at once local, regional, and 
international. Readers who approach this subject 
for the first time will benefit by this broad mapping 
of the problem, while those familiar with it will 
have the opportunity to reflect again on the signif- 
icance of these interlocking, though distinct, di- 
mensions of the conflict. 

Where the Smith text is less satisfactory is in its 
limited incorporation of Palestinian and Arab 
voices, on the one hand, and in its limited reference 
to recent Israeli archival research on the 1947-49 
period, on the other. Prefatory remarks on sources 
indicate the author’s concern with some of these 
issues, and it is to be hoped that in subsequent 
editions of Smith’s text there will be opportunities 
to address them. The incorporation of this diverse 
body of material is indispensable to a continuing 
education on this question. Its presence allows the 
reader to address some of the deeper aspects of 
historical writing and memory. 


Irene Gendzier, Professor in the Departments of 
History and Political Science, Boston University 


The Soviet-Syrian Relationship since 1955: A Trou- 
bled Alliance, by Pedro Ramet. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1990. xiv + 262 pages. Appends. to p. 
270. Bibl. to p. 278. Index to p. 290. $38.50. 


Pedro Ramet’s book represents a style of Soviet 
studies that seems on the verge of becoming obso- 
lete. Applying the time-honored methods of pre- 
perestroika Kremlinology to Soviet-Syrian rela- 
tions from 1955 to the late 1980s, Ramet charts the 
evolution of Soviet and Syrian policies through an 
exhaustive, if not indiscriminate, review of pub- 
lished sources, principally newspapers. He uses 
this material to track fluctuations in the relation- 
ship, establish measures of influence, and decode 
the process of policy-making. Combined with in- 
formation concerning diplomatic, military, and 
economic links, Ramet seeks to explain the process 
whereby the Soviet Union elevated Syria to the 
position of its key regional ally. He concludes that 
interests, not ideology, have driven Soviet policies 
in the region and, although this conclusion is not 
new, Ramet illustrates it well. He sketches the 
suspicions, mistrust, and conflicts that attended the 
deepening of Soviet-Syrian ties over the course of 
almost 40 years. The book devotes special atten- 
tion to economic relations and contains a brief 
chapter on Syrian ties with Eastern European 
states. 

Ramet's methods and sources have proven their 
value, yet this study also illustrates their limits. His 
findings confirm the importance of factions in So- 
viet policy-making, but fail to reveal how the 
relatively public ‘‘debates’’ he seeks to decipher 


correspond, if at all, with the mechanics of the 
policy process, or the emergence of particular 
policy outcomes. Changing Soviet circumstances 
in recent years provide opportunities to fill some of 
these gaps and might have been more fully ex- 
ploited. Moreover, Ramet falls victim to one of the 
central risks of Kremlinology—collecting data that 
can become an end in itself. The result is a highly 
descriptive account that fails to yield a coherent 
explanation of Soviet or Syrian behavior and, all 
too often, reads like a review of current events 
without a theoretical framework. 


Steven Heydemann, Social Science Research 
Council, New York 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Flora of Eastern Saudi Arabia, by James P. Man- 
daville. London and New York: Kegan Paul Inter- 
national; and Riyadh: National Commission for 
Wildlife Conservation and Development, 1990. 
Distrib. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, New York. 
x + 482 pages. Gloss. Gazet. Bibl. Indices. 
$125.00. Offers detailed technical descriptions of 
some 560 species of non-cultivated vascular plants, 
including 270 color photographs. Also contains 
short chapters that examine the history of botanical 
investigations in the region, climate and topogra- 
phy, and geographic zones of flora in the Middle 
East. (SG) 

Israel: A Country Study. Washington, DC: US 
Government Printing Office, 1990. 3rd ed. xxxvii + 
413 pages. Appends. Bibl. Gloss. Index. n.p. Chap- 
ter 3, “Economy,” includes sections on ‘‘Foreign 
Trade,” ‘‘Balance of Payments," and ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Program of July 1985.” Chap- 
ter 4, “National Security,” includes sections that 
address ''Israeli Concepts of National Security," 
“‘The IDF in the Occupied Territories,’ ‘‘Defense 
Production and Sales," and ‘Intelligence Serv- 
ices." (SG) 


DICTIONARIES 


Dictionary of Post-Classical Yemeni Arabic, vol. 1, 
by Moshe Piamenta. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. xxiv 
+ 274 pages. NLG165.00. Each entry gives trans- 
literation, English-language translation, and source 
cited. Sources include manuscripts, prints, and 
oral information. (SG) 


Dictionary of Post-Classical Yemeni Arabic, vol. 2, 
by Moshe Piamenta. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. 
Pages 275-541. Append. NLG165.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Ideology, Society and Language: The Odyssey of 
Nathan Birnbaum, by Joshua A. Fishman. Ann 
Arbor, MI: Karoma Publishers, 1987. xii -- 284 
pages. Gloss. Index. $21.95. 


GEOGRAPHY 


International Boundaries of Saudi Arabia, by Abdul- 
Razzak S. Abu-Dawood and P.P. Karan. New 
Delhi: Galaxy Publications, 1990. viii + 95 pages. 
Append. Bibl. Index. $12.00. Based on field work 
conducted by two geographers at nine major Saudi 
points of entry in 1982-83, as well as archival data. 
Covers the evolution, delimitation, and percep- 
tions of Saudi Arabia's borders; also includes a 
chapter on cross-border travel. (JAB) 

L'oasis de Figuig: persistance et changement, by 
Abdellatif Bencherifa and Herbert Popp. Passau, 
Germany: Passavia Universitátsverlag, 1990. 109 
pages. Bibl. DM49.80 paper. A joint German- 
Moroccan research project was the impetus for this 
compact, yet comprehensive study of the Figuig 
oasis in Morocco's Saharan desert. Includes a 
discussion of methodological research problems, 
Figuig's ecological features, diversity and current 
changes in Figuig's economy, and general conclu- 
sions. The book is richly documented with photo- 
graphs, detailed fold-out color maps, and sketches. 
(JAB) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Politics, Administration and Development in Saudi 
Arabia, ed. by Ahmed Hassan Dahlan. Brentwood, 
MD and Jidda, Saudi Arabia: Amana Corporation, 
1990. xvii -- 300 pages. Contribs. $19.95. A collec- 
tion of 15 essays, grouped into five parts: History, 
Law and Culture;" ''Government, Bureaucracy 
and Participation;" ‘‘Development of Women in 
Saudi Arabia;" ‘‘Business-Government Relations 
and Industrial Development;’’ and "Responsibility 
and Leadership in Multinational Corporations.” 
(MFS) 


IRAN 


Jran: From Royal Dictatorship to Democracy, by 
Mohammed Amjad. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1989. viii + 179 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. 
$39.95. Addresses the questions “‘what was the 
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nature of the Iranian state in the prerevolutionary 
and postrevolutionary periods," ‘‘what kind of 
transformation took place in Iran during its transi- 
tion to capitalism," and “why did Islam play such 
an important role in the revolution" (p. 1). (JAB) 

Revolution in Iran: The Roots of Turmoil, by Meh- 
ran Kamrava. London and New York: Routledge, 
1990. x -- 174 pages. Append. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$47.50. Examines the political and social factors 
that undermined the Pahlavi dynasty and sparked 
the 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran. Discusses the 
structure of the prerevolutionary regime, the vari- 
ous opposition groups and their activities, the 
socioeconomic changes that were instrumental in 
facilitating the collapse of the Pahlavi political 
apparatus, and the reasons for the emergence of 
the clergy as revolutionary leaders. (GIJ) 


MAGHRIB 


La politique méditerranéenne de la CEE et les pays 
du Maghreb: un bilan, by Bichara Khader. Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de la 
Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 
1991. Cah. 81. 26 pages. n.p. paper. Examines the 
nature of Maghribi-EEC commercial relations dur- 
ing the 1980s; analyzes the impact of EEC accords 
on the economic and social evolution of the Magh- 
rib countries. The study concludes that the EEC is 
not promoting codevelopment, but rather is work- 
ing to extend its influence over the southern Med- 
iterranean states. (JAB) 

Le syndicalisme tunisien de la deuxième guerre 
mondiale à l'autonomie interne, by Abdesslem Ben 
Hamida. Tunis: Publications de l'Université de 
Tunis, 1989. 435 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. 
Contents. n.p. paper. An extensive study of the 
rise of contemporary Tunisian trade unionism, 
including the political and socioeconomic context 
in which it arose. Focuses on the Confédération 
Générale Tunisienne du Travail (CGTT) and the 
Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT). 
Considers the UGTT’s political struggles, its con- 
nection with communist and socialist parties, and 
its relations with other trade unions. Stresses the 
role unions have played in Tunisia's independence 
movement as well as their failure to prepare their 
members sufficiently for the future. (JAB) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Aspin Papers: Sanctions, Diplomacy, and War 
in the Persian Gulf, by Les Aspin. Washington, 
DC: Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
1990. Significant Issues Series, vol. 13, no. 2. ix + 
92 pages. Appends. n.p. paper. 

The Middle East Military Balance, 1989-1990, by 
Joseph Alpher et al. Tel Aviv: Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1990. Dis- 
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trib. Westview Press, Boulder, CO. 454 pages. 
Chron. Abbrevs. Maps. $74.50. Contains 10 chap- 
ters on "Strategic Developments in the Middle 
East,” including ‘‘The Gulf Crisis: Iraq Escalates, 
Then Attacks;" ''Middle East Missile and CBW 
Proliferation: Patterns, Trends and Ramifica- 
tions;”’ ‘‘The Syrian-Israeli Balance of Forces and 
Strategic Parity; ‘The Second Year of the Inti- 
fada;’’ and ‘‘Shi‘ite International Terrorism and 
the Iranian Connection.’’ Also contains sections on 
"Regional Military Forces" of 18 Arab states, 
“Palestinian Military and Paramilitary Forces," 
Iran, and Israel; and a glossary of weapons sys- 
tems. (SG) 

Nunn 1990: A New Military Strategy, by Sam Nunn. 
Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, 1990. Significant Issues Series, vol. 
12, no. 5. vii + 84 pages. n.p. paper. 

The Politics of Foreign Aid: US Foreign Assistance 
and Aid to Israel, by Mohamed Rabie. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1988. x + 189 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $39.95. Estimates that annual US 
military and economic aid to Israel totals over $12 
billion per year. The discussion of US aid is treated 
in five parts: “US Official Aid,” ‘‘Military Assist- 
ance," ‘Economic Assistance," ‘‘Private Assist- 
ance," and ‘‘Other Grants and Subsidies.” (SG) 
Die Politik und das Ol im Nahen Osten, bd. 2: Die 
Teilung der Welt, 1938-1950, by Helmut Mejcher. 
Stuttgart, Germany: Klett-Cotta, 1990. 490 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. n.p. Provides background 
on the worldwide struggle for control of Middle 
East oil during and after World War II, particularly 
between Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union. Chapter topics cover the role of oil 
in the strategy of the Axis powers; the impact of 
World War II on US foreign oil policy; the British- 
American ‘‘oil compromise'' of 1944-45; the devel- 
opment of oil production in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries; and oil, Israel, and the Palestinian question. 
The book's last section focuses on the conflicts and 
coalitions that resulted from the Cold War. (ESW) 
The United States and the Soviet Union and the 
Control of Ballistic Missile Proliferation to the Mid- 
dle East, by Aaron Karp. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1990. 32 pages. Figs. Notes. $9.85 paper. 
Based on a paper originally presented at a seminar 
on "Regional Arms Transfers and Arms Control in 
the Middle East," sponsored by the Institute for 
East-West Security Studies, New York. Evaluates 
ballistic missile export controls under consider- 
ation by both states. (JAB) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


From Lebanon to the Intifada: The Jewish Lobby 
and Canadian Middle East Policy, by Ronnie Miller. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1991. 
vii + 119 pages. Append. Abbrevs. Bibl. Index. 
n.p. paper. Surveys Canada's Middle East policy 


from 1968 to the beginning of the intifada—partic- 
ularly policy shifts concerning the Palestinian-Is- 
raeli problem—in the context of an examination of 
the CIC, Canada's Israel lobby, its relation with 
the government, and its impact on Canadian atti- 
tudes. (EFC) 

The International Community and the Occupied Ter- 
ritories: The Legal Obligation to Protect the Palestin- 
ian Civilian Population, by Abdallah M. Abu-Eid. 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de 
la Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 
1991. Cah. 80. 22 pages. Notes. n.p. paper. Examines 
the view of the Israeli government and Supreme 
Court toward the Fourth Geneva Convention, as 
applied in the occupied territories, and the legal 
obligations of the convention's signatories to safe- 
guard the rights of the Palestinian population. Also 
offers "Proposals to Ensure Respect for Rules of 
International Law," which are directed at Israeli 
authorities. (GIJ) 

1948 and After: Israel and the Palestinians, by 
Benny Morris. Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 
1990. xvi + 284 pages. Bibl. Index. $69.00. A 
collection of nine essays, including three not pre- 
viously published: ‘‘Mapai, Mapam, and the Arab 
Problem in 1948;’’ ‘The Case of Abu Ghosh and 
Beit Naqquba, Al Fureidis and Khirbet Jisr az 
Zarka in 1948—or Why Four Villages Remained;" 
and ‘‘The Transfer of Al Majdal’s Remaining Arabs 
to Gaza, 1950.” Other essays include ‘‘The New 
Historiography: Israel and its Past;’’ “Yosef Weitz 
and the Transfer Committees, 1948-1949;”’ '*Hai- 
fa’s Arabs: Displacement and Concentration, July 
1948;”’ and ‘‘The Harvest of 1948 and the Creation 
of the Palestinian Refugee Problem.” (SG) 

A Vision for the Transformation of the Middle East, 
by Mohamed Rabie. Washington, DC: Center for 
Educational Development, 1990. 44 pages. About 
the Author. n.p. paper. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Etudes sur la civilisation de l'Espagne musulmane, 
by Rachel Arié. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. viii + 286 
pages. Append. Indices. NLG160.00. A collection 
of 16 essays focusing primarily on Muslim Spain. 
Includes such topics as Berber kingdoms during 
the 11th century, relations between Granada and 
the Berber states in the 14th century, aspects of 
Granada under Nasirid rule, facets of the economy, 
the black plague, costume and civilization, and the 
supernatural in Andalusian literature. (EFC) 

Mamlouks, Ottomans et Portugais en Mer Rouge: 
l'affaire de Djedda en 1517, by Jean-Louis Bacqué- 
Grammont and Anne Kroell. Cairo: L'Institute 
frangais d’Archéologie orientale du Caire, 1988. 
112 pages. Notes. Maps. Index. Contents. n.p. 
paper. Presents an historical survey of the Jidda 
affair, a naval confrontation between Portuguese 


and Ottoman-Mamluk forces. Extensive maps, 
documents, and tables are included. (EFC) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Determinants of External Imbalances: The. Role of 
Productivity, Employment and Taxes, by Leonardo 
Leiderman and Assaf Razin. Tel Aviv: Israeli 
International Institute for Applied Economic Pol- 
icy Review, 1990. 62 pages. Appends. Refs. n.p. 
paper. 

An Evaluation of the Empirical Studies on Handi- 
crafts and Small Scale Industrial Activities in Sudan, 
by Badr el-Din A. Ibrahim. Bremen, Germany: 
Sudan Economy Research Group, University of 
Bremen, 1989. 23 pages. Refs. Append. $20.00 
paper. Describes general characteristics and prob- 
lems of small-scale industries; argues that such 
industries are capable of expanding, given appro- 
priate government policies. (MFS) 

La fiscalité et le financement de l'habitat au Liban, 
by Georges T. Labaki. Paris: Librarie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1987. 438 pages. Bibl. 
Contents. FF290.00 paper. A thorough examina- 
tion of the policies of postwar Lebanon. Includes a 
discussion of the taxation system, plans for recon- 
struction, and deficiencies in agriculture and indus- 
try. (JDM) 

Income Distribution in Jordan, ed. by Kamel Abu 
Jaber et al. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990. vii 
+ 208 pages. Appends. Bibl. Contribs. $27.50 
paper. A collection of ten essays, divided into three 
parts: ‘‘Income Distribution and Economic Devel- 
opment,” “Measurements of Wage and Income 
Differentials,” and ‘‘Policy Issues.” Includes ‘‘Ob- 
servations on the Social Dimension in Jordan’s 
Approach to Development,” ‘Determinants of In- 
equality in Economic Development," ''Male-Fe- 
male Wage Differentiation by Economic Activity 
and Education,” "Income Distribution and its So- 
cial Impact in the Occupied Territories,” and ‘‘The 
Poverty Line in Jordan.” (JAB) 

Islamic Financial Markets, ed. by Rodney Wilson. 
London and New York: Routledge, 1990. ix + 242 
pages. Notes. Index. $82.50. This collection of ten 
essays examines Islamic banking and finance in 
Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Kuwait, Pakistan, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Sudan, and Turkey. (MFS) 

Kuwait and Saudi Arabia: From Prosperity to Re- 
trenchment, by Ala'a al-Yousuf. Oxford, UK: Ox- 
ford Institute for Energy Studies, 1990. 107 pages. 
Refs. £16.00 paper. 

Problems Arresting Private Sector Development in 
Western Sudan, by Eltigani S. Mohamed and 
Bashir O.M. Fadlalla. Bremen, Germany: Sudan 
Economy Research Group, University of Bremen, 
1989. 18 pages. Refs. $20.00 paper. Investigates 
private-sector activity in the areas of agriculture, 
commerce and trade, manufacturing and handi- 
crafts, transportation, and input distribution. Con- 
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siders factors limiting private-sector development; 
describes policy implications. (MFS) 

Le salariat immigré dans la crise: la main-d'oeuvre 
maghrébine en France, 1921-1987, by Larbi Talha. 
Paris: Editions du Centre nationale de la Re- 
cherche scientifique, 1989. 266 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
FF120.00 paper. Examines the links between 
French colonialism in North Africa and North 
African labor migration to France. Also considers 
the relationship between the movement of French 
workers to North African colonies and Maghribi 
workers to France. (JDM) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Arab America Today: A Demographic Profile of 
Arab Americans, by John Zogby. Washington, DC: 
Arab American Institute, 1990. xi + 42 pages. 
Append. Notes. $8.95 paper. Includes sections on 
"Settlement Patterns," ‘‘Family and Individual 
Characteristics,” ‘“Education,’’ Income and Eco- 
nomic Status," and "Occupations and Work Pat- 
terns.” Also provides statistical data for individual 
US states, including information on population 
size, country of origin, median and mean house- 
hold income, and language spoken at home. (SG) 

Pèlerinage de l'Emám  Rezá: étude socio-éco- 
nomique, by Nasrine Hakami. Tokyo: Institute for 
the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and 
Africa, 1989. 286 pages. Appends. Bibl. Contents. 
n.p. paper. An extensive study of the Shi'i pilgrim- 
age to Mashhad, Iran, in the context of the ‘‘reli- 
gious tourism” industry. The author pays particu- 
lar attention to the socioeconomic and cultural 
impact of the pilgrimage on the city and its inhab- 
itants, and discusses the relationships between 
pilgrims and residents. Includes numerous statisti- 
cal tables, maps, and photographs. (JDM) 

The Yaresan: A Sociological, Historical and Religio- 
Historical Study of a Kurdish Community, by M. 
Reza Hamzeh’ee. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1990. 308 pages. Append. Bibl. Index. n.p. paper. 
This study highlights the history, economy, reli- 
gion, social structure, and social movements of a 
Kurdish community in Iran: The author endeavors 
to identify factors that have contributed to the 
survival of this community. (ESW) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The House of Si Abd Allah: The Oral History of a 
Moroccan Family, by Henry Munson, Jr. New 
Haven, CT and London: Yale University Press, 
1991. xxi + 280 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $14.95 
paper. A paperback edition of a book originally 
published in 1984 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 39, no. 
2 Spring 1985). 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Deeper Roots: Muslims in the Caribbean before 
Columbus to the Present, by Abdullah Hakim 
Quick. Nassau, Bahamas: Association of Islamic 
Communities in the Caribbean and Latin America, 
1990. 56 pages. Notes. Bibl. n.p. paper. 

In Pursuit of Virtue: The Moral Theology and 
Psychology of Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, 384—456 AH/ 
994—1064 AD, by Muhammmad Abu Laylah. Lon- 
don: Ta Ha Publishers, 1990. xi + 214 pages. Bibl. 
£4.95 paper. A study of the Islamic moral philoso- 
phy taught by the Andalusian scholar Ibn Hazm. 
Provides an overview of Ibn Hazm's scholarship, 
and his views on human nature, vice, and virtue. 
'The work also studies the sources, structure, and 
content of Ibn Hazm's book, al-Akhlaq wa'l-Siyar, 
and provides an English-language translation of the 
text. (EFC) 

Mesopotamian Myths, by Henrietta McCall. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1990. 80 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $7.95 paper. Highlights Mesopotamian 
literary practices and traditions; offers an examina- 
tion of the society and its deities; also contains 
several myths, based in part on translations of 
original cuneiform tablets, with the balance supple- 
mented by the author's narration. Photographs, 
drawings, and a map accompany the text; also 
includes a history of Western research and trans- 
lation of cuneiform texts. (EFC) 

Moses Maimonides, by Oliver Leaman. London 
and New York: Routledge, 1990. xii -- 190 pages. 
Refs. Bibl. Index. $49.95 cloth. $15.95 paper. Ar- 
gues that Islamic philosophical traditions strongly 
influenced Maimonides' thought. Examines the 
12th-century philosopher's understanding of divine 
attributes, the relationship between imagination 
and prophecy, the creation of the world, divine and 
human knowledge, resurrection and the afterlife, 
and the religious bases of law. (LM) 

Les noms divins en Islam: exégése lexicographique et 
théologique, by Daniel Gimaret. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1988. 448 pages. Bibl. Indices. Contents. 
FF295.00 paper. An examination of the etymolog- 
ical structure and theological meanings of the Mus- 
lim names of God. Names are grouped categori- 
cally in terms of divine attribute. Also includes a 
discussion of the controversy surrounding the ori- 
gins of the divine names. (JDM) 

Philosophy and Science in the Islamic World, by 
C.A. Qadir. London and New York: Routledge, 
1990. 218 pages. Notes. Index. $17.50 paper. A 
paperback edition of a book originally published in 
1988 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 44, no. 1 (Winter 
1990). 

Rumi as a True Lover of God, by Erkan Türkmen. 
Konya, Turkey: n.pub., n.d. 90 pages. n.p. paper. 
A collection of six articles addressing various fac- 
ets of the life and works of Jalal al-Din Rumi. Two 
articles discuss Rumi's poetry, in an explication of 
the first 18 verses of his Masnevi; two articles 
examine his mausoleum and his influence in Tur- 


key; two articles address his spiritual life, treat- 
ing—through an analysis of the Masnevi's fifth 
verse—his love of God, as well as his view of 
Jesus. Includes extensive excerpts from Rumi's 
writings. (EFC) 

The Sikhs: History, Religion, and Society, by W.H. 
McLeod. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1989. ix + 161 pages. Notes. Gloss. Bibl. Index. 
$12.50 paper. An introductory survey of Sikh his- 
tory, religious belief, and tradition. Chapters, some 
based on lectures prepared under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, in- 
clude '"The Origins of the Sikh Tradition," ‘‘Four 
Centuries of Sikh History," ''Sikh Doctrine," 
“Who is a Sikh?” “The Literature of the Sikhs,” 
and ‘‘Sikhs in the Modern World." (MFS) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Amulets from the Islamic World, by Alexander 
Fodor. Budapest: Eötvös Loránd University Chair 
for Arabic Studies; and Csoma de Kórós Society 
Section of Islamic Studies, 1990. 192 pages. n.p. 
paper. À catalog of an exhibition sponsored by the 
Union Européenne des Arabisants et des Islamis- 
ants in Budapest in 1988. Includes 356 black-and- 
white illustrations of Chaldean, Coptic, Ethiopian, 
Greek Orthodox, Jewish, and Muslim amulets; also 
depicts magic bowls, rosaries, and incense burn- 
ers. Citations list size, age, and date of acquisition 
of each item. (MFS) 

The Art of Persian Music, by Jean During et al. 
Washington, DC: Mage Publishers, 1991. 278 
pages. "Discography." Bibl. Index. $100.00. A 
thorough consideration of the history, styles, influ- 
ences, and instruments of Persian music. Also 
considers the links between both poetry and music 
and mysticism and music. The text is supple- 
mented by color reprints of Persian miniatures. A 
72-minute compact disc, "Anthology of Persian 
Music, 1930-1990,” accompanies the book. (SG) 
Elissa, by Fawzi Mellah, tr. by Howard Curtis. 
London: Quartet Books, 1990. 178 pages. £12.95. 
A novel based on an imagined translation of 250 
Carthaginian stelae dating from the Punic period. 
The work offers a fictional rendition of the corre- 
spondence of Princess Elissa to her brother, the 
king of Tyre. Having fled his kingdom, she re- 
counts her experiences throughout her journeys, 
her quest to establish a new kingdom, and her 
success in founding Qart Hadasht (Carthage). The 
author, a Tunisian citizen, was born in Damascus 
and teaches at the University of Geneva. (EFC) 
Literature in Exile, ed. by John Glad. Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1990. xiii -- 175 pages. 
Gloss. Contribs. $27.50. Based on a conference of 
exiled writers, held in Vienna in 1987. The various 
essays and discussions cover such topics as the 
role of the exile, choice of language, émigré condi- 
tions, and shared experiences. Contains 15 essays, 


including ‘‘Words of Exile” by Nedim Gürsel, “In 
Praise of Exile” by Nuruddin Farah, and ‘‘Exile 
from a Democracy” by Anton Shammas. (ESW) 
Old Arabic Sayings, Similes, and Metaphors, tr. by 
Saad Elkhadem. Fredericton, Canada: York Press, 
1991. 58 pages. n.p. paper. Offers Arabic-language 
text with English-language translation. The cita- 
tions are listed in alphabetical order, by the first 
word of the English-language rendering. (MFS) 
Serpent of the Nile: Women and Dance in the Arab 
World, by Wendy Buonaventura. London: Saqi 
Books, 1989. 207 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. n.p. 
Offers a broad look at Arab dance from its origins 
to the present. Devotes considerable attention to 
the interaction between European and Arab soci- 
eties and its impact on Arab dance; also explores 
the expansion of Arab dance into more public and 
professional avenues, and the vestiges of tradi- 
tional religious themes in modern Arab dance. Two 
chapters address femininity and sexuality in Arab 
dance and Arab music. The text is supplemented 
by many color photographs and prints. (EFC) 
Three Egyptian Short Stories, by Youssef Idris, tr. 
by Saad el-Gebalawy. Fredericton, Canada: York 
Press, 1991. 34 pages + 25 pages in Arabic. n.p. 
paper. A bilingual edition of three contemporary 
short stories: ‘‘Farahat’s Republic," ‘The Wal- 
let," and “Abu Sayyid.” Includes a translator's 
introduction, which gives background information 
on Idris and discusses themes in his work. (MFS) 
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WOMEN 


Behind the Veil in Arabia: Women in Oman, by 
Unni Wikan. Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1991. xiii -- 314 pages. Append. 
Refs. Index. $14.95 paper. A paperback edition of 
a book originally published in 1982 and reviewed in 
MEJ vol. 36, no. 4 (Autumn 1982). It was praised 
there as ‘‘a sophisticated work in the classical 
anthropological tradition with detailed case stud- 
ies, comparative evaluations and a theoretical un- 
derpinning refreshingly personalized.” (SG) 
Ginger and Salt: Yemeni Jewish Women in an Israeli 
Town, by Lisa Gilad. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1989. xiii -- 274 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $35.00 
paper. An anthropological study of women and mi- 
gration, focusing on two generations of Jewish Ye- 
meni women in Israel. The author examines the 
changes in the lives of the immigrant generation and 
contrasts it with the altered conditions for the second 
generation in Israeli society. (ESW) 

Women of Marrakech: Record of a Secret Sharer, 
1930-1970, by Leonora Peets, tr. by Rein 
Taagepera. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1988. xiv + 215 pages. Index. $29.95. The author 
portrays social and cultural change in Moroccan 
women's lives through stories that were originally 
recorded over 40 years ago. The stories provide 
insight into women's customs and status in Moroc- 
can society. (ESW) 


Bibliography of 
Periodical Literature 


Note: The Bibliography is intended to pre- 
sent a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam. The material included covers North 
Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, the 
State of Israel, Turkey, the Transcaucasian 
states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 


Pakistan, and Turkestan. The ancient Near 
East and Byzantium are excluded. The list of 
periodicals reviewed will be published annu- 
ally in the Autumn issue. 

Send notices of such articles to: Bibliogra- 
phy Editor, MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL, 1761 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Abbreviations 


A., Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
asiatique, etc. 

Acad., Academy 

Admin., Administration, 
Administrative 

Aff., Affairs 

Afr./afr., Africa, African, 
Afrique, africain, etc. 

Amer., American 

Ann., Annals, Annales 

Annu., Annuaire 
Anthrop./anthrop., Anthropol- 
ogy, Anthropological, 
Anthropologie, anthropologique, 
etc. 

Assoc., Association 

B., Bulletin 

BSOAS, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 
C., Central 

Cah., Cahiers 

Com., Communism 

Comp., Comparative 
Contemp./contemp., Contempo- 
rary, contemporain, etc. 
Cult., Culture, Cultural 

Cur., Current 

D., Deutsch, etc. 

Dept., Department 

Dev., Developing 

Develop., Development 

East., Eastern 

Econ./écon., Economics 


Economie, économique, etc. 
Fak., Fakiilte 

For., Foreign 

Fr./fr., France, French, frangais, 
etc. 

G., Gesellschaft 

Geog./géog., Geography, Geo- 
graphic, Geographical, 
Géographie, géographique, etc. 
Hist./hist., History, Historical, 
Historie, historique 

IBLA, Institut des belles 

Lettres arabes 

IJMES, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 

Inst., Institute, Institut 
internac., internacional 
Internat./internat., International, 
international, Internationale, etc. 
internaz., internazionale 

J., Journal 

JPS, Journal of Palestine Studies 
Jur., juridique 

Lit., Literature, Literary 

Lab., Labor, Labour 

M., Morgenlandisch, etc. 

MEJ, Middle East Journal 
Mag., Magazine 

Maj., Majallah, Majallat 

Mid., Middle 

Mod./mod., Modern, 

moderne, moderno 

Nr., Near 
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O., Orient, Oriental, Orientalia, 
oriental, oriente, Orientalistomy, 
etc. 

Org., Organization 

Pak., Pakistan 

Polit./polit., Politics, Political, 
Politique, politique, Politica, etc. 
Probs., Problems 

Proceed., Proceedings 

Quart., Quarterly 

R., Royal 

Rel., Relations 

Rep., Report 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, Revue, 

Revista 

Riv., Rivista 

S., School, Schools 

Sci., Science, Sciences, Scienze, 
etc. 

Soc./soc., Society, Social, 
Societe, social, etc. 
Sociol./sociol., Sociology, Socio- 
logical, Sociologica, Sociologie, 
sociologique, etc. 

Stud., Studies, Studia 

Supp., Supplement 

Univ., University, Université, 
etc. 

US, United States 

USSR, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Z., Zeitschrift 
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81936 ‘‘Declaration and plan of action adopted by 
the United Nations North American regional NGO 
symposium on the question of Palestine, United 
Nations headquarters, New York, June 21-23, 
1989 (excerpts).”’ Without Prejudice 3, no. 1 (1990) 
213-15. 

81937 ‘‘Declaration on the Middle East by the 
European Council, Madrid, June 26-27, 1989.” 
Without Prejudice 3, no. 1 (1990) 215-16. 

81938 ‘‘Discours prononcé par M. Zine El Abi- 
dine Ben Ali, Président de la République tunis- 
ienne, à l'ouverture des travaux de la 2ème session 
du Conseil de PUMA à Alger, le 22 juillet 1990.” 
Etudes Internat., no. 37 (1990) 214-17. 
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81940 “ ‘Eventually there can only be an Arab 
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Communications 


T JOURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writer. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. When a comment is re- 
ceived regarding an article or review pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, and we feel it merits 
serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a 
matter of policy, such exchanges are nor- 
mally limited to one round. In addition to 
letters of comment, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as 
space is available. 


To the Editor: 

I wish to write in response to Henry S. 
Bradsher's review of my book, State, Revo- 
lution and Superpowers in Afghanistan (New 
York: Praeger, 1990), published in the Au- 
tumn 1990 Middle East Journal. 

Although Bradsher has shown he is an 
informed journalist, his review is based on his 
a priori biased opinion. Bradsher, like most 
Third World experts who attack any chal- 
lenges to their leadership in the field, by 
writing a negative review of the book seeks to 
maintain his “‘authority’’ on the subject in the 
domain of Western scholarship. Bradsher's 
review has one positive critique—he points 


out a typographic error concerning the date 
of the military coup in Afghanistan in April 
1978. He is wrong by stating that the British 
were not defeated during the Third Anglo- 
Afghan War in 1919. Although there is no 
reference to the British defeat in Afghanistan 
in any existing literature published in the 
West, Bradsher must know the fact that the 
colonial and imperial powers would not con- 
cede their defeat nor would scholars edu- 
cated in that school of thought admit that 
colonial powers had been defeated by the 
colonized nations. They simply write that 
colonial and imperial powers granted inde- 
pendence. 

The references used for writing my book 
are based on primary documents published 
by government and non-government agen- 
cies. They are arranged according to subject 
matter. À number of these documents—doc- 
uments hitherto unknown to scholars in the 
West—have been published by individual and 
independent organizations. Bradsher does 
not find these sources to his liking, hence he 
regards them as biased sources. 

My book depicts political developments in 
Afghanistan as a manifestation of superpower 
struggle for political hegemony in that coun- 
try. This point has been explained in every 
chapter of the book. Bradsher, like other 
apologists for imperial powers, does not 
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agree with the analysis and reinterpretation 
of developments in Afghanistan. He simply 
dismisses them as a “‘rehash of history” in 
that country. 

Scholars in academic institutions who are 
familiar with the literature not only recom- 
mend State, Revolution and Superpowers in 
Afghanistan as a reference on modern Af- 
ghanistan and as a general reader about Third 
World nations but also recommend it as a 
textbook for upper-division and graduate col- 
lections.! Bradsher calls my book, to borrow 
his words, a ‘‘peculiar little work." This line 
of thinking gives preference to the quantity of 
work but not the quality. Furthermore, Brad- 
sher shows his bias against non-Western writ- 
ers by stating that '*world attention to the 
Afghanistan tragedy has produced a number 
of books from Afghans as well as foreign 
writers. The quality has been uneven, partic- 
ularly in those by exiled Afghans.’’ Bradsher 
tries to convince readers that only Western- 
ers, like him, are objective scholars and can 
produce scholarly works. 

I believe that readers can render their own 
impartial and objective judgment by reading 
State, Revolution and Superpowers in Af- 
ghanistan. 

—HAFIZULLAH EMADI 
Honolulu, HI 


To the Editor: 

It would be useful if Mr. Emadi could offer 
some evidence for the British defeat in 1919. 
His quick assumption that anyone who dis- 
agrees with him is an *'apologist for imperial 
powers’’ points toward a Marxist background 
that he does not dispute, but it fails to shed 
any light on the issues. By quoting only the 
first half of my statement about Afghan and 
foreign writers, he distorts my statement that 
went on to say some Afghans "have made 
valuable contributions’’ to the literature. I 
hope more do. 

—HENRY S. BRADSHER 
Arlington, VA 


1. Josef Silverstein, State University of 
New Jersey-New Brunswick, Choice, vol. 28, no. 3 
(November 1990). 


To the Editor: 

Thank you very much for publishing the 
review of my book, Vatican Policy and the 
Palestinian-Israeli Conflict: The Struggle for 
the Holy Land. Unfortunately, however, I 
have several reservations in regard to the 
superficial and sometimes even surprising 
misunderstandings or misreading of my work 
by the reviewer. 

According to him my fundamental points 
are that in the period up to 1950, the Vatican 
had been reluctant to take a definite stand on 
the Palestine conflict and that “‘since 1948, 
the Holy See’s attitude toward Israel has 
been characterized by a mixture of theologi- 
cal prejudice and political pragmatism.” 

Even a more careful reading of the book’s 
conclusion (pp. 169-75) should have pre- 
vented him from making such assumptions. 
On p. 171 I reiterated my previous statement 
from p. 34 that, during World War I, ‘‘the 
Vatican leaders had dropped their previous 
religious objections toward the return of the 
Jews to the Holy Land.” As I put it: funda- 
mentalist opposition to the return of the Jews 
to the Holy Land was ‘‘never officially stated 
in the twentieth century” and ‘‘virtually dis- 
appeared from Roman Catholicism after the 
Second Vatican Council." Nevertheless I 
have also indicated that for the whole period, 
until at least the end of World War II, the 
Vatican was genuinely opposed to Zionist 
political aspirations, even though for a vari- 
ety of reasons its opposition might often have 
been rather cautious and even muted. 

About the period after World War II, I 
wrote that: 


especially after the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948 and the Second 
Vatican Council of 1961-1965, a major 
change has taken shape in the meaning of 
the Vatican's social and political links 
with this country [Israel/Palestine]. This 
change can be understood as a function 
of three major factors: the Church’s 
evolving social content, the new Catho- 
lic attitude to other monotheistic reli- 
gions, and the shifting balance of power 
in the region. (p. 168) 


In fact, most of my book has been focused 
on the character of this transformation, which I 
thought significant ‘‘for the future of the 
Church, relations between developed and de- 
veloping nations, and the future course of 
world civilization.” (p. 168) 

To reduce all these factors to just a '*mix- 
ture of theological prejudice and political 
pragmatism’’ sounds almost cynical and may 
imply a total misrepresentation of the very 
essence of my thesis. 

Concerning Dr. Irani’s objections toward 
the alleged contradictions in the book's eval- 
uation of the Vatican's attitude during the 
Holocaust, it seems that reading one more 
sentence on p. 76, which is quoted by him, 
might have provided him with the clarifica- 
tion asked for. According to my reading of 
the historical sources and in accordance with 
the views of many other students of the 
subject, I simply pointed to the fact that all 
papal condemnations of both anti-Semitism 
and Nazi crimes were, nevertheless, ‘‘couched 
in highly abstract religious and moral terms”’ 
and that, finally, ‘‘millions of persecuted 
Chrístians and Jews waited in vain for a 
solemn public declaration of the Holy See's 
stand on the real political issues.” 

The most surprising part of the review for 
me, however, is its refutation of my state- 
ment of the fact that in the first year of his 
pontificate, John Paul II did not speak di- 
rectly about the Palestinian question, by 
pointing to the Pope's impressive record up 
to June 1990. 

In any case it is hard to consider June 1990 
as "early days of the pontificate,” which 
started in the fall of 1978. In addition I feel 
that in my book (pp. 153-64) I paid enough 
attention to the present Pope's growing per- 
sonal and political involvement in the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli dilemma. 

. In regard to Dr. Irani’s minor corrections, I 
would only like to comment that, indepen- 
dently from their formal legal status, both 
newspapers, J| Quotidiano and Il Popolo, 
were nevertheless at that time very closely 
linked with the Vatican and, at least on more 
important issues, expressed its political opin- 
ions and preferences. 
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Once more thank you very much for your 
interest in my book. I hope you will also be 
able to publish my letter in your respected 
journal. 

—ANDREJ KREUTZ 
Calgary, Alberta 
To the Editor: 

I am writing in reply to Andrej Kreutz's 
comments regarding my review of his book, 
Vatican Policy and the Palestinian-Israeli 
Conflict: The Struggle for the Holy Land. 

I hereby stand by all the points made in my 
review. Further, I would like to underline 
that Kreutz's manuscript should have under- 
gone a closer editing process before publica- 
tion. A second close reading of the book 
highlighted more mistakes. For instance, on 
p. 51 (footnote 20) and p. 175 (footnotes 10 
and 12), the title of a reference in Italian 
should read ‘‘La Dispersione D'Israele (not 
‘Israello’) Per Mondo Moderno.” On p. 123 
(footnote 36) Kreutz writes that the Bishop of 
Milan was Monsignor Giovanni Battista but 
forgets to include his last name Montini. 

On a more substantive level, on p. 142 
Kreutz contradicts himself again. Writing 
about the role of the Vatican in the Lebanese 
conflict, he writes that ‘‘the mediatory efforts 
of the Vatican diplomats were entirely with- 
out avail." Then, two paragraphs below, he 
writes that the situation in Lebanon ‘“‘gave 
rise to no diplomatic initiatives'' on behalf of 
the Vatican. In addition to the Bertoli (1975) 
and Brini (1976) missions, the Holy See un- 
dertook further diplomatic initiatives by dis- 
patching Cardinal Bertoli again in 1978, Car- 
dinal Agostino Casaroli (the former Vatican's 
secretary of state), and, more recently in 
1986, Cardinal Achille Silvestrini and Cardi- 
nal Etchegaray of the Pontifical Commission 
Justitia et Pax. Finally, Kreutz forgets to 
mention the visits to Lebanon by the arch- 
bishops of New York City, the late Terence 
Cardinal Cooke and John Cardinal O'Con- 
nor. 

Thank you. 

—GEORGE EMILE IRANI 
Franklin College 
Franklin, IN 
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Editor’s Note 


L the summer 1991 issue of the Middle East Journal, we published an article 
by Michael Hudson, ‘‘Prospects for Democratization in the Arab World,” and 
one by John Esposito and James Piscatori, '"Democratization and Islam.” In the 
autumn issue, our lead article by Robert Mortimer carries forward both of these 
themes. It examines recent developments in Algeria, where a dramatic showdown 
in June 1991 between secular and Islamic political forces has tested the compat- 
ibility of Islam and democracy within an Arab political culture. Mortimer believes 
that despite this crisis Algeria has the capacity to move toward a stable system of 
multiparty politics. 

The domestic turmoil in Algeria has deflected both Algerian and international 
attention away from the Western Sahara conflict that has festered for 16 years and 
that, at times, has brought Algeria and Morocco to the brink of war. As Bruce 
Maddy-Weitzman notes in his assessment of this regional conflict, however, the 
United Nations secretary-general has capitalized on the changing balance of 
power in the Maghrib, and the improved international political environment, to 
obtain agreement on a UN-supervised referendum scheduled to be held in January 
1992. The vote will determine whether the people of Western Sahara want an 
independent state under the Polisario or a merger with Morocco. If the referen- 
dum takes place, and the parties abide by the results, the UN will be able to point 
to another major achievement in the resolution of international conflicts. 

Our third author, Yezid Sayigh, shifts the focus from the contemporary 
period to tbe historical as he examines the Arab Nationalist Movement (ANM) in 
the context of the struggle over Palestine from 1951 to 1966. On the basis of 
interviews with persons involved in ANM activities, Sayigh analyzes the move- 
ment's organizational and ideological conflicts relating to the question of whether 
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to use armed force against Israel. He concludes that the ANM ultimately 
disintegrated because of the weight of its own ideological and political baggage 
and because its ambivalence over the issue of the use of armed force caused it to 
cede leadership of the Palestinian movement to Fatah. 

Our last article is a summary report on a series of workshops and conferences 
devoted to US and Soviet perspectives on Muslim societies and politics which 
took place in August 1990 and April 1991. Written by Dale Eickelman and Kamran 
Pasha, the report highlights the significant change in the atmosphere of the 
US-Soviet academic dialogue since glasnost, as reflected in the unstructured and 
candid exchanges between scholars from the two countries. Nonetheless, signif- 
icant differences in perspectives remain. ‘‘US participants,” the report concludes, 
**were aware of the theoretical assumptions implicit in their analyses of topics as 
diverse as foreign policy and ethnic, national, and religious identities. Soviet 
participants for the most part viewed 'theory' with skepticism, in part because of 
the term's link to Marxist doctrine." 

Because of the vacation period at colleges and universities, the summer 
months are particularly good ones for the Journal in terms of the number of highly 
qualified interns who volunteer their services. Summer 1991 was no exception. 
We are most grateful for the valuable assistance received from the following 
interns: Jody A. Boudreault, George Washington University, B.A., 1991; Elisa F. 
Coghlan, George Washington University, Class of 1992; Rachél Fester, Harvard 
University, Class of 1992; Taniya Z. Haider, Mount Holyoke College, Class of 
1993; Ghada I. Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, B.A., 1989; Suzanne 
Lamoureaux, Mount Holyoke College, Class of 1992; Debbie Lincoln, University 
of Pittsburgh, Class of 1993; Jocelyn D. McArver, University of Virginia, B.A., 
1990; Mary K. Nachtrieb, College of William and Mary, Class of 1993; Ronni B. 
Namerow, M.A. candidate, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and Erika S. 
Weinthal, Oberlin College, B.A., 1989. 

Christopher Van Hollen 
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Eu Algeria’s independence in 1962 until the mid-1980s, a sturdy triple 
alliance of army, state, and a single party controlled Algerian politics. The state, 
which commanded a petrochemical-based economy, was able for some time to 
produce enough jobs and services to satisfy a large portion of the population. In 
the 1980s, as debt and falling oil prices sapped the coffers of this ‘‘providential 
state," however, civil society became increasingly restless and in October 1988 
erupted in riots that leveled one of the three pillars of the regime—the single-party 
system. The constitutional revision of February 1989 deprived the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) of its hegemonic status, opening up a new arena of 
pluralistic competition for power. Ironically, the primary beneficiary of this step 
toward democracy has been another '*front" whose commitment to a pluralistic 
society some Algerians have questioned—the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS).! The 
introduction of multiparty politics in Algeria, instituted during the rise of an 
Islamic social movement, has proved a potent brew. 

The contemporary Algerian Islamist movement has deep roots in the society. 
From the moment of the French intrusion in the 1830s, Islam provided a refuge of 
collective identity for Algerians, and Islamic sentiment was a constant source of 
anti-colonial resistance. In 1931, the reformist Shaykh Abdelhamid Ben Badis 
founded the Association of Ulama which in turn became one of the component 
parts of the wartime FLN in the 1950s. The Islamic thread, however, was only one 
of several in the fabric of the nationalist movement, and other more secular forces 


[sl 
1. See, Lahovari Addi, '*Le choix des Algériens,” Le Monde Diplomatique, June 1990, p. 6. 
Addi refers to the FIS as the "twin brother” of the FLN. 
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took control of the state in the aftermath of the war. The mosques, nonetheless, 
remained a source of cultural influence for the militant Muslim wing of the 
nationalist movement. It was not, therefore, surprising that when the February 
1989 constitution was made public a group of Islamists announced their intention 
to form the FIS. Sixteen months later, in June 1990, that party swept to victory in 
the first multiparty elections since Algeria's independence. 

The rise of the Islamists as a social and electoral force is the most striking 
aspect of what must be called a bold experiment in democratization. Certainly, the 
results of the June 1990 local elections were an expression of a widespread 
popular desire for change. To the extent that democracy is associated with 
majority rule, Algeria took a significant step toward democratic practices in those 
elections. Democracy, however, entails other values of tolerance, civil rights for 
minorities, and the protection of basic freedoms which are still relatively untested 
in Algeria. Many Algerians who opposed the old single-party regime of the FLN 
fear that the FIS may institute yet a new form of authoritarian politics. While it is 
clear that the riots of October 1988 transformed the landscape in which Algerian 
politics takes place, it is less clear what will replace the old "triangle of . 
army-state-FLN.'? This article examines events since February 1989 in order to 
analyze the configuration of army, state, and society that led to the declaration of 
martial Jaw in June 1991. The new mode of relating state and society became 
overheated as the prospect of parliamentary elections approached, but despite the 
political crisis of spring and summer 1991, it appears that Algeria has the 
capacity—after a cooling-off period—to move forward toward a stable system of 
multiparty politics. 


FROM ONE-PARTY TO MULTIPARTY POLITICS 


Under the regime bequeathed to Algeria by the 1954-1962 war for indepen- 
dence, the head of state stood astride the tripartite power structure of army, state, 
and FLN. This was as true of Ahmad Ben Bella, who was installed in power by 
the army after a brief postwar power struggle, as it was of Houari Boumedienne, 
the colonel who deposed Ben Bella in 1965, and Chadli Bendjedid, the top-ranking 
officer promoted to the presidency upon the death of Boumedienne in 1978. Each 
was also nominally the highest official of the FLN, which was constitutionally 
designated as the sole legal political party in the country.3 Control of the apparatus 
of the state, including, of course, the largely state-run economy, completed the 
command structure of the ruling elite over the mass of the population. 

Under Ben Bella and Boumedienne, the party articulated an ideology of 
socialist development, most definitively elaborated in the National Charter of 
HEU 

2. The metaphor of the triangle is developed in Abdelkader Djeghloul, ‘‘Le multipartisme à 
l'algérienne," Maghreb-Machrek, 127 (January-March 1990), pp. 194—5. 


3. Both the constitution of 1963, which was suspended for 10 years when Boumediene seized 
power, and that of 1976 contained provisions to this effect. 
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1976. The government carried out an extensive program of state-financed ‘‘indus- 
trializing industries" and ‘‘socialist villages” designed to develop the economy 
and modernize the society. Although the various party statements always paid 
homage to Islam, the model of society that they advanced was basically secular. 
While the government broadly supported Arabization of the educational, judicial, 
and administrative systems, familiarity with the French language remained a 
virtually obligatory credential for real upward mobility. . 

During the 1980s, as the regime's capacity to distribute services became 
constricted, dissatisfaction with the government's performance began to grow in 
various sectors of the society. Liberals who became disenchanted with the 
elaborate state bureaucracy and the controlled media began to call for greater 
economic and political freedoms. Even more widespread, however, was the 
criticism of the Islamists who argued that a Western-oriented secularized elite had 
confiscated the revolution from the common people who had made the revolution 
in the first place. As the ranks of the poorly educated, unemployed, and badly 
housed swelled during the 1980s, the Islamist critique took hold among growing 
numbers of the population, especially young people and rural-urban migrants. 

Poor performance by the state-run economy led to increasing social tensions 
as the gap between the ordinary citizen and the bureaucratic elite widened. Party 
officials who lived in comfortable villas and drove large cars became particular 
targets of popular resentment as rumors of corruption in high places further 
sapped their authority.^ While Bendjedid tinkered with modest economic and 
political reforms, Islamists were building a power base that would allow them to 
surge to prominence after the constitutional revision of 1989. 

The Algerian social scientist Ahmed Rouadjia has analyzed the process by 
which the Islamist movement constructed a network of mosques that escaped the 
control of the central government. The state, via its Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
did, in fact, try to regulate the practice of religion by naming the imams who were 
authorized to preach in the mosques. Moreover, a law passed in 1971 required 
official permission for the establishment of any public association, including 
groups of worshippers who wished to build a mosque in their neighborhood. 
Rouadjia describes how Islamist militants, in effect, practiced civil disobedience 
by ignoring the 1971 ordinance and simply constructing makeshift buildings ‘‘on a 
vacant lot with whatever secondhand materials might be available.’’5 The 
organizers would then invite the inhabitants of the neighborhood to bless the site 
with their prayers. Only then, after the improvised, often ramshackle, building 
had been consecrated would the leaders go to the official authorities requesting 
authorization to complete a proper mosque on the site. These quasi-official houses 


p 
4. In the spring of 1990, former prime minister Abdelhamid Brahimi alleged that kickbacks on 
government contracts had been rampant for years. See Le Monde, April 3, 1990, and Jeune Afrique, 
April 23, 1990, pp. 25-6. 
5. Ahmed Rouadjia, Les frères et la mosquée: enquête sur le mouvement islamiste en Algérie 
(Paris: Karthala, 1990), p. 15. 
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of worship often managed to operate independently of the Ministry of Religious . 
Affairs and became pulpits for Islamist preachers. 

. The state was reluctant to crack down on the ‘‘free mosques,” and instead 
adopted an essentially accommodationist policy that it hoped would channel and 
eventually coopt the growing phenomenon of religious ‘‘fundamentalism.’’ Bend- 
jedid entrusted this policy for a period of time to Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghazali, 
a Muslim scholar of Egyptian nationality whom he named rector of the University 
Emir Abdelkader in Constantine in 1982. Ghazali was often quoted in the press 
and spoke frequently on television of Islam as a doctrine of social equality and as 
the earliest fount of socialist thought.6 This interpretation was meant to demon- 
strate the compatibility of the ideology and policy of the state with Islam—a 
position often contested in the discourse in the free mosques. Because Ghazali 
was a disciple of Hassan al-Banna, founder of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood, 
he was able for a time to maintain tolerable, if ambiguous, working relations with 
Islamists, but, ultimately, he had little success in stemming the tide of Islamist 
opposition to the government. 

The failure of the government’s economic policies to keep pace with the 
needs of a rapidly growing population—exacerbated by the austerity policies of 
the mid-1980s—proved fertile soil for the Islamic movement. An annual growth 
rate of 3.07 percent (according to the 1987 census) and a population distribution 
putting some 60 percent of the population under the age of 25 gave rise to such 
social ills as juvenile delinquency and crime.” Alienated youth were among the 
first to take to the streets in October 1988, their actions opening a breach in the 
walls of the state through which the Islamists rushed. 


Constitutional Revision 


The greatest breach in the state structure was the constitutional revision 
approved in February 1989. The new document accorded the right to form 
“associations of a political character," and dramatically revised the political 
geometry by depriving the FLN of its status as a single party. Even before the 
formal constitutional referendum, Islamist leaders gathered in mid-February at 
the al-Sunna mosque in Bab al-Oued to plan their new party after its long gestation 
in the shadow of the mosques. Three weeks later, the FIS organized itself at the 
Ibn Badis mosque on the other side of Algiers in Kouba. Between March and 
August, the FIS waited in the wings while the Popular National Assembly— 
composed entirely of FLN deputies—debated the terms of a new ''law relative to 


i 
6. For an account of Ghazali’s role and writings, see Rouadjia, Les fréres et la mosquée, pp. 
196-208. 
7. El Moudjahid, July 19, 1987. 
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associations of political character.” Once the law went on the books in July 1989, 
the FIS filed for legal recognition and was certified on September 16, 1989.8 

Passage of the political parties legislation was indicative of the ambiguous 
situation that prevailed in Algeria in the aftermath of the October 1988 riots. 
Although President Bendjedid was under pressure to reform the political system, 
he still controlled all the instruments of power, including the legislature that had 
been elected in 1987 under the rules of the single-party system. Moreover, 
Bendjedid had been reelected to a third five-year term in December 1988 as the 
sole candidate of the same FLN whose monopoly status was about to be 
constitutionally terminated. In effect, Bendjedid was clinging to the mantle of the 
state, including its legislative branch, to guide the process by which the repre- 
sentative function would be redefined. His strategy was to establish himself as an 
arbiter above the arena in which future party competition would take.place. This 
strategy, however, rested upon an anomaly wherein the erstwhile hegemonic 
party, of which Bendjedid remained the titular leader, set the rules by which the 
new parties had to abide. During 1989, Algerian politics took place in a “‘gray 
area" between a nascent multiparty system and the vestiges of the past order, a 
situation that was bound to undergo severe strain. 

The FIS nonetheless adapted quite easily to the opportunities of the new 
dispensation. It selected as head of the party Shaykh Ali Abbasi al-Madani, a 
university professor twice jailed for his political activities, once by the French 
during the war for independence and later by the Bendjedid government. His 
deputy was Ali Belhadj, a secondary school teacher, known for his fiery and 
militant rhetoric and open contempt for Western notions of democracy. The 
contrasting styles of these two leaders combined a soft and hard sell that appealed 
to a wide range of disaffected Algerians.’ To their criticisms of the secular regime 
was added a very effective network of social services provided by the mosques. 
For example, when an earthquake struck the region west of Algiers in November 
1989, the FIS was the first group to bring aid to the victims, well before 
government supplies arrived on the scene. Beyond this impressive operation, the 
party set up a network of medical clinics and other services in the poorest 
neighborhoods of Algeria's crowded cities. Although some prominent figures in 
the Islamic community, such as Muhammad Sahnoun, did not join the FIS, the 
party grew rapidly. By its social welfare and relief activities and its continuing 
control of the free mosques, the FIS positioned itself well to compete in elections. 

If the FIS made a decision to test its strength in democratic elections, 
President Bendjedid similarly made a significant choice to allow the Islamists to 
function as a recognized political party. It is noteworthy that neither Tunisia nor 
Morocco has allowed its Islamic movements to participate openly in the political 


[d 
8. The text of the 1989 constitution can be found in Les Cahiers de l'Orient, vol. 14, no. 2 
(1989), pp. 170-87. The reference is to Article 40 on p. 175. 
9. See René Backmann, ‘‘Entre Madani le mou et Belhadj le dur," Le Nouvel Observateur, 
June 21-27, 1990, pp. 44-7. 
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process. Algeria's July 1989 law on political parties bans "intolerance," ‘‘sectar- 
ian practice," and parties organized ‘‘on an exclusively confessional basis.’’!° 
Thus, the government could have invoked one or another of these provisions to 
rule against the FIS's application for official recognition. One can hypothesize that 
Bendjedid rejected this option for two reasons: He held a genuine belief in the 
possibility of democratic reform and competitive politics, and he did not wish to 
govern by pure repression. He acknowledged the appeal of the Islamists and 
gambled on governing with them rather than against them. He may well have 
further calculated that the FIS could be neutralized by a proliferation of other 
parties that would leave the FLN in a dominant—if no longer hegemonic— 
position. 


Party Proliferation 


The FIS, although one of the earliest to gain certification, was not the only 
party to set up shop in the new political market place. The first party to be 
approved under the new law—the Social Democrat Party (PSD)—looked suspi- 
ciously like a slightly liberalized version of the FLN. Directed by an Algiers 
lawyer, Abderrahmane Adjerid, the party described itself as a centrist opposition 
organization supportive of Bendjedid's political and economic reform initiatives. 
Its members were middle class professionals and businessmen, the kinds of 
moderates to whom Bendjedid had been appealing for some time. According to its 
founders, the PSD had been formed in November 1988, after the October 
disorders. Several of the other parties that gained approval under the new law had 
deeper roots and broader social bases. For example, the Socialist Vanguard Party 
(PAGS) was formed clandestinely in 1966 after the deposition of Ben Bella; it had 
kept alive an even earlier tradition, that of the Algerian Communist Party which 
was banned in 1962. As a working-class party embracing Marxist ideology, it had 
no use for the FIS and was a potential coalition partner for the FLN in the event 
that the FLN should choose to emphasize its socialist element. 

Of the more than 30 parties accredited under the new law, three others were 
already familiar actors in Algerian politics. One was the Rally for Culture and 
Democracy (RCD)—readily identifiable as the successor of the Berber Cultural 
Movement (MCB) that sprang up in Kabylie during the so-called Berber spring of 
1980. The MCB was a semi-clandestine organization devoted to the safeguard of 
the Berber cultural heritage. It viewed the constitution of 1989 as a golden 
opportunity to win representation for minority rights. Thus the ''Berberists"' 
promptly convened a conference in Tizi-Ouzou early in February 1989—even 
before the Islamists—to lay the groundwork for a legal party committed to a 
secular state and a pluralistic society in which *''la berbérité’’ would have its 


qum 
10. The text of the law may be found in Maghreb-Machrek, 127 (January-March 1990), pp. 
200-5. 
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rightful place. À psychiatrist and human rights activist, Sa'id Saadi, was elected 
secretary-general of the party which quickly set out to establish bridgeheads 
beyond Kabylie on the basis of its program calling for the separation of Islam and 
state in order ''to bar the way to theocratic pretensions.’’!! 

Kabylie was also the birthplace of the Socialist Forces Front (FFS) whose 
leader, Hocine Ait Ahmad, returned from years of exile in Europe in December 
1989. The FFS was the result of the break in 1963 between Ait Ahmad and Ben 
Bella, two of the nine '*historic chiefs" of the FLN. Thanks to the personal 
stature of Ait Ahmad, a leading Algerian intellectual who escaped from prison into 
exile in 1966, the FFS enjoyed considerable prestige abroad even if it had only a 
rudimentary clandestine framework within Algeria. Ideologically akin to Euro- 
pean social democratic parties, the FFS retained a foothold in Kabylie alongside 
the RCD, but was largely dependent upon the reputation of its leader for its 
establishment as a national contender for power. Upon his return, Ait Ahmad 
traveled widely across the country presenting his party ‘‘as the alternative 
democratic force which Algeria needs” lest it slide into fanaticism or fascism.!2 

The third party whose activities and leadership were well known was the 
Movement for Democracy in Algeria (MDA), the vehicle for the aspirations of 
former president Ben Bella. Released from prison in 1979 by Bendjedid, Ben Bella 
left the country to regain his freedom of political action. While in Europe he 
formed the MDA on November 1, 1982, the twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Algerian war. Twenty-eight years after independence, in Septem- 
ber 1990, Ben Bella returned to Algeria to see whether his old charisma could be 
recycled for the new generation. During his time in power, Ben Bella had 
projected the image of a romantic leftist revolutionary, but in the new Algeria he 
professed a more pious brand of Islamic populism. He sought instead to occupy 
a middle ground that might appeal to voters disenchanted with both Madani and 
Bendjedid. 

These various strands of the older opposition to the FLN had to contend with 
a host of newcomers who were also taking advantage of new constitutional 
liberties. The 1989 law permitted a group as small as 15 to file for recognition as 
a political party. Within months of its passage, the landscape was dotted with the 
likes of the Algerian National Party, the Popular Unity Party, the National Party 
for Solidarity and Development, the Social Liberal Party, and the Algerian Party 
of the People— not to be confused with the Party of the Algerian People. All these 
parties, and numerous others, were duly certified with the sole exception of the 
Party of the Algerian People, one of the oldest of Algeria's political parties, 
founded in the 1930s by Messali Hadj. Because Messali had made the mistake in 
the 1950s of not rallying to the wartime FLN, his party—now led by his nephew 


PESE 

11. Le Monde, February 15, 1989. 

12. See the lengthy interview with Ait Ahmad in Jeune Afrique, March 12, 1990. The quote is 
from p. 9. 
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Muhammad Memchaoui—was deemed in violation of a provision stipulating that 
no party could be based upon “‘behavior contrary ... to the Revolution of 
November 1954.” This administrative decision demonstrated that the law could 
be invoked to ban a political association, but the basic tactic appeared to be to 
approve such a confusing array of parties that the voters would feel more secure 
with the most familiar: the FLN. 

Bendjedid understood, nonetheless, that the FLN was sorely in need of 
renovation if it was to meet the challenge of competitive elections. His first move 
in this direction occurred in October 1988 when he fired Muhammad Cherif 
Messaadia, a military veteran who had served as head of the party throughout the 
1980s. His replacement was Abdelhamid Mehri, a well-regarded diplomat and 
brother-in-law of Bendjedid, who declared that he would restore the party to its 
old identity as a broad front representing diverse currents in Algerian political life. 
Democratization was to begin, in other words, within the FLN itself. At this time, 
and up through the December 1988 presidential election, Bendjedid continued to 
rule out a multiparty system as premature. Nevertheless, he began the process of 
separating the party from the state at the FLN’s November 1988 convention. The 
convention scrapped the nomenclature of secretary general of the party, which 
until then had been attached to the presidency of the republic. The convention 
also abolished the party’s Political Bureau, retaining only the larger and more 
representative Central Committee. 13 

Once the new constitution was in place, Mehri faced the even more daunting 
task of rehabilitating the FLN. His challenge, as stated by writer Hugh Roberts, 
was ‘‘to endow the party with a vigorous internal life and thus the capacity to 
formulate a program capable of securing, in electoral competition with other 
parties, a genuine mandate from the Algerian people.''!^ The difficulty was that 
the more vigorous the internal life of the party the less likelihood there was of a 
coherent program, because the FLN was itself divided into three major camps: 
reformers, old guard, and its own Islamist faction mockingly referred to as the 
“‘barbefélénes,’’ the bearded ‘‘FLNers.’’ The problem for Bendjedid was whether 
he could refashion the FLN into a presidential party capable of sustaining his own 
liberal reformist program in a multiparty parliament which would sooner or 
later—the timetable being ambiguous—have to be elected. 

Bendjedid's dilemma was strikingly apparent at the ‘‘extraordinary’’ FLN 
convention held in autumn 1989. Originally set for October, the convention had to 
be postponed until November at the demand of some of the old guard leaders. 
Bendjedid gambled on winning a clear backing for his democratic reformist 
orientation from the party rank-and-file. Paradoxically, he was thwarted by an 
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outburst of democratic diversity among the delegates. In observing that ‘‘the 
congress amounted to a vigorous airing of sharply opposing views, and there was 
no prospect of this giving rise straightaway to a consensus on the FLN's 
program,” Hugh Roberts has argued that this ‘‘clearing of the air” revitalized the 
FLN for the electoral battles ahead.!5 He suggested also that the convention broke 
the authoritarian grip of the army on the party apparatus. In theory, however, this 
change had already been effected in March 1989 when the army, possibly 
foreseeing the FLN's decline, withdrew its representatives from the party's 
Central Committee. Rather than a forum for the revitalization of the FLN, the 
convention's lack of enthusiastic endorsement for the president's policies consti- 
tuted a setback for Bendjedid and a failure to rehabilitate the public image of the 
party. 

Having opened the door of electoral competition, President Bendjedid 
entered the 1990s on somewhat shaky ground. The newly authorized parties were 
all attacking the record of his government while the FLN had no clear sense of 
direction. The country was demonstrably more democratic, but the air had gone 
out of the president's partisan balloon. 


THE LOCAL ELECTIONS: JUNE 1990 


Democratization came to Algeria with a flourish in the period preceding the 
June 1990 local elections. The new climate of free-flowing debate produced a 
torrent of political activity. The media showered the population with talk shows 
and interviews with the leaders of the new parties that continued to sprout across 
the political landscape. During spring 1990, marches, demonstrations, and rallies 
became virtual daily occurrences. The rebirth of political life was exhilarating, 
especially for what Algerians call the "political class"—party leaders and 
activists—but, as the election drew near, the real options began to narrow. 

The thirst for political discussion was first revealed by a popular call-in radio 
show called *"Transparences," on which politicians responded to the public's 
questions. This was quickly supplemented by an Algerian clone of the US 
program ‘‘Meet the Press” called ‘‘Face ala Presse” which drew big audiences on 
television. In rapid succession, the program featured Prime Minister Mouloud 
Hamrouche representing the FLN, Abderrahmane Adjerid of the PSD, whose 
televised remarks were sufficiently controversial as to be disavowed by the 
executive committee of his young party, Hocine Ait Ahmad of the FFS, Sa‘id 
Saadi of the RCD, and Ali Abbasi al-Madani of the FIS. So popular was this show 
that the newspaper Horizon decided to follow it up with a telephone poll in which 
viewers rated the politicians on a scale of zero to ten. Saadi, for example, scored 
6.6 following his appearance. Madani, whose appearance on the show was eagerly 
awaited, polled only a 3.5. Closer examination of the results, however, revealed 
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that out of 380 callers, Madani had received 199 zeros and 104 perfect tens. 
Clearly the spokesperson of the FIS drew strong reactions, pro and con, and, as 
Jeune Afrique noted, the majority of the sympathizers and members of the FIS 
could not afford telephones.!5 

President Bendjedid held audiences with such party leaders as Madani and 
Ait Ahmad, seeking to position himself as an arbiter above the partisan fray. He 
may have been tempted, as some analysts have asserted, to forge an electoral 
alliance with the FIS.!7 The Islamists were hardly tempted, and in the end 
Bendjedid had to rely upon the beleaguered FLN to carry his banner in the local 
elections. As it became increasingly apparent that the FIS could mobilize the 
largest bloc of supporters, the other parties had to make tactical decisions. Most 
important was the decision of both the FFS and the MDA to boycott the June 
elections on the ground that the newly legalized parties had not been given enough 
time to prepare their campaigns. In fact, 15 of the then-23 recognized parties 
requested a postponement of the elections. The government, however, could 
hardly renege on its commitment at that point in the process of democratization 
because the elections had already been once delayed. 

For the FLN the process of designating candidates for the 1,539 municipal 
councils and the 48 provincial assemblies turned into a disastrous free-for-all. In 
many instances, party members who were denied nominations bolted to other 
parties or ran as independents; in particular, some of the barbefélénes agreed to 
run on the lists of the FIS. Such division within its ranks did not bode well for the 
FLN but, still, no one predicted the scope of the victory claimed by the FIS on 12 
June. 


The Results 


The FLN suffered a stinging defeat in the first open elections since indepen- 
dence. The FIS won 54 percent of the popular vote to the FLN’s 28 percent. This 
gave the Islamists control of some 850 of the more than 1500 municipalities (about 
55 percent) including the cities of Algiers, Oran, Constantine, and Annaba. The 
FIS also captured two-thirds of the provincial assemblies. The RCD, which did 
not follow the example of the FFS boycott, rode to victory in Kabylie. Little 
al-Tarf, hometown of President Bendjedid, voted for the Islamic opposition.18 

Although the scale of the Islamist victory was a surprise, the reasons behind 
it were easy to discern. Basically, the FIS captured two large blocs of voters: 
those genuinely attracted to the Islamist message and those who were tired of the 
old order represented by the FLN. As the best organized and most visible vehicle 
of protest, the FIS was able to exploit some of the long-standing sentiments of 
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radical nationalism. The historian Benjamin Stora has pointed to an intriguing 
parallel between the June 1990 elections and the 1947 elections, the last relatively 
free ones conducted by the colonial authorities. On that occasion the populist 
nationalist Parti du Peuple Algérien—Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertés 
Démocratiques (PPA-MTLD) swept to victory, demonstrating a severe break 
between the state and civil society: 


It was a question of the colonial State, considered to be profane [‘‘impie’’] and 
anti-religious. In this case, it is a question of the FLN-State, likewise perceived as 
profane and anti-religious. . . . There was, in 1947 as in 1990, a will to rely on the real 
people against the elites held responsible for deforming, usurping, and falsifying the 
ideal.19 


Especially for the large cohort of voters between the ages of 20 and 30, 
disproportionately unemployed or in dead-end jobs, the aura of the FLN as the 
party of independence had faded, if not disappeared. The pent-up frustrations of 
the average citizen found an outlet in the promise of ‘‘salvation’’ proffered by the 
FIS. 

The scale of the FIS victory was magnified by the decision of several secular 
parties to boycott the election. About 35—40 percent of the electorate stayed away 
from the polls.2° Afterward some questioned the wisdom of that decision because 
it added to the momentum of the Islamist movement; Ait Ahmad, in particular, 
was criticized for the boycott tactic. The results left the secular opposition in a 
very difficult position, as the FIS lost no time in taking over local government.?! 
The other parties had seemingly by a single stroke been rendered virtually 
irrelevant. The collapse of the FLN threatened the viability of any alternative to 
the FIS, whose ideology incorporated much the same monolithic pretension that 
had characterized the FLN. Although the pun according to which ‘‘the FIS is the 
son [le fils] of the FLN” suggested that the misdoings of the single party gave birth 
to the Islamist movement, their mutual affinity for full control over all of society 
bore out Lahouari Addi's notion that they were ''twin brothers.''22 

To be sure, Ali Abbasi al-Madani sought to reassure secular Algerians that his 
party would not require women to be veiled or hasten to impose sharia as the law 
of the land. At the same time, his colleague Ali Belhadj did not hesitate to heap 
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scorn upon the concept of democracy. Meanwhile, some newly elected town 
councils closed movie theaters and coeducational schools. Zealots harassed 
women in Western dress in the streets. The very fervor of the more militant 
element within the FIS rekindled somewhat the flagging hopes of the secular 
parties, who realized that they had to confront the FIS head-on in national 
parliamentary elections. As a result most of the parties associated themselves 
with the FIS's primary demand—that the elections be held forthwith. After 
several weeks of resistance, President Bendjedid announced at the end of July 
1990 that he would authorize new elections to the Popular National Assembly 
sometime in the first three months of 1991. 


FUEL TO THE FIRE: THE GULF CRISIS 


The decision to schedule national parliamentary elections was an irresistible 
consequence of the success of the opposition in local elections. Furthermore, it 
reconfirmed Bendjedid's aversion to governing by sheer repression. Despite the 
poor showing of the FLN in June, he resolved to push ahead with his experiment 
in democratization. Analysts envisaged a wide range of conceivable scenarios as 
a result of this decision: some kind of anti-Islamist coalition, a further splintering 
of the FLN, an alliance of any one of the major parties with Ahmad Ben Bella, the 
“wild card," whose return to Algeria was imminent, or yet another sweep by the 
FIS. Just as the country embarked upon this round of elections, the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf burst into the already politically charged environment. 

The sequence of events in the Persian Gulf had a strong emotional impact on 
the Algerian population, and the effect was momentarily to focus political 
discourse and competition on foreign policy issues. Two parties, the FIS and the 
MDA, reacted most vehemently to the crisis by calling on the government to 
dispatch volunteers to defend Iraq when the United States began sending troops 
to Saudi Arabia in August 1990. Speaking to a large rally organized by the FIS, 
Madani stirred up passions with a call ‘‘to form an Islamic army to liberate all the 
holy places, Jerusalem included.’’24 Madani went to Baghdad to stress his 
pro-Iraqi stand. Ben Bella, who hoped to capture much the same constituency as 
Madani, also traveled to Iraq for talks with President Saddam Hussein. These 
appeals contrasted with the more cautious position of the Bendjedid government, 
which, while condemning the intervention of foreign forces in an inter-Arab 
dispute, sought to find a means to mediate the dispute between Iraq and Kuwait. 

The FLN organized rallies to protest the US deployment, but President 
Bendjedid's party refrained from inflammatory rhetoric. The president instead 
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sought to exploit the prerogatives of his office to engage in practical diplomacy. In 
September, he met with King Hassan II of Morocco and King Hussein of Jordan 
in an effort to produce some kind of mediatory initiative. Later, in December, he 
undertook an ambitious journey throughout the Middle East in a further attempt 
to head off imminent war. Having visited nine countries in seven days, Bendjedid 
went on to Paris to confer with President Frangois Mitterrand. Until the onset of 
the Gulf War in January 1991, the French and the Algerians maintained their 
search for a compromise that would convince the Iraqis to withdraw. These 
initiatives, however fruitless in the end, projected Bendjedid's image as a major 
Arab statesman, a potential asset in the ongoing struggle at home. The whirlwind 
unleashed by the war, however, did not particularly benefit him. After Friday 
prayers on January 18, 1991, tens of thousands of Islamists spilled into the streets 
of Algiers, behind the leaders of the FIS, to march on government headquarters 
and the Ministry of Defense. Once again the FIS engaged in rhetorical one- 
upsmanship, this time calling on the government to set up military training camps 
for all those desirous of aiding Iraq. Bendjedid responded immediately by 
rejecting such **demagogy'' and defending his own diplomacy: 


Algeria met its duty regarding brother Iraq and the Arab nation in its efforts to avert 


this catastrophe. I shall even say that Algeria exceeded its duty. .. . I defy anyone, 
at home or abroad, to show that they deployed greater efforts on behalf of a political 
solution.25 


While Bendjedid was sharply critical of American policy and condemned the 
massive scale of the hostilities against Iraq, he argued that Saddam Hussein had 
played into a trap set by the West from which Algerian diplomacy had sought 
mightily to extricate him. The war in the Gulf considerably inflamed the passions 
within which Algerian politics took place, but as the hostilities proceeded 
inexorably toward Iraq’s defeat, Algerians refocused their sights on their own 
electoral rendez-vous. 


GERRYMANDERING AND MARTIAL LAW 


Partially because of the turmoil stirred by the Gulf crisis, President Bendjedid 
announced in December 1990 that the promised legislative elections would take 
place not in the first quarter but in the first half of 1991. Eventually the date was 
set for 27 June, roughly a year after the local elections. Electoral politics in the 
spring of 1991, however, were even more complex than they had appeared the 
previous summer. 

Both the FLN and the FIS faced considerable internal division. In October 
1990, the president of the Popular National Assembly, Rabah Bitat, had resigned 
in protest against the liberal economic policies of Prime Minister Hamrouche. 
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Other former FLN leaders argued that the party was reneging on its historical 
commitments to welfare policies.26 About the same time, Hamrouche's predeces- 
sor, Kasdi Merbah, announced that he was leaving the FLN to form a new party. 
As for the FIS, there were divisions between the hardliners and the softliners, 
provoked by arbitrary decisions taken by some town councils under Islamist 
control, and the often intemperate rhetoric of Ali Belhadj. In addition, other more 
moderate although minor Islamic parties, such as Hamas and al-Nahda, had 
entered the multiparty system. 

Eight parties—of which the most prominent were Saadi’s RCD, Ben Bella’s 
MDA, and Merbah’s Algerian Movement for Justice and Development—agreed to 
form an electoral group whereby they would agree upon a common candidate in 
certain districts. Whether the FFS might add its forces to the ‘‘Group of Eight" 
was up for discussion. As this pre-electoral maneuvering took shape, Bendjedid’s 
forces devised a course of action that would have dramatic consequences-—a plan 
to redraw the nation’s electoral map. 

In March 1991, the government presented a bill to the assembly that was a 
classic example of gerrymandering to achieve rural overrepresentation. The new 
law expanded the number of seats in the assembly from 295 to 542, the bulk of the 
new districts being in small towns in the south—precisely the part of the country 
where the FLN had done well in 1990. In one Saharan district, for example, 7,000 
people could elect a deputy to the assembly whereas in Algiers a district might 
contain as many as 75,000. Not surprisingly the opposition immediately cried 
**foul."' The Islamists characterized the law as ‘‘high treason’’ while the Group of 
Eight declared it “unconstitutional, unjust, and designed to maintain the FLN in 
power.’’27 Their indignation was heightened by the fact that the opposition had no 
representation in the outgoing assembly that passed the bill in an even more 
restrictive form than first proposed. The original draft allowed the top three 
candidates to compete in the second round if no candidate won a majority in the 
first round; the amended bill limited the run-off to two candidates, a procedure 
very likely to force voters to choose between the FLN and the FIS. The 
controversy surrounding the ground rules under which the election was to be held 
only exacerbated an already tense climate. 

A survey taken by the national polling agency early in May 1991 suggested 
that the government’s tactic might work. It showed the FIS winning 206 seats on 
the basis of 33.4 percent of the vote. The FLN with 24 percent of the popular vote 
would, according to the poll, capture 244 seats. No other party would garner as 
much as 10 percent of the national vote although they would win seats in the 
parliament in their regional strongholds. The FFS—which ran third in the poll 
with 8 percent—denounced *'the strategy of the power-holders [which] is to leave 
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us a choice between a police state and a fundamentalist state.’’28 The electoral law 
was designed to polarize the options and, via the malapportionment, to leave the 
FLN as the only bulwark against the ‘‘green peril.” It was a bold but baldfaced 
tactic which, after some hesitation, the FIS decided to challenge in the streets. 


Unrest and a New Order 


Calling a general strike in Algiers for May 25, 1991, the FIS demanded 
abrogation of the redistricting law and added a further significant demand that 
presidential elections be held along with the parliamentary elections. In effect, the 
FIS was declaring that it no longer recognized the legitimacy of Bendjedid’s 
mandate acquired in the single-party vote of December 1988. The strike as such 
was a failure because relatively few workers heeded the call; which suggested that 
they were not the main constituency of the Islamic movement. Unable to disrupt 
the economy directly, the organizers called on their supporters to occupy several 
of the main squares in town, a task well suited for the numerous unemployed in 
the ranks of the FIS. On the evening of 29 May, five days into the protest, a 
communiqué was issued calling off the strike; early on 30 May, however, Ali 
Abbasi al-Madani denied that the strike was over, indicating that rifts existed 
within the FIS’s ruling councils. Militants occupying the public places heeded 
Madani’s ruling and appeared to be settling in for a long confrontation. Sensing 
the growing polarization, FFS leader Ait Ahmad denounced both ‘‘the maneuvers 
of those in power and of the leaders of the FIS.’’29 

As the occupation of public places continued, other incidents erupted around 
town between demonstrators and the police. This led Bendjedid to give the order 
to clear the occupied plazas. On 4 June, the national police moved in with tear-gas 
grenades to disperse demonstrators. From that point on, as one witness put it, 
“the situation October-ized,’’ deteriorating into violent clashes between protest- 
ers and security forces reminiscent of the disorders of 1988.30 Thus for the second 
time in three years, Bendjedid declared martial law and called in the army to 
restore order. At the same time, he announced that the elections would be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Once again the army, the third leg of the old triangle, had taken action during 
a political crisis in Algeria. Momentarily, it appeared to observers that the 
turbulent democratization process might be at its end, but, in fact, the role of the 
military proved to be considerably more complex. The military was no more a 
monolithic institution than was the FLN; the officers corps harbored a range of 
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views, and its notions of how to deal with the crisis evolved throughout the month 
of June. The leader of the military was Major General Khalid Nezzar, minister of 
defense and former chief of staff. His appointment as minister, in July 1990, had 
been well received by the Islamists, who considered him a neutral figure insofar 
as the contest between the FIS and FLN was concerned.3! Nezzar had the 
reputation of a professional soldier who was not eager to involve the military 
directly in politics. 

The army's memory of October 1988 was not a happy one, and it was not 
pleased to see civil disorder again. In assuming the task of restoring order, the 
army defined an agenda for resolving the crisis. It insisted on the removal of Prime 
Minister Hamrouche, whom it held responsible for the electoral law that provoked 
the confrontation. Recognizing that Bendjedid's legitimacy was wearing thin, it 
also pressed the president to acquiesce on the issue of presidential elections. In 
return for these concessions to the Islamists’ grievances, the military expected 
them to refrain from further civil disobedience. The military thus stifled the 
demonstrations while ironically advancing the demonstrators' objectives. 

On the evening of 5 June, Bendjedid named a new civilian prime minister, Sid 
Ahmad Ghozali—foreign minister in the Hamrouche government, but also a top 
figure during the Boumedienne years—who promptly began talks with the 
leadership of the FIS and the other parties. On 7 June, only two days after the 
proclamation of martial law, Ghozali accorded FIS leader Madani the satisfaction 
of announcing that legislative and presidential elections would be called before the 
end of the year; it was reported that the government also committed itself to revise 
the controversial redistricting bill. Ghozali pledged to conduct ‘‘free and clean 
elections” asserting that the time had come ''to pass from the era of legality to 
that of legitimacy.’’32 The bargain was straightforward: the army and the state 
would meet the demonstrators’ demands so long as the Islamists refrained from 
tactics of mass mobilization which, to the army, verged on insurrection. 

Ghozali’s promise, however, did not suffice to resolve the crisis. The political 
climate remained tense and ambiguous. The Islamists initially agreed to call off the 
demonstrations, but police carried out hundreds of arrests of Islamic militants 
around the country. Ghozali formed an interim government, filled with indepen- 
dents rather than prominent figures in the FLN, but the inclusion of two women 
known for their anti-Islamist views and a special delegate for human rights in the 
cabinet served notice that he intended to preserve a liberal secular regime. Ali 
Abbasi al-Madani offered some conciliatory remarks, but the police then accused 
Ali Belhadj of forming an underground armed insurrectionary movement. Belhadj 
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denied the charge, but asserted that Islam authorizes the use of arms to combat its 
enemies: ‘‘I follow the commandments and the law of God; as for civil law, I 
trample on it.’’33 

The highly charged political atmosphere required only a spark to ignite 
another conflagration. The army, which was becoming increasingly wary of the 
Islamists’ willingness to abide by the agreement for deferred elections, provided 
the spark by ordering the police to remove Islamic insignia from various public 
buildings, such as town halls in the localities governed by the FIS. Late in June, 
street fighting erupted yet again—this time in direct defiance of the army. Madani 
was reported to have threatened jihad against the army, which itself announced 
the discovery of caches of arms outside Algiers. On 30 June, the army acting 
under martial law ordered the arrest of Madani and Belhadj on charges of 
conspiracy against the state. In the roundup which followed, at least 700 Islamist 
militants were taken into custody. 


CONCLUSION 


Through the end of June 1991, both state and army in Algeria appeared willing 
to let the multiparty political process run its course. The tumultuous events at the 
beginning of the month revealed the outer limits of what was acceptable to the 
army in its role as guarantor of the security of the state. The second round of 
clashes, coming at the end of the month, pushed the army into an acute 
confrontation with radical elements in the Islamist movement. It is quite possible 
that extremists among the Islamists intended from the outset of the crisis to 
sabotage the elections altogether, perhaps because they feared a loss in their 
popular support. These elements may well have believed that insurrection rather 
than the ballot box was the surest road to power. The climax of the crisis brought 
the internal rifts of the FIS into open view as figures like Shaykh Muhammad 
Imam and Shaykh Bashir Faquih, both members of the party’s governing council, 
publicly criticized Madani’s policies. 

As of mid-summer 1991, Algerians stood at a crossroads in their strenuous 
exercise in democratization. Unquestionably the society needed the ventilation 
that the dissolution of the single-party order provided. The verdict of the 1990 
local elections was unmistakable in its repudiation of the old system. Democracy 
can be heady brew, however, and both the FLN and the FIS engaged in practices 
that overcharged the system as the parliamentary elections approached. On the 
one hand, the redistricting law was an affront to the spirit of fairness that 
democracy requires. On the other hand, the street-fighting and armed violence to 
which extremist Islamists reverted at the end of June violated the civil peace on 
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which elections must rest. Even more fundamentally, the insensitivity of some of 
the Islamic leadership to the tolerance and freedom of conscience that must 
underlie any society as undeniably pluralistic as that of Algeria threatened the 
very premise of the experiment. 

The excesses of the old closed system lay at the root of the counter-excesses 
of the emergent competitive system. The rapid rise of the FIS was largely 
attributable to the anger that had built up against the FLN. The popularity of the 
FIS with the most disgruntled elements of the society threw the secular opposition 
parties on the defensive, and they displayed little ability to define some common 
strategy to rally voters around a third alternative to the FIS and the FLN. The 
latter, internally divided and reeling from its 1990 defeat, succumbed to the 
temptation to hold onto power by dubious methods. The crisis of June 1991 thrust 
the army to the apex of the triangle once again as the new system of relating state 
and society became overburdened. 

What are the implications of Algeria's tumultuous experiment in democrati- 
zation for the country's future stability? As Michael Hudson recently observed, 
Algeria seemed to many an improbable setting for a rapid transition from 
monolithic to pluralistic politics.34 Yet, Algerians have thought of themselves as 
political trailblazers in the past. At the end of 1988, Bendjedid gambled that 
Algeria could find the way to open up its political system without jeopardizing the 
basic stability of the state. In practice this has meant integrating moderate Islamic 
viewpoints into a parliamentary system without losing control to militant Islam- 
ists. The excesses of spring 1991 revealed just how difficult that path is to find. A 
great deal now depends on how ordinary Algerians come to read the lessons of the 
crisis. If they interpret it to discredit extremism, Algeria may yet show the 
capacity to mount a stable multiparty system. 

Algerians have reveled in the greater freedom of expression occasioned by 
democratization. It seems unlikely that either Bendjedid or the military consider 
the process reversible. Although the leaders of the postindependence generation 
feared that a pluralistic Algeria would be too unruly to govern, today’s political 
elite has moved beyond that position. The military intervened to reaffirm the 
parameters of the new constitution: multiparty electoral competition is autho- 
rized, street-fighting and insurrectionary rhetoric are not. It is worth noting that 
Bendjedid, a cautious but consistent reformer from the moment he came to 
power, did not renege on his pledges of October 1988 for political reform; one can 
hypothesize that the current government, despite the crisis of June 1991, will not 
seek to set the clock back. 

The confrontation between the Islamic front and the Algerian regime is grist 
for the mill in the ongoing debate about Islam and democracy. Democracy is 
basically a secular concept with which all religions must come to terms. Religious 
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traditions, as John Esposito and James Piscatori have reminded us, are capable of 
multiple interpretations.35 One finds within Algeria a broad range of views about 
the relationship between mosque and state. Even the FIS was less than monolithic 
in regard to this issue, its members ranging from Muslim reformers to theocrats. 
The political crisis brought some of these divisions to the fore. Clearly there is a 
diffuse Islamist sentiment in the country which deserves recognition in a consti- 
tutional parliamentary system. On balance, however, and despite the preference 
of Ali Belhadj, Algeria is probably not ripe for theocracy. 

Events since 1989 indicate that Algerians want more channels of political 
expression than the single-party order permitted them in the past. In this, no 
doubt, they reflect the wishes of other Arab peoples. Algerians have successfully 
broken the old iron triangle as society has reclaimed many of its prerogatives from 
the state. Similar kinds of societal pressure are clearly present elsewhere in the 
Arab world. In lands where the social underpinnings of democracy are shaky, the 
attitude of the military toward civil institutions will always be a crucial variable. 
Assuming that the army in Algeria intends to restore the multiparty electoral 
process, it will establish a valuable precedent for other political systems in the 
Arab world and beyond. 
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CONFLICT AND CONFLICT 
MANAGEMENT IN THE WESTERN 
SAHARA: IS THE ENDGAME NEAR? 


Bruce Maddy-Weitzman 


IR January 1992, a referendum sponsored by the United Nations (UN) is 
scheduled to determine the future of the Western Sahara, the last remaining 
former colony on the African continent whose political status has not been 
internationally legitimized. The most noteworthy aspect of the plan is its ‘‘winner- 
take-all’’ format. Participants in the referendum will be offered the choice of either 
union with Morocco or independence, with both protagonists—Morocco and the 
Polisario movement—obligated to abide by the results. The two parties to this 
long-standing conflict have thus taken enormous, if calculated, risks in accepting 
the plan. Whether they will, in fact, accept the results of such a method of 
adjudicating an international political dispute remains to be seen. Regional 
stability in the Maghrib, however, will partially depend on the answer to this 
question as will the UN’s perceived efficacy in resolving conflicts in the post-Cold 
War world. This article explores the evolution of the Western Sahara conflict and 
the attempts to resolve it during the last 15 years, with special focus on the 
UN-sponsored effort during the last half-decade.! By tracking the diplomatic 
efforts to close the gap between the protagonists, one hopefully can glean some 
useful observations regarding conflict management. 


1. The origins of the struggle for Western Sahara have been analyzed in Tony Hodges, 
Western Sahara: The Roots of a Desert War (Westport CT: Lawrence Hill & Co., 1983) and John 
Damis, Conflict- in Northwest Africa: The Western Sahara Dispute (Palo Alto, CA: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1983). . s 
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EARLY EVOLUTION OF THE CONFLICT 


The parameters of the Western Sahara conflict began to take shape in 
November 1975, with the signing of a tripartite agreement between Spain, 
Morocco, and Mauritania to transfer Spanish control of the territory to the two 
North African countries. To the collective chagrin of the three signatories, the 
pact was contested by the Frente Popular para la Liberacién de Saguia el-Hamra 
y de Rio de Oro—the Polisario—which advocated creation of an independent 
Western Saharan state. The Polisario was supported by Algeria, and during the 
preceding 12 months Algiers had concluded that the Polisario was a worthy 
instrument to further its interests in its competition with Morocco for preemi- 
nence in northwest Africa. Moreover, the Algerian leadership calculated, as did a 
portion of the Moroccan left-wing opposition, that a determined challenge to 
Morocco’s claim to the Western Sahara would ultimately result in the collapse of 
the Moroccan monarchy. Thus, Algerian president Houari Boumedienne allowed 
the Polisario to establish its base of operations in southwestern Algeria near the 
border with Morocco. Libyan military support was also crucial to the Polisario 
movement for a time. 

The first phase of the conflict lasted until the summer of 1979.2 After initial 
attempts to undermine Morocco’s presence, the Polisario concentrated its mili- 
tary efforts against Mauritania, whose hold on the southern third of the Western 
Sahara, Tiris al-Gharbia, was more vulnerable to attacks. Ultimately, in the 
summer of 1979, the ruling military junta in Nouakchott agreed to cede Tiris to the 
Polisario. Morocco, however, preempted the Polisario takeover, filling the 
vacuum left by the departing Mauritanians. Concurrently, the prospect of 
renewed armed conflict between Algeria and Morocco was a real one as Morocco 
periodically threatened to engage in ‘‘hot pursuit’’ of Polisario units based in 
Algeria, and mutual recriminations flew back and forth between Algiers and 
Rabat. Previous clashes had occurred in 1963 over a disputed border and in 1976 
when Algerian troops assisted the Polisario inside the Western Sahara. 

Morocco was on the defensive from 1979-1981 as it struggled to consolidate 
its control against highly motivated and tactically superior Polisario mobile units. 
The turning point on the ground came in 1981, when Morocco began constructing 
the ‘‘sand-walls’’ defensive system. Ridiculed at first as a costly and an overly 
static strategy, the walls—seven of them by 1987, extending more than 2,000 
kilometers—would ultimately place severe limits on the Polisario's maneuvering 
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capabilities. At the same time, the Moroccans suffered repeated diplomatic 
setbacks, as more and more countries—more than 70 by the end of the decade— 
extended recognition to the Polisario’s government-in-exile, the Saharan Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR).3 To gain time and, more specifically, to block the 
SADR's acceptance into the Organization of African Unity (OAU), King Hassan 
Il of Morocco, at the May 1981 OAU summit in Nairobi, announced his 
acceptance of the idea of a ‘‘supervised referendum" in the Western Sahara to 
determine its future. 

The Western Sahara question first appeared on the UN decolonization 
agenda as far back as 1966. At that time, however, the anti-Spanish agitation in the 
territory did not demand independence but rather union with Morocco. From 1974 
onward, the General Assembly’s annual resolutions established important bench- 
marks in the pursuit of a solution. By the mid-1980s, its annual endorsement of the 
right of the Sahrawi people to self-determination and independence was accompanied 
by a plea for direct negotiations between Morocco and the Polisario, ‘‘the two parties 
to the conflict," in order to bring about a cease-fire and ‘‘create the necessary 
conditions for a peaceful and fair referendum ... without any administrative or 
military constraints.’’4 In doing so, the General Assembly embraced previous OAU 
efforts, embodied in the OAU’s nineteenth summit conference resolution 104, 
adopted in June 1983. The Polisario had always been agreeable to this arrange- 
ment, as long as the Moroccans first removed their military and administrative 
personnel. For Morocco, the UN’s adoption of the OAU formula was an 
additional blow, even if its immediate practical effect was minimal. King Hassan’s 
consent to the OAU and UN’s long-standing demand for a referendum, however, 
reflected no fundamental shift in Morocco’s determination to hold on to the 
territory, nor did it permanently keep the SADR out of the OAU. It did, however, 
establish the referendum concept as an agreed upon framework. 

A military stalemate gradually developed between 1981-85, to the Polisario’s 
disadvantage. Apart from sporadic outbursts of large-scale fighting, usually 
initiated by the Polisario on the eve of an OAU or UN meeting or diplomatic 
mediation mission, the level of actual combat dropped substantially and the war 
receded from public eye. After 1983, the prospect of the war’s widening into a 
Moroccan-Algerian conflict substantially declined. 

With the death of President Boumedienne in December 1978, Hassan hoped 
that Boumedienne’s successor, Chadli Bendjedid, would withdraw support from 
the Polisario and render it unviable. Bendjedid, for his part, was interested in a 
resolution of the conflict, but not at the Polisario’s expense. A blatant abandon- 
ment of the Polisario would not only signal a betrayal of Algeria’s deeply held 
revolutionary élan, but it would also alienate important segments within the ruling 
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National Liberation Front. A new element was that Hassan and Bendjedid were 
both seeking to win concessions from one another through dialogue. For most of 
the decade, however, the two leaders continued to hold fundamental disagree- 
ments on the ultimate goals of a diplomatic process. 


EFFORTS AT CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


From the beginning of the dispute over Western Sahara, there has been no 
lack of parties interested in mediating a diplomatic solution. Fourteen states, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, two regional organizations—the Arab League 
and the OAU—and the UN have tried their hand at different times. The United 
States and France, as Morocco’s chief military suppliers, have also made 
desultory efforts to use aid as a lever to promote a diplomatic solution. 

Proposed solutions were essentially three. The first was the creation of a 
Saharan entity linked to either Morocco or Mauritania. Variations on this theme 
included a greater or lesser degree of Saharan autonomy but stopped short of full 
independence. The second proposed settlement has always been the Polisario’s 
preferred option: direct Moroccan-Polisario negotiations designed to set the terms 
of a Moroccan withdrawal, the creation of an independent Sahrawi state and the 
nature of future relations between them. For the Polisario, Algeria’s achievement 
of independence, which included a referendum confirming the terms negotiated 
with the French at Evian, was a satisfactory model. The third possible solution 
revolved around the referendum concept. Consistent with prevailing international 
norms of self-determination and decolonization, it had long been the official 
preferred formula of the UN for addressing the Sahara question. By the beginning 
of the 1980s, the OAU had adopted it as well. 

The Moroccans initially opposed the referendum idea because it was nearly 
always coupled with the concept of an independent Western Sahara. Even after 
Rabat accepted the referendum principle in 1981, major gaps remained. For 
Hassan, any OAU-sponsored referendum was to be confirmatory only, providing 
the necessary international legitimation for his incorporation of the Western 
Sahara into the kingdom. It could thus be held only under conditions that would 
preclude a Polisario victory. For its part, the Polisario’s insistence in 1982 on 
assuming the seat proffered by the OAU was apparently prompted by fear that the 
discussions on implementing the referendum were not going its way.5 The result 
was a further freezing of the process. In Rabat’s eyes, the OAU had lost its 
credibility as an impartial honest broker. 

The task for any potential mediator was daunting. The Polisario possessed 
the diplomatic advantage, but Morocco was becoming more and more entrenched 
in the area. Given that the UN had neither the capability nor the collective will to 
impose a solution on Morocco, the need to obtain Moroccan cooperation was vital 
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if the process was to go forward. It was at this point in 1986 that UN secretary- 
general Javier Pérez de Cuéllar stepped into the breach with a new initiative. His 
plan was formally co-sponsored by the president of the OAU but, in practice, the 
initiative reversed the roles which the two organizations had assumed up until 
then. The OAU now took a back seat. As the head of a neutral non-state actor, 
Pérez de Cuéllar provided the Moroccans with the chance to appear responsive to 

‘the will of the international community without simultaneously appearing to 
succumb to the pressure of hostile parties. The process began gingerly. Two 
rounds of indirect talks were held under UN-OAU sponsorship in April and May 
1986 in New York. It took another 18 months before the dispatch of a UN 
“technical commission’’ to the region to lay further groundwork. 

For the process to proceed, however, Moroccan-Algerian relations had to be 
put on a sounder footing. To this end, Saudi Arabia assumed the role of honest 
inter-Arab broker. The Saudis launched an intensive mediation effort during the 
spring of 1987, highlighted by a three-way summit meeting along the Moroccan- 
Algerian border. By spring 1988, the two sides had found the right formula, and 
full diplomatic relations between Algiers and Rabat were renewed on 16 May after 
a 12-year hiatus. With regard to the Western Sahara, the two countries jointly 
expressed support for international efforts *'to find a just and lasting solution’’ to 
the conflict, to be achieved through ‘‘a free referendum of self-determination 
[which would] be conducted in an atmosphere of complete sincerity and free from 
all pressures.’’6 

A number of elements had gradually converged to make the stalemate more 
amenable to manipulation and the UN proposal thus more appealing. The process 
of '*Morocconizing"' the territory behind the sand walls had continued apace. As 
Morocco’s central national enterprise for more than a decade, the Western Sahara 
issue had served as the glue by which King Hassan consolidated and reinforced 
his political authority at home. By wrapping himself in the flag of the ‘‘Green 
March"—the emotion-laden march of hundreds of thousands of Moroccans 
across the Saharan frontier in November 1975 to ‘‘reclaim’’ the territory—Hassan 
effectively neutralized both the opposition political parties and potential challeng- 
ers in the military. His enhanced status afforded him far greater room for 
maneuver. At the same time, the drain on the Moroccan treasury, the chance to 
improve relations with Algeria, and the desire to ease Rabat’s diplomatic isolation 
all dictated greater diplomatic flexibility. 

Algeria was motivated by many of the same economic considerations. 
Revenues from oil, which formed 98 percent of Algeria’s exports, were essential 
for President Bendjedid’s development program. The oil glut severely hampered 
his efforts, however, as foreign exchange earnings declined from $13 billion in 
1985 to $8 billion in 1988. When combined with mounting foreign debt, the 
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pressures of an expanding population and the failure of state-run industries and 
agricultural projects, Algeria could ill-afford to continue sustaining the Polisario’s 
military capabilities and the concomitant buildup of its own armed forces to 
balance the expansion of the Moroccan military. In October 1988, widespread 
domestic unrest placed Algeria’s economic crisis on full display, inaugurating a 
new era of liberalization and democratic experimentation in Algerian political 
life.? One outcome was that the Western Sahara issue, which was never as central 
to Algerian national requirements as it was to Moroccan, was driven toward the 
periphery of Algerian politics. 

The Polisario, for its part, was suffering from the continuing gap between its 
diplomatic successes abroad and its declining position on the ground. It feared 
that the consummation of Moroccan-Algerian ties and a budding all-Maghrib 
rapprochement would be at its expense, and that time perhaps was no longer on 
its side. The UN initiative thus offered the Polisario the hope that Morocco would 
be forced into more forthcoming positions. 

Pérez de Cuéllar was quick to recognize that the situation was ripe for 
breaking the impasse. On August 11, 1988, he tendered a draft set of proposals for 
resolving the conflict. Although a number of crucial matters were still to be 
negotiated, it was to form the basis of all subsequent efforts. The UN document 
was creatively ambiguous in construction. On the one hand, the plan's goal was 
to enable the people of the Western Sahara ''to exercise their right to self- 
determination and independence,” but with the choice being between indepen- 
dence and incorporation into Morocco. On the other hand, the proposal was 
characterized as ‘‘a compromise" providing ‘‘a practical and reasonable basis” 
for implementing UN and OAU resolutions ‘‘while taking the two parties’ 
interests into account. ”’8 The contradictions in this formulation were certainly not 
lost on its formulators, but were deemed vital for what one analyst characterized 
as the UN's technique of ‘‘entrapment’’ in the diplomatic process.? From the 
mediator's viewpoint, this proposal hopefully would carry the process far enough 
so that disengagment would become politically too costly for all parties. 

The plan called for a UN ‘‘provisional administration” during the transitional 
period, stopping short of granting it full authority over the area which would 
contradict Morocco's insistence that it had already been freely and legitimately 
incorporated into the kingdom. Nonetheless, the extent of authority conferred on 
the UN provisional administration, and the fact that disputes between it and the 
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parties would be submitted to the secretary-general for judgement, must have 
given the Moroccans pause. 

A vital part of the plan was the call for the "appropriate, substantial and 
phased reduction''!? of Morocco’s armed forces in the Western Sahara—esti- 
mated at between 120,000-170,000 men. Those remaining were to be confined to 
designated locations under the supervision of a UN observer group. Similarly, all 
of the Polisario's estimated 8,000 armed men were to be confined to UN- 
monitored locations. The exact extent of Morocco's force reduction would be a 
bone of contention for the next three years. 

With regard to voting eligibility, the reference point was to be the 1974 
Spanish census, which counted 73,497 persons over 18 years of age in the 
territory. Persons who had since turned 18 were granted the right to participate as 
well. Although this formula was the only one which both sides could agree upon 
as a basis for the referendum, it was not without problems. The territorial state 
format was particularly ill-suited for the realities of a society which was largely 
nomadic and tribally based. Many members of Saharan tribal confederations 
resided in Algeria, Morocco, and Mauritania and would thus be ineligible to vote. 
Nowhere was this more striking than in the Polisario leadership: Of its seven 
top-ranking politburo members, only two would actually be eligible to vote. 


The Green Light 


On August 30, 1988, both Morocco and the Polisario transmitted their 
qualified acceptance of the settlement proposals. On 20 September, the Security 
Council adopted resolution 621 authorizing Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar to 
appoint a special representative for Western Sahara. 

The Polisario's insistence on direct negotiations with Morocco had always 
been adamantly resisted by King Hassan; although direct Polisario-Morocco 
meetings were sporadically held, they were never officially confirmed.!! Hassan's 
position was that Morocco could not lower its prestige by meeting with a non-state 
actor on the basis of equality.?? More important was the matter of legitimacy. 
Having insisted from the beginning that the Polisario movement was a fabrication, 
consisting merely of Algerian mercenaries and Mauritanian opposition elements, 
Morocco's acceptance of it as a legitimate interlocutor would confer both status 
and leverage on the Polisario in the evolving process. By the beginning of 1989, 
Hassan needed greater room for maneuver. 

On February 16-17, 1989, the leaders of the five Maghrib states met in 
Marrakesh to proclaim the establishment of the Arab Maghrib Union (AMU). This 
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new institutional framework was designed to promote greater economic and 
political integration among its members in order to cope with the myriad internal 
and external challenges facing them. The linch-pin of the AMU, the Moroccan- 
Algerian relationship, continued to develop satisfactorily in subsequent months. 
As long as King Hassan remained committed to the UN-guided referendum 
process, President Bendjedid was willing to begin dissociating bilateral relations 
from the Western Sahara issue. 

To be sure, Hassan at this stage was satisified that the Western Sahara issue 
had not been addressed at the AMU summit and with the slow pace of the 
diplomatic process in general. Still, Pérez de Cuéllar's continued personal 
involvement kept the peace process from completely stagnating. On June 30, 
1989, following a series of meetings with Moroccan, Polisario, Algerian, and 
Malian officials—Malian president Moussa Traore was the incumbent OAU 
president—the secretary-general established a high-level ‘‘technical commission" 
under his chairmanship. The group was charged with formulating ways and means 
to implement the UN settlement proposals of August 1988. 

The slow pace of the process was frustrating and divisive for the Polisario. 
For 15 years, it had projected an image of a unified cohesive movement that 
transcended traditional tribal cleavages and manifested a newly emerging supra- 
tribal Sahrawi national identity.13 The strains of a very difficult existence, 
however, were beginning to show. Although unreported at the time, unrest in the 
Tindouf camps in October 1988 was indicative of a growing impatience among 
some of the inhabitants. The Moroccan claim was that the protestors belonged to 
minority tribal factions disturbed about the dominance of the Polisario by 
members of one section of the larger Reguibat group and that many were now 
openly desirous of returning to Moroccan rule and abandoning the struggle for 
independence.14 

In April 1989, the Polisario's leadership underwent a reorganization at its 
seventh organizational conference, with a number of movement veterans being 
dropped from their posts. The reasons were apparently a mixture of political, 
tribal, and personal differences connected in part to the October 1988 disturbances 
in Tindouf. The most prominent of those dropped from the leadership bureau was 
Omar Hadrami, one of its founding members and holder of a number of important 
military and political positions. Some months later, Hadrami defected, or ‘‘re- 
turned," in the Moroccan parlance, to Morocco. Although the Polisario down- 
played his defection as an opportunistic act of a single individual, it was a major 
propaganda coup for Rabat, which gave Hadrami a high-profile position in the 
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Interior Ministry. A few hundred other defectors trickled in during the following 
year. ; 
On January 21, 1990, a senior Swiss diplomat, Johannes Manz, replaced 
Hector Gros Espiell as UN special representative after Espiell became Uruguay’ s 
foreign minister. Neither the Moroccan nor the Polisario side had been enamored 
of Espiell’s efforts, although for opposing reasons: The Polisario felt that he had 
not been an active enough mediator, while the Moroccans believed that he had 
been too active in putting forth his own ideas. Espiell himself had been 
cautiously optimistic at the outset of his tenure, but by the end he was skeptical 
that a mutually acceptable referendum could be held. Given the wide gaps 
between the parties and the internal constraints on each of them, it was his view 
that only concerted international pressure—from the Security Council, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the European Community (EC) and the OAU—could 
achieve the desired result.!$ Despite Espiell’s skepticism, the UN effort continued 
particularly in the area of updating the 1974 census rolls. This was a difficult task 
in view of the conflicting claims of the Moroccans and Polisario as to which 
individuals and groups should be included.!? 


The UN Plan 


Eventually, on June 18, 1990, Pérez de Cuéllar placed the nearly two years of 
UN mediation efforts on record before the Security Council in the form of a 
14-part, 43-paragraph plan to implement his August 1988 proposals. Ten days 
later, the Security Council approved the report. Thus, thanks largely to the 
perseverance of the secretary-general and his staff, the process had reached the 
brink of success by summer 1990. This was made possible by a combination of 
creative persistent diplomacy and structural changes which made both parties 
more amenable to UN mediation. _ 

The changing structural aspects of the Western Sahara conflict —internal, 
regional, and international—had created an opening for active diplomatic efforts 
by the United Nations Secretariat. It had become uniquely positioned to achieve 
tangible progress where other mediators had failed. A momentum had been 
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created which had gradually enveloped the parties and made it increasingly 
difficult for any of them to back out. All parties appeared to have invested too 
much time and effort to scrap progress already made, and each understood that 
failure to continue to cooperate would incur damaging opprobrium from the 
international community. Ultimately, each calculated that the risk inherent in 
accepting the secretary-general’s proposal for mediation was preferable to short 
circuiting the process. 

To be sure, being ripe for mediation does not necessarily indicate a ripeness 
for resolution. All of the parties had achieved a number of advantages as a result 
of participating in the lengthy prenegotiation process.!? Nonetheless, the Polisario 
and Morocco still profoundly distrusted one another’s intentions and neither 
believed that the other was capable of cooperative behavior. 

Although the crisis in the Persian Gulf intervened in the summer of 1990, 
absorbing the complete attention of the UN, and, to a considerable extent, that of 
Morocco and Algeria as well, the Gulf crisis did not derail the Western Sahara 
peace process. In fact, by strengthening the stature of the UN, the Gulf crisis may 
have reinforced it. On April 19, 1991, five years after the first UN-sponsored 
mediation efforts, Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar recommended that the 
Security Council establish the United Nations Mission for the Referendum in the 
Western Sahara (MINURSO) and set the approximately 36-week referendum 
process in motion.!? 

The plan of action to be pursued followed closely the blueprint set forth in 
June 1990. As soon as the General Assembly approved MINURSO’s budget, the 
secretary-general would propose a date and time for the entry into force of a 
cease-fire. If the parties within 4 weeks accepted the cease-fire date and time 
formula, 12 more weeks would pass until it came into effect on what would be 
called D-Day. During this period a ‘‘referendum commission," charged with 
assisting the UN's special representative and an ‘‘independent jurist'' in conduct- 
ing the process, would begin its work; similarly, an ‘‘identification commission’’ 
would commence preparing the voters lists; and, most of the MINURSO units 
would be deployed in the area. Prisoners of war were to be exchanged and all 
political prisoners and detainees were to be released as soon as possible after 
D-Day. The identification and registration of voters was to be completed 11 weeks 
afterward (D-- 11), allowing the repatriation program to begin. This was envisaged 
as lasting 6 weeks (D+17), and would be supervised by the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. A short 3-week referendum campaign 
would then commence, if the special representative was satisfied that all neces- 
sary arrangements had been made. The referendum would take place on D+20, 
the results proclaimed and implemented by the parties, under MINURSO's 
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“monitoring,” a wording which stops short of conferring enforcement responsi- 
bilities. MINURSO’s ‘‘monitoring responsibilities arising from the referendum 
results" would end four to six weeks later.20 

Regarding the Moroccan military presence, Pérez de Cuéllar accepted 
Rabat's undertaking to reduce its troops to a level not exceeding 65,000. 
Comprising between one-half and three-fifths of Morocco's force levels, the figure 
was more or less in line with what Hassan had offered earlier and fell short of the 
Polisario's demand for a reduction of force levels to 20,000. Morocco was also 
given 11 weeks to carry out the phased withdrawal rather than the 4 weeks 
envisaged earlier. The remaining forces, except for minor exceptions, would be 
confined to ‘‘static or defensive positions along the sand wall," where they would 
be closely monitored by MINURSO's ''extensive" land and air patrols.2! 

On 17 May, three weeks after the Security Council approved the formation of 
MINURSO, the General Assembly approved a $180 million budget for 
MINURSO. The secretary-general, in issuing his recommendation and implemen- 
tation plan, appeared to have chosen to force the issue when he explained that his 
action was necessary ''to avoid any further delay in the settlement of the question. 

. Inevitably, [the plan] could not meet all the concerns of the two parties and 
compromises have therefore had to be sought." He was confident, nonetheless, 
that his proposals constituted a ‘‘balanced and equitable way” of achieving the 
agreed-upon goal of a fair and free referendum.2 Shortly afterward, Morocco and 
the Polisario agreed to Pérez de Cuéllar's proposed cease-fire date of September 
6, 1991. 


MOROCCAN AND POLISARIO PERSPECTIVES 


By definition, successful conflict resolution requires the achievement of some 
objectives by all involved parties. Consequently, both Morocco and the Polisario 
have always been ambivalent about the referendum concept which is now the 
centerpiece of the UN’s efforts. The uncertainty of the two antagonists stems 
from the fact that the referendum process is ultimately a zero-sum game, and 
without any kind of cooperative regional security system to maintain stability and 
good-neighborliness in the post-referendum era.23 The AMU is too new, and the 
relations between its members too fragile, to expect it to develop a regional 
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security framework in the near future. The OAU’s record in the security field is 
also lacking. 

Throughout much of the five years of UN-sponsored mediation, the Polisario 
has repeatedly indicated that it would be willing to contemplate special relations 
with Morocco, in some kind of confederative format. This relationship, however, 
would be conditional upon the achievement of independence. King Hassan, on his 
part, has absolutely precluded granting independence. On the other hand, having 
successfully gambled on the Western Sahara in 1975, and having held out during 
the first difficult years of the conflict, Hassan has come to possess most of the 
cards. On the ground, the consolidation of his control over ‘‘Moroccan Sahara” 
is nearly total. Any visitor to Layoune in the Western Sahara cannot but be 
impressed with the enormous infrastructural investments—schools, medical fa- 
cilities, housing, and telecommunications—that the Moroccans have poured into 
the area. Militarily, the situation is no less favorable to Morocco, thanks to the 
“sand wall system," US, French, and Saudi aid, Algeria’s declining military 
support for the Polisario, and President Bendjedid's concomitant preoccupation 
with political and economic crises at home. Economically, the Western Sahara 
has proved to be less of a drain for Rabat than anticipated, while the Moroccan 
economy has benefited during the second half of the 1980s from the decline in oil 
prices, good harvests, and sound fiscal management.?« 

King Hassan's acceptance of the referendum principle in 1981, and his 
subsequent cooperation with UN efforts, has bought him a decade of much- 
needed time during which the situation on the ground has shifted decisively in his 
favor. Nonetheless, the international climate has made it difficult for him to 
preserve the status quo indefinitely. The enhanced prestige and moral force of the 
UN and the perseverance of Pérez de Cuéllar have become factors to be reckoned 
with in their own right and have dictated a flexible posture on Hassan's part. 
Other elements include Morocco's continued need for the support of international 
financial institutions in its efforts to restructure its economy, as well as improve its 
image in Europe, where it has been damaged by Amnesty International's criticism 
of the government's human rights record and by a critical French press. 

As for Washington, Hassan knows that it has embraced the UN effort.?5 
When combined with a need for maintaining aid levels in the face of the United 
States' budget crisis and the possible declining perception in Washington of 
Morocco's strategic value in the post-Cold War era, Rabat could ill afford being 
cast as the intransigent party. There is also the succession question. Rumors that 
the 62-year-old Hassan's health is less than robust and his increasing efforts to 
groom the crown prince, 28-year-old Sidi Muhammad, for the throne may lend 
some credence to the report that Hassan told his Polisario interlocutors in January 
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1989 that he did not want to present a ‘‘time bomb” to his son.?6 Finally, there is 
the situation on the ground. Some informed observers believe that Moroccan 
optimism regarding the true predilections of Sahrawis in the Tindouf camps is not 
misplaced, and that the chances of a Moroccan victory in a referendum are, 
therefore, high. Others are less confident. 

As for the Polisario, it has little choice but to go along with the UN plan. While 
areferendum offers the Polisario no guarantee of success, a continuation of the status 
guo holds even less prospect for its achieving its goals. The Polisario’s capacity to 
inflict casualties on Morocco, while not entirely absent, is not likely to be 
sufficient to alter the unfavorable balance of power which has evolved.?? In either 
case, the possibility of the Polisario splintering, with one or more factions opting 
for a deal with Hassan, cannot be discounted. In retrospect, the Polisaro might 
well have been better off had it cut a deal in 1978 or during the early 1980s offering 
extensive autonomy for an entity federated with one or more of its neighbors. 


CONCLUSION 


Will a freely and fairly conducted UN referendum in early 1992 result in a 
stable settlement of the Western Sahara dispute which has troubled the region for 
more than 15 years? A Moroccan victory will require the Polisario to disband, 
something which will surely run counter to the sentiment of some Polisario 
members. In this regard, Algeria holds the key. The shift in the power equation 
between Algeria and Morocco during the 1980s has worked against Algeria, and 
the referendum formula offered Bendjedid an honorable way out of the impasse. 
Having already pledged Algeria's cooperation with the process and having 
progressively detached his government from the issue, it is unlikely that the 
Algerian leader will reverse course and risk a renewal of regional tension, 
especially given the Algerian domestic crisis of mid-1991. Those Sahrawis 
choosing to contest the results may end up in Mauritania, where their activities 
could have a deleterious effect both on Moroccan-Mauritanian relations and on 
internal Mauritanian politics. Overall, however, Mauritania is a poor candidate for 
the type of patron that the Polisario would need to resume its struggle. 

The Western Sahara issue has been crucial to the stabilization of King 
Hassan's rule, following the tumultuous political challenges of the 1960s and two 
failed military coups in the early 1970s. Ironically, the successful end of the 
conflict will compel him to squarely address some of the underlying socioeco- 
nomic and political demands which the Saharan question allowed him to shunt 
aside. The need to partially demobilize his armed forces in the wake of the 
conflict's resolution will also test the regime politically and economically. 
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On the other hand, a Polisario victory followed by Morocco’s withdrawal 
could be severely destabilizing for Hassan. There are many, both among the 
Moroccan opposition groups and, even more importantly, in the military, who are 
more militant than he on the Sahara issue.?8 Alternatively, if Rabat challenges the 
results and refuses to withdraw, it will deal a severe blow to Moroccan-Algerian 
relations and, by extension, the nascent cooperative framework embodied in the 
AMU, not to mention Morocco's overall relations with the United States and the 
EC countries. 

For the UN, the Western Sahara issue is a major test. As a non-state actor 
dependent on the consensus of Security Council members, the UN Secretariat 
possesses, by itself, a limited amount of leverage. As the Saharan case shows, 
however, the combination of an improved international climate, a ‘‘hurting 
stalemate’’ between the parties, and an ambitious secretary-general, can elevate 
the latter's office into a useful, even vital, role. 

The UN's 1989 success in conducting a referendum in Namibia serves as an 
important model for the Western Sahara experiment. MINURSO will probably 
draw heavily on the UN officials with Namibian experience. One difference will be 
in the size of UN forces. The total number of UN personnel to be deployed is just 
under 3,000, whereas the Namibian deployment exceeded 8,000. When the 
establishment of MINURSO was first proposed, some observers were concerned 
about one lesson learned in Namibia: Overextension and unpreparedness can lead 
to near fiasco on the ground, as happened during the first week of operations 
there. 

Although the potential for error exists, the considerable time that has elapsed 
since the establishment of MINURSO was first proposed in June 1990 and the 
fairly lengthy period envisaged for the referendum process presumably will work 
in MINURSO's favor. Still, many potential pitfalls remain before the January 
1992 date set for the referendum. Much wrangling over voter registration can be 
expected, as both Morocco and the Polisario will seek to include their supporters 
on the UN-prepared list and exclude those whose sentiments lie with the other 
side. Unless Morocco and the Polisario come to an amicable settlement before the 
referendum, or, alternatively, if they choose to derail it, they will, in a sense, be 
rolling the dice. The stakes are also high for the UN. As the secretary-general 
stated to the Security Council, a successful referendum over the future of the 
Western Sahara ‘‘cannot but enhance the credit and prestige of the Organization 
at a time when demands on its services for the settlement of situations of conflict 
or tension are increasing. ' 29 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE PARADOX: 
THE ARAB NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT, ARMED STRUGGLE, 
AND PALESTINE, 1951-1966 


Yezid Sayigh 


A paradox of contemporary Palestinian history is the failure of the Arab 
Nationalist Movement (ANM) to assert its predominance within the nascent 
Palestinian national movement of the mid-1960s. Instead, it ceded this position to 
Fatah, the guerrilla group headed by Yasir Arafat, which took the lead in January 
1965 after commencing guerrilla attacks against Israel. Yet, when Fatah grandi- 
osely announced the launching of the ‘‘armed struggle" for the liberation of 
Palestine, it was, in fact, far less capable of waging military action or asserting its 
political primacy than was the ANM. Established in the early 1950s, and enjoying 
the patronage of Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir, the ANM was far 
superior to Fatah in terms of numbers, organizational experience, political 
contacts, and military preparedness. 

This article seeks to explain why the ANM failed to emerge as the leading 
force within the Palestinian arena, in the period before June 1967, by historically 
reconstructing the interaction between the movement’s military activity, organi- 
zational structure, and policy on the armed struggle for Palestine. This is done by 
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examining three main phases of the movement: the first ‘‘Arab phase" of 
1951-1961, during which the ANM was totally involved in domestic and regional 
Arab politics; the second ‘‘Arab phase'' of 1962-63, during which the movement 
suffered deepening divisions brought about by internal pressure to initiate the 
armed struggle for Palestine; and the ‘‘Palestinian period” of 1964-66, during 
which the ANM delineated its Palestinian character yet missed the opportunity for 
leadership, while its other Arab branches declined or went their separate ways. 


THE FIRST ARAB PHASE, 1951-1961 


The ANM was formed in 1951-52, in the aftermath of the 1948 creation in 
Palestine of the State of Israel and the mass exodus of Palestinian inhabitants. Its 
core was a group of students at the American University of Beirut who were 
predominantly, but not solely, Palestinians. Among the core were George Habash 
and Hani Hindi who had previously helped to found and lead a short-lived group 
in 1948-1950 called the Kata'ib al-Fida’ al-Arabi (Battalions of Arab Sacrifice).2 
After 1950, the founding nucleus also included Wadi Haddad, a Palestinian 
resident of Lebanon, and Ahmad Khatib, a Kuwaiti. This group of activists soon 
absorbed other like-minded groups in Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan to found the 
ANM formally. 

The liberation of Palestine was the primary concern of the ANM’s founders, 
but their basic premise held that Palestine could not be liberated unless the Arab 
countries were fully freed from colonial control and thus able to concentrate their 
resources against Israel. All energies, therefore, should be devoted to bringing 
about change in Arab governments, although this by no means meant the adoption 
of socialism or communism, both of which were roundly denounced by the ANM. 
Practically, they believed, sweeping change required extensive political prepara- 
tion and an organizational apparatus founded on strict discipline and secretiveness 
as expressed in their slogan ‘‘unity, liberation and vengeance." The ultimate 
means were essentially violent and summed up in their rallying cry, **blood, iron 
and fire.” 

In the years up to 1956, the ANM worked to consolidate and expand its 
embryonic organization, which had a compartmentalized and pyramidal structure, 
and to lay its ideological foundations in political tracts. Of its founders, Habash 
and Haddad left Beirut to set up a branch iri Jordan, Hindi moved to Syria, and 
Khatib returned to Kuwait, while Muhsin Ibrahim remained in Lebanon. An 
Egyptian branch was formed by 15 ANM members who arrived in Cairo after 
being expelled from the American University of Beirut in 1955. Few Egyptians 
joined the movement, but the Cairo branch was instrumental in making lasting 
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contacts with Arab nationalists in the Arabian Peninsula and North Africa. A 
miniscule Iraqi branch was also set up, and, in 1959, the Cairo group established 
contact with north and south Yemenis. 

Growth was exceedingly slow, however: When the ANM held its first general 
conference in 1956, only 11 delegates attended. They selected the Executive 
Committee which was to meet annually.3 A major impediment to ANM growth 
was the fact that much of its potential membership had already been attracted to 
the Arab Socialist Baath Party, which was founded in 1947. The Baath had gained 
ground rapidly in Syria and Iraq, and among Palestinians generally, in the wake of 
the Palestine War of 1948. Baath popularity was greatly boosted, moreover, by 
the adoption of a socialist program, which the ANM vehemently rejected. 

ANM fortunes, however, were improved by the emergence of Egyptian 
president Nasir in the mid-1950s. Suspicious at first of the putschists who had 
taken power in Cairo in July 1952, the movement was later impressed by Nasir’s 
opposition to the 1955 Baghdad Pact and by his increasingly anti-Western stance. 
His nationalization of the Suez Canal and the subsequent tripartite invasion of 
Egypt in October 1956 made Nasir a pan-Arab hero and persuaded the ANM to 
shape its policy and strategy according to his. 


Jordan: The First Military Test 


Prior to the rise of Nasir, the ANM had undertaken little military action 
against Israel, although both Habash and Hindi claimed that it had supported 
infiltration and guerrilla raids across the Jordanian border in 1953 and 1955.4 After 
1955, the ANM did recruit a number of Palestinian refugees known to be active as 
cross-border infiltrators. Some of these made a living raiding Israeli targets from 
Jordan on behalf of Egyptian military intelligence or the Arab Higher Committee 
(headed by Mufti Hajj Amin al-Husseini) and by taking booty.5 The ANM also 
offered them modest fees, while trying to ‘‘impart a patriotic and political content 
to their motivations.’’6 As a result, the ANM gained a small but active network of 
armed infiltrators known for their daring and several of whom operated under the 
name of the Abtal al-Awda (Heroes of the Return). Through them, the movement 
played a modest and indirect role in attacks on Israel during 1956—58. 
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Once recruited, these infiltrators came under the command of a military 
action committee, which oversaw all military-related activity in Jordan. In the late 
1950s, it was headed by Wadi Haddad, who consulted colleagues and activated his 
contacts as the need arose.” Precise numbers are not known, but the committee 
did not control more than a few dozen members— probably less—compared to the 
main civilian organization of several hundred.$ The committee was also respon- 
sible for contacts with army personnel, a few of whom were recruited to the ANM 
cause in 1956—57.9 

The military action committee and its contacts were kept entirely separate 
from the main civilian organization, which was headed by a regional command 
(giyadat al-iglim). In the late 1950s, Wadi Haddad headed both the military action 
committee and the regional command in Jordan. Because the ANM had no 
permanent headquarters and the Executive Committee normally assembled its 
scattered members only once a year—most often in Damascus, until 1961—and 
because Habash was heavily engaged in Jordanian politics, Haddad exercised 
significant authority in the movement. 

Another instrument of action, albeit not a military one, was the struggle 
apparatus (al-jihaz al-nidali), which comprised members of the civilian organization 
noted for courage and commitment. There was a representative of the apparatus at 
every level of the pyramidal organization to select and coordinate activists. They 
took the lead in public protests, which the authorities deemed illegal, and so bore the 
brunt of arrests and punishment, although all ANM members were expected to 
participate in such actions. Members of the struggle apparatus, known as ‘‘collision- 
ists” or ‘‘confrontationists’’ (sidamiyyun), acted as shock troops during demonstra- 
tions, which were usually violently suppressed. In the 1960s, as the number of 
members with rudimentary military training grew, the apparatus was to gain the 
additional but vague task of ‘‘defending the organization.” 10 

The ANM branches in Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq each had their own military 
action committee and struggle apparatus. In such cases, the head of the military 
action committee liaised solely with the head of the regional command. The latter 
only shared information with his colleagues if necessary—for example to request 
information or help in smuggling and storing weapons—and, in turn, liaised with 
the Executive Committee, of which he was normally a member. 
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In Jordan, although the infiltrators working with the military action commit- 
tee had first come to the attention of the ANM through their activity against Israel, 
such activity was not a priority in the ANM’s view. Rather, the first important test 
was the confrontation with the government in Amman following the confused 
coup and counter-coup of April 1957 that ended in the downfall of the nationalist 
government of Sulayman Nabulsi. The ANM and other opposition parties 
responded with sporadic bombings of government buildings, which were stepped 
up following the declaration of the Egyptian-Syrian unity in the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) on February 1, 1958. The campaign continued with Egyptian and 
Syrian support for the next six months and was renewed erratically in 1959-1960, 
though ANM members insist that they declined offers of money and arms.!! 

Despite this activity, the overall contribution by the ANM to the anti- 
government campaign was at best modest given the limited personnel and 
munitions at the disposal of the local military action committee. Several cadres 
were arrested and tried, and its effort finally collapsed completely when Haddad 
and two of his main adjutants were arrested in 1958; upon their release in 1960, 
they left for Syria. Habash escaped arrest but was sentenced in absentia to 45 
years in prison, while Nayif Hawatimah, the Jordanian who was to play a leading 
part in subsequent ANM internal rivalry, took refuge in Iraq, where he headed 
that ANM regional command. 


The ANM in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq: Into the Nasirite Current 


The ANM branch in Jordan may not have been a major opposition party 
when it was suppressed by the authorities in 1957—58, but its counterparts in 
Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq were even lesser forces. Syrian politics had been in 
constant turmoil since independence, with four military coups in 1949-1951 alone, 
and it was only from mid-1955 onward that pan-Arab and other nationalist parties 
started to wield some influence in government. An important opening for the 
ANM was the appointment in April 1955 of Abd al-Hamid al-Sarraj as head of 
army military intelligence, the Deuxiéme Bureau. 

Sarraj was strongly pro-Nasir, and also a friend of Hani Hindi. After the 
formation of the UAR in February 1958 (if not earlier) Sarraj—as minister of the 
interior—provided the ANM with training and weapons, mainly for use during the 
civil war in Lebanon. Meanwhile, the movement decided to dissolve its Syrian 
branch in keeping with Nasir's decree of 12 March that ended party pluralism in 
the UAR. The movement, however, retained its main office in Damascus to 
oversee its branches in Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, and Kuwait.!? As a result of the 
dissolution of the Syrian branch, when the ANM later tried to reconstitute its local 
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branch there, following the breakup of the UAR in September 1961, it could only 
collect 80-150 members in the whole of Syria.!3 In 1958-59 when Sarraj offered 
military training courses at the Syrian military intelligence camp at Harazta near 
Damascus, most of the trainees came from the ANM branch in Lebanon rather 
than Syria. 

The Lebanese connection was an important one for the ANM, although the 
local branch was small. No precise data exist, but it may have numbered a few 
hundred members. Until the 1958 civil war in Lebanon, ANM strength lay mainly 
in secondary schools and among some intellectual circles. As in Jordan, cultural 
and sports clubs and youth associations were an important recruiting ground. The 
ANM established a successful Palestinian Arab Scouts organization in the refugee 
camps, and attracted an impressive proportion of teachers at schools run by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency.'4 During the civil war, it threw what 
strength it had in Lebanon behind Nasir and the UAR, joining the local opposition 
to the pro-Western Lebanese president Camille Chamoun. The Lebanese branch 
sent dozens of members to the Syrian military intelligence training camp at 
Harazta for quick instruction.!5 There were 10-12 such training courses in all, 
each with 25-50 trainees, a majority of whom were Palestinian refugees.16 Syrian 
military intelligence also provided ANM trainees with personal weapons to carry 
back to Lebanon, and itself delivered some arms to ANM contacts in Beirut.!? 
Though modest, the ANM role during the conflict and its subsequent participation 
in the Lebanese parliamentary elections of 1958 and 1962 widened its base 
somewhat. It remained a minor force locally but overtook the Baath among 
Palestinians.!$ 

The convergence of policy between the ANM and Nasir in Lebanon was 
taken an important step further in the wake of the overthrow of the Iraqi 
monarchy on July 14, 1958, when a deep rift appeared between Nasir and the new 
Iraqi leader Abd al-Karim Qasim. Although a minor force, using arms supplied by 
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Syria's Sarraj, the ANM participated in the Mosul abortive nationalist uprising 
against Qasim in March 1959. In the aftermath, it was driven underground but 
sought a comeback by recruiting army officers, a reversal of previous policy.1? 
ANM standing with Nasir rose sharply as a result, and its leaders were invited to 
Cairo for the first time sometime during 1959—1961.?» Certainly from 1958 onward 
the ANM enjoyed active contact with Sarraj in Syria and Egyptian commander in 
chief Abd al-Hakim Amir in Egypt, and at some point in this period assigned an 
official liaison officer to Cairo.2! ` 

An immediate result of the deepening relationship with Nasir was the start of 
direct cooperation between Egyptian intelligence and the ANM. The latter helped 
to smuggle Egyptian arms to insurrectionists in Oman, via the ports of Kuwait and 
Basra, although this effort ended after the discovery of a shipment in the Iragi 
port.2 The ANM also joined many other groups and citizens in Lebanon in 
providing the Egyptians with intelligence information concerning local politics.?? 
Egypt may also have provided training courses in Cairo for ANM members from 
Lebanon in this period, although this cannot be confirmed.24 


THE SECOND ARAB PHASE, 1962-63: THE TRANSITION 


The deepening identification of the ANM with Nasir reinforced its belief in 
the primacy of pan-Arab unity as a precondition for embarking on the task of 
liberating Palestine. Despite some internal questioning, this outlook remained 
unchanged until 1961. The breakup of the UAR, however, following the Septem- 
ber 1961 secessionist coup in Syria posed major challenges. Above all, it revealed 
growing differences within the ANM between those who advocated closer 
identification with Nasir and their opponents—mainly Palestinians—who now 
sought to assign a higher priority to armed struggle and Palestine. 


Putschists in Syria 


Even without its dissolution in 1958, the local ANM branch would have been 
a small force in Syrian politics, and it lacked the means to resist the secessionists 
openly. Nonetheless, it was able to harness the groundswell of pro-Nasir 
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sentiment in the wake of the secession and to rebuild. This was not easy at first. 
Of the Executive Committee members in Damascus at the time, Haddad escaped 
to Lebanon, Hindi flew to Cairo and then Beirut, while Habash went under- 
ground.25 With their help and that of a handful of veteran cadres from the 
Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon who had taken refuge in Damascus, the 
Syrian ANM expanded from 1962 onward. In late 1961, it could muster no more 
than 80-150 full members and the committed support of a handful of army officers; 
by 1965 it boasted a membership of 5,000 and the sympathy of a useful, albeit 
modest, number of officers.26 

Both strengths and weaknesses of the ANM were revealed when a coalition 
of Baathist and Nasirite officers staged a coup in Damascus on March 8, 1963. 
Because of its standing as a Nasirite force, the ANM gained two seats in the new 
National Council of the Revolutionary Command, along with other Nasirite 
groups and officers.?/ The coalition, however, was riven by rivalries and distrust. 
The Baathists adroitly maneuvered one after another of their partners out of 
power, finally prompting the Nasirites to mount a desperate but futile coup 
attempt on 18 July, under the leadership of Major Jasim Alwan. 

The full extent of ANM involvement in the abortive plot remains unclear. 
Certain members had advance knowledge and took part in the attempt, although 
the rank and file did not. This suggests that the military action committee of the 
Syrian region, and thus the Executive Committee (several of whose members 
were in Damascus), had prior knowledge.28 In any case, the impact of ANM 
participation was minimal. Cadres under suspicion by the authorities were 
imprisoned for up to a year while others went into temporary hiding. Executive 
Committee members Habash and Hindi escaped separately to Lebanon by the end 
of the year. 


Shifting Bases 


Well before the Alwan coup attempt of July 1963, the Syrian secession of 
1961 had unleashed an intense debate within the ANM about policy and ideology. 
Foremost was the division between a “‘leftist’’ current, best represented by 
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Muhsin Ibrahim and Muhammad Kishli, and the more conservative majority of 
the ‘‘old guard," or ‘‘the Right," who dominated the Executive Committee and 
included Habash, Haddad, Hindi, and Khatib. (Later, joining the Left was Nayif 
Hawatimah, who had left Iraq following his imprisonment under Qasim in 1961-63 
and was subsequently involved in a coup plot against the new Iraqi leader, Abd 
al-Salam Arif, and his Baathist allies in April-May 1963.) The Left, which 
remained vitriolically anti-communist, argued for a new program to match the 
socialist decrees that Nasir had issued in July 1961 and urged a merger with the 
Arab Socialist Union that he had formed after the breakup of the UAR.29 The first 
demand was approved at the ANM conference of 1962, but the suggested merger 
was rejected. 

This was only one layer of the debate, however. On a deeper level, the 
dispute was over the degree of priority accorded to the liberation of Palestine and 
to waging armed struggle against Israel. Simply put, loyalty to Nasir demanded 
continued postponement of both issues while the construction of socialism and 
Arab unity was underway. This attitude was coming increasingly under fire, 
however, especially from thé Palestinian rank and file, who were disillusioned by 
the collapse of the UAR. The old guard were moving in this direction too, albeit 
more slowly. 

The debate had its roots in the 1959 annual meeting of the ANM Executive 
Committee in Damascus, which had discussed the prospects for armed struggle 
against British rule in Aden. Influenced by that precedent, at its 1960 meeting the 
committee discussed the prospects for armed struggle in Palestine but decided 
against moving in that direction.?? According to both Hindi and Habash, the ANM 
did, however, form a ‘‘Palestine Committee” in 1959 following proposals by Nasir 
to establish a Palestinian "entity," with the Gaza Strip as its base. Palestinian 
members were not, however, grouped together in a separate branch.?! There is no 
other trace of this committee, and it may only have been formed in response to the 
decision by Nasir to set up a Palestinian National Union in the Gaza Strip and 
Syria in 1959 and 1960, respectively. 

When Hani Hindi flew to Cairo in the wake of the secessionist coup of 
September 1961 to discuss the situation in Syria with Nasir and Commander in 
Chief Amir, he also requested Egyptian assistance and military training for ANM 
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members.?? A close aide of Haddad was placed in Cairo as liaison officer while on 
the other side the contact man was Sami Sharaf, head of the President's Office.34 

Starting in early 1962, ANM members received military instruction at the 
Egyptian .Special Forces Academy at Inshas (Cairo). Several classes, each 
30-strong, graduated over the next two years.35 All trainees returned home, but 
there was still no imminent plan to attack Israel and most activity focused on 
providing rudimentary military instruction to other ANM members who had not 
been to Egypt. Most trainees were Palestinians from Lebanon, although a few also 
came from Jordan (primarily the West Bank) and even Syria. 

Significantly, the first courses at Inshas were also attended by nationalists 
from Aden who had joined the ANM as students in Cairo in 1959 and who were 
actively preparing to launch their own military campaign to drive out the British 
in October 1963.36 The Palestinian trainees were deeply impressed, the more so 
when nationalist forces took power in North Yemen in 1962—triggering a civil war 
and Egyptian intervention—and Algeria won independence in the same year. 
These successes contrasted sharply with the over-caution of the ANM Left, 
whom the so-called rightists believed were reluctant to embark on military action 
against Israel because they feared repression by the Lebanese army’s Deuxiéme 
Bureau. The mainly Lebanese leftists were accused of being isolated from the 
increasingly impatient rank and file in the Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon.? 


BIRTH OF THE PALESTINIAN BRANCH 


There were, as yet, few outward signs of a shift in ANM policy toward an 
emphasis on the armed struggle against Israel. One of its branch publications, for 
example, severely criticized talk of emulating the Algerian model, and the ANM 
conference in June 1963 even confirmed the pro-Nasir leftist trend, thus reinforc- 
ing the tendency not to initiate autonomous Palestinian military action.38 This last 
meeting, however, was convened in the absence of key members of the Executive 
Committee, such as Habash and Hindi, who were distracted by the ongoing power 
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struggle in Damascus. The Right then moved to delineate itself more clearly 
within the ANM and to create its own power base.39 

The obvious choice for this base was the Palestinian membership, which 
tended to be hostile toward the Left for ideological and personal reasons, and 
which empathized more closely with such leaders as Habash and Haddad.4 
Already, a group of Palestinian cadres of the ANM had met in Beirut in October 
1963 and agreed to form a separate organizational branch for Palestinian mem- 
bers, using the model adopted by the Baath Party in Syria.*! According to Habash, 
Palestinians in each country were regrouped in separate sections: They were still 
subordinate to the local ANM regional command, but also came into contact with 
a newly formed Palestinian action command.42 

This move was apparently endorsed by the Executive Committee sometime 
in early 1964 and formally ratified at the general conference held in Beirut in May 
1964. The action command was converted into a full Palestinian command and, in 
each country, took direct control of the Palestinian sections which were detached 
from their original regional commands. In the mid-1960s, there were several 
hundred members in Lebanon, some five hundred in Syria (10 percent of the 
total), at least ‘‘several hundreds” in the West Bank (not counting the East Bank 
of Jordan), a few hundred in Gaza, and dozens in Kuwait (where few Kuwaitis 
were full ANM members) and Egypt.^ Only a few Palestinians remained outside 
the new command to fulfil duties in regional or national bodies of the ANM; one 
example was the retention of Hakam Darwazah on the Ideology Committee. 

The structure of the Palestinian command, dispersed as its sections were, 
paralleled that of regional commands. There was a separate Palestinian military 
action committee, based in Lebanon and headed by Haddad. He was also 
responsible for the Palestinian military action committee in Syria, which liaised 
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with him through the head of the local Palestinian section. The ANM organization 
in Jordan was not divided into Palestinian and Jordanian sections—Palestinians 
formed an overwhelming majority, however—and there was a single military 
action committee. In all cases, Haddad was ultimately in charge; he coordinated 
Palestinian military policy with the ANM Executive Committee rather than the 
Palestinian organization which had no such responsibility.44 The new Palestinian 
grouping convened its first conference in Beirut in September 1964 and elected a 
five-man command. The latter body did not formally include the old guard 
founders, who were confined to the ANM Executive Committee, but Habash and 
Haddad oversaw the Palestinian organization in practice and provided its official 
link to the movement as a whole. 

Separation of the Palestinian command was opposed by the Left, but it could 
do little about the decision. The conference of May 1964 had witnessed such 
serious divisions between the Left and the Right that it could not agree on a new 
Executive Committee; instead, ANM affairs were left in the hands of a caretaker 
leadership. Furthermore, the regional commands that might have supported the 
Left, such as the Iraqi branch, or asserted their superior weight, such as the 
Syrian branch, were effectively neutralized. Both were deeply engaged in the 
domestic politics of their countries and both were about to coalesce (in July 1964) 
with other pan-Arab and Nasirite forces in Iraqi and Syrian versions of the Arab 
Socialist Union. The various ''regions"' of the ANM were drifting apart at a time 
when the Executive Committee, already dominated by Palestinians or Palestine- 
oriented members of the old guard, was devoting even more of its attention to 
developing the Palestinian base. 

The Left was not alone in its displeasure. The Jordanian regional command, 
most of whose members allied with the Right on ideological issues, also opposed 
the creation of a separate Palestinian organization, since this reduced their stature 
and undermined the common ground of pan-Arab identity between TransJorda- 
nians and Palestinians in Jordan.* The Jordanian organization was now linked to 
the Palestinian regional command, but it remained a regional command in its own 
right also, causing some confusion and overlap. Hawatimah withdrew from the 
former to become a member of the ANM General Secretariat created by the 1965 
conference. The creation of the Palestinian command signaled a basic shift within 
the ANM, expressed in a public statement issued in mid-March 1965: ‘‘Our 
struggle for Palestine is at the very heart of our struggle for the realization of the 
[Arab nation's] objectives: unity, liberation, socialism, and the redemption of 
Palestine.’’46 Palestine was now the means, Arab unity the end. 
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Toward Military Action: Push and Pull 


Although the ANM Executive Committee had approved these preliminary 
steps and argued for eventual military action against Israel, it remained opposed 
to an early start of the armed struggle and committed itself to the policy and 
timetable of Nasir. A discussion between Nasir and Habash, shortly after the 
latter’s escape from Syria at the end of 1963, illustrates the balance. According to 
Habash, the Egyptian president cautioned that the struggle for Palestine required 
extensive study because ‘‘our enemy is not Israel but the USA.” Nasir nonethe- 
less agreed that an armed revolution against Israel was inevitable, ‘‘one day,” and 
promised material support for the ANM while it prepared for that eventuality.47 
Although it convinced the ANM old guard, this long-term outlook did not sit well 
with the increasingly militant temperament of many Palestinian cadres. 

The establishment in May 1964 of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and in September of its military wing, the Palestine Liberation Army 
(PLA), hardly made matters easier for the youthful Palestinian command of the 
ANM. For some of its members, their inactivity was now intolerable, and they 
threatened to leave the movement unless immediate action was taken. Under such 
pressure, the ANM leadership gave way and permitted several militants to 
embark from Lebanon on a reconnaissance mission into the Galilee on November 
2, 1964. They were intercepted by Israeli soldiers and one, Khalid al-Hajj, was 
killed. 

The ANM had, therefore, lost its first martyr two months before Fatah 
launched the armed struggle and suffered its own casualties. Whereas Fatah was 
to publicize its losses and so attract new adherents, the ANM instead remained 
silent, possibly out of an idealistic sense of propriety or concern that it would 
jeopardize its security and embarrass Nasir. Looking back, however, one leading 
ANM cadre observes that ‘‘this was not political thinking . .. it was political 
stupidity”; for him, the ANM was not aware of its own political stature among 
Palestinians and of its ability (and need) to capitalize on its sacrifice.48 

The ‘‘one step forward, one step back” stance of the ANM leadership was 
best demonstrated when Fatah announced its first armed attack against an Israeli 
target on January 2, 1965. Echoing hostile statements from Egyptian officials and 
the PLO, the ANM leadership informed its members that ‘‘Fatah is a suspect 
movement tied to CENTO [the Central Treaty Organization], that aims to involve 
Nasir in a battle he is not prepared for and so be defeated.’’49 

As if to emphasize this position, the ANM conference of February 1965 
reconfirmed its decision not to start military action against Israel. Higher on its 
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agenda was the task of reconciling its *'left" and “‘right’’ wings. This resulted in 
the replacement of the Executive Committee with a General Secretariat headed by 
a triumvirate comprising Habash, Hindi, and Ibrahim. The commitment to 
socialism was reiterated and strengthened. Despite this, when the new leadership 
traveled to Cairo to offer Nasir the merger of the ANM within a wider 
revolutionary socialist movement under his leadership, the Egyptian president 
declined. 

Meanwhile, representatives of both the left and right wings were put on the 
editorial board of the ANM weekly, al-Hurriyah, to ensure balance, though 
Ibrahim proved the dominant influence. The Right created its own mouthpiece by 
starting Filastin, a weekly supplement of al-Muharrir, with Ghassan Kanafani as 
editor and Saleh Shibl as contributor.5° While al-Hurriyah devoted most of its 
space to Lebanese and Arab politics and to occasional theoretical discussions of 
socialist issues, the Filastin supplement played a pivotal role in countering the 
arguments presented by Fatah for immediate and autonomous guerrilla action, 
even when the editors privately held opinions contrary to the official ANM line. 

ANM policy was, however, coming under increasing internal attack. The 
Jordanian regional command, for example, expressed to an ANM envoy—who 
was relaying the results of the February 1965 conference—its impatience and its 
displeasure at the reconciliation with the Left.5! Later in the year, at a conference 
of the Palestinian command headed by Haddad, delegates from Jordan urged the 
formation of a dedicated military organization, although it was unclear whether 
the main target was Israel, the Jordanian regime, or other Arab governments.5 

At the same 1965 conference, a vocal core of six delegates pressed for an 
immediate start of military action against Israel. They included four of the five 
members of the Palestinian command, two of whom were the editors of Filastin 
and two from the editorial board of al-Hurriyah.53 The issue, however, was held 
over until this group had excused itself from the meeting to pursue journalistic 
duties, at which point a vote was taken and their motion defeated 54 

As the problem of what to do remained unresolved, the Palestinian command 
finally compromised by deciding to prepare for guerrilla action (al-amal al-fida’ i) 
but not to wage it.55 Preparation was to involve more specialized training and 
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missions into northern Israel for the purpose of gathering information and 
establishing armed, clandestine cells among the Palestinian citizens there.56 This 
was seen as being better than nothing but not enough to provoke Israel and 
entangle Nasir in a war not of his choosing. The slogan of the day was ''fawq 
al-sifr wa taht al-tawrit"—above zero but below entanglement. The careful 
balance between confirmation of the legitimacy of the armed struggle and 
postponing it in practice suited both the Right—Habash, Hindi and Haddad—and 
the Left. In an article, Ibrahim expressed the consensus within the ANM old 
guard that guerrilla action was a legitimate right, but unless it was firmly defined 
as part of Arab strategy —whether in a war of defense, deterrence or liberation—it 
would be little more than an ‘‘emotional eruption.''57 


Military Preparation: The Substance 


Following the agreement between Habash and Nasir at the beginning of 1964 
concerning military assistance to the ANM, the Palestinian command sent roughly 
120 new trainees (mainly from Lebanon, followed by Jordan) for training at Inshas 
in Egypt in 1964-65.58 Additional courses were organized in 1966, but total intake 
probably did not exceed 30-35. Part of the training was shifted to Lebanon, where 
graduates of Inshas—and possibly Egyptian intelligence officers—gave local 
ANM members introductory instruction on the handling of weapons and explo- 
sives.5° The same occurred in Jordan, where other Inshas graduates provided 
similar training in the houses of members in the West Bank. Camps were then 
organized in the hills, under the guise of youth or scout clubs, at which groups of 
30—40 trainees at a time underwent physical education and occasionally practiced 
with live ammunition. 

The Egyptian government helped in other ways. It supplied small arms and 
explosives to the ANM in Lebanon, part of which was smuggled to Jordan; the 
Egyptian embassy in Beirut arranged the arrival of such shipments on ordinary 
cargo ships.5! It also provided false passports or employed friendly airport officials 
to enable ANM trainees and couriers to travel back and forth without passing 
through security controls; this was especially important for Palestinians carrying 
refugee documents because they were subject to severe scrutiny and travel 
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restrictions. According to Walid Kazziha, the ANM also received funds from 
Cairo between mid-1964 and June 1967.9 Its members, along with other Palestin- 
ians in Egypt, were finally given hasty militia training in June 1967, on the eve of 
war.64 

Within the bounds of their relatioriship, the ANM responded to Egyptian 
requests for intelligence information, and conducted sporadic reconnaissance 
missions inside Israel from the Lebanese and Jordanian borders.6 Because the 
ANM initially had only some 15-20 members capable of undertaking such tasks, 
the Egyptians helped by recruiting among the former infiltrators of the 1950s in the 
refugee camps.© On one occasion—probably in late 1965 or early 1966—an ANM 
patrol even escorted an Egyptian intelligence officer into the Negev to take 
photographs of the Israeli nuclear reactor at Dimona.5? 

The ANM, however, did not consider itself an arm of Egyptian intelligence. 
Rather, it saw a dovetailing of purpose, reflected in its vision of operating behind 
Israeli lines when the Arab armies finally launched their offensive.68 This 
perspective underlay the effort to construct a clandestine network and stockpile 
weapons and explosives in the Galilee: The ANM had made limited efforts in this 
direction in the mid-1950s and probably cooperated with Syrian military intelli- 
gence, which did the same under Sarraj and his Egyptian successor, Muhsin Abu 
al-Nur in 1956-1960.69 


Military Preparation: The Form 


The growing prominence of Fatah and the PLO in 1965 prompted the 
Palestinian command to undertake an effort that would attract greater popular 
support and recruits, yet shift responsibility for any military activity away from 
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the ANM. Its first step was to adopt the name the National Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (NFLP) as a cover and that of Munazzamat Shabab 
al-Tha'r (Vengeance Youth Organization) as its military wing. The latter name 
was a throwback to the 1950s which proved popular, effectively replacing the 
NFLP banner in common parlance. Both titles were purely nominal, in any case, 
since it was the military action committee and the rank and file of the Palestinian 
command that formed the actual organization. 

Marginally more substantial was the second ANM military organization, 
Abtal al-Awda (Heroes of the Return). Also a throwback to the 1950s, it was 
revived in late 1966 as a result of a formal agreement between the ANM and PLO 
chairman Ahmad al-Shuqayri and PLA commander in chief Wajih al-Madani. 
Shuqayri and Madani were coming under increasing grassroots criticism for failing 
to join the armed struggle waged by Fatah despite the impressive means and 
several thousand soldiers at their disposal. 

For its part, the ANM stood to gain greater influence within the PLO and the 
Palestine National Council, as well as funds and weapons from the PLA, if it 
fielded an additional front group. Furthermore, since PLA commander Madani's 
main contact with the Heroes of the Return was through an ANM-assigned liaison 
officer, the ANM could simply use the same group of infiltrators who had been 
conducting reconnaissance missions on its behalf and for the Egyptians since - 
1965. 

These various channels of cooperation did not extend to the Gaza Strip. 
Here, the ANM was careful not to embark on any military activity that might 
destabilize the cease-fire with Israel and thus embarrass Nasir. In any case, 
Egyptian authorities ensured that the ANM did not step out of line and, in fact, 
arrested 60 of its members on one occasion in 1966 for distributing a statement 
critical of Egyptian policy.” The movement's energy was diverted instead into 
vying with the Baathists and communists for influence within the mass-based 
Popular Organization established there by the PLO in 1965.7! Nonetheless, the 
ANM did recruit some veterans of the Egyptian-sponsored fedayeen of the 
mid-1950s, and urged its members to gain experience by attending militia training 
courses run by the PLA Ayn Jalut Brigade in Gaza.?? Other members joined the 
PLA itself, some of whom became noncommissioned officers (NCOs) or commis- 
sioned officers; some ANM members in Jordan similarly joined the PLA Qadis- 
iyya Brigade in Iraq.73 
d 
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Unravelling and Reversal 


Having strenuously resisted the influence on its rank and file of Fatah’s 
continuing, if ineffectual, raids against Israel and its call to arms, the ANM 
leadership underwent a substantial shift in 1966, propelled both by mounting 
internal pressures and by a series of external developments. The ANM was among 
five self-styled Palestinian guerrilla groups, or fronts, that met in February 1966 to 
discuss a common strategy for military action against Israel. The credibility of the 
endeavor was undermined by the absence of Fatah—with which the ANM had 
just suspended low-level talks—but equally notable was the ANM's public 
support for guerrilla action, albeit as a potential option needing preparation rather 
than a program for immediate implementation.74 The ANM also called for the 
arming, training, and conscription of Palestinians i in Jordan and for the stationing 
of PLA units there.75 

Yet, the ANM was not put to the test. Its full attention was taken up by a 
government crackdown in Jordan in April, during which dozens of ANM members 
were arrested, among them virtually the entire regional leadership. Although 
some key figures held firm—such as Mustafa al-Zabari—the ANM reputation was 
hit hard by the much-advertised confessions of anti-government activities by 
other leading cadres. The ANM accused the security services of extracting false 
statements by force or deceit. The Palestinian command dispatched at least two 
cadres to assess the damage, but morale plummeted and mutual distrust was 
pervasive between ANM members in Jordan.76 

Serious as this blow was, equally worrying was the sudden threat to relations 
with Nasir. This first emerged in January 1966, when Egyptian intelligence 
supported a group of Yemeni officers in an internal coup against the ANM faction 
of the National Front for the Liberation of South Yemen. Habash, Hindi, and 
Ibrahim flew to Cairo, where they succeeded in mending ties, but the crisis broke 
once more several months later, when Egyptian security services arrested 
Egyptians who were former ANM members (but had since joined Nasir's Arab 
Socialist Union) and accused the ANM of subversive activity.77 The ANM 
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triumvirate again met Nasir and resolved the misunderstanding, which they 
privately blamed on the bureaucratic jealousies of Egyptian intelligence. 

The main effect of these setbacks was an intensification of the internal 
ideological debate.7$ Stung by the experience with Egypt, the ANM conference in 
July 1966 condemned ‘‘bourgeois bureaucracy'' and moved decisively toward a 
brand of socialism more radical than that of Nasir. It also instructed its branches 
in Syria and Iraq to withdraw from the pro-Nasir Arab Socialist Union and to 
declare against the ‘‘hegemonistic right.''7? Ironically, it was now the ANM Left 
that was most critical of Nasir, while Habash was instrumental in mending the rift 
with the president. 

A subtle differentiation was now underway within the ANM. While Ibrahim 
and his leftist colleagues directed the movement in their chosen direction 
ideologically, the Palestinian-dominated Right became freer to practice its choices 
of policy, strategy, and alignments in the context of the conflict with Israel. 
Apparently, mending relations with Nasir allowed the Right to consider what, in 
effect, was a reversal of its previous policy on Palestine and the armed struggle 
without overdue concern for the displeasure of the Left. The crucial factor was 
that from mid-1966 onward Nasir embarked on a political course that dictated 
escalation. 

In its statements and internal debates, the ANM reflected much of the causes 
of concern and urgency that now set Nasir on the collision course that was to lead 
him into war with Israel in June 1967. The ANM plan for guerrilla action proposed 
in February 1966 had listed its first task as ‘ʻa preventive [wiga‘iyya] war to 
prevent the development of an Israeli atomic weapon.'$? The ANM General 
Secretariat next confirmed Israeli nuclear capability to the members of the 
national conference in July 1966, citing Nasir, while an article written by Bilal 
Hasan in February 1967 stressed that with an atom bomb, irrigation of the Negev, 
and a constant influx of new settlers, it was Israel that stood to gain from the 
passage of time, not the Arabs.®! 

It was also during this period that the ANM met the PLO and PLA heads to 
discuss the formation of Heroes of the Return. The guerrilla group declared its 
existence on 31 October with a military communiqué reporting its first raid against 
an Israeli target (on 19 October); it mourned the loss of three guerrillas and the 
capture of a fourth.®2 It followed up with a second raid six weeks later and then 
six more in the first half of 1967, all from the Jordanian front. 
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Although Israel was seen as the ultimate threat, Palestinian action was as 
much aimed at the Jordanian authorities, in line with the crescendo in media 
exchanges between Egypt, the PLO, and Jordan. The latter had conducted 
another security crackdown against Palestinian activists in November—PLO 
officials and Fatah and ANM activists were the main victims—after large 
demonstrations that swept the West Bank following an especially brutal Israeli 
reprisal raid against the village of Samu‘. Al-Hurriyyah printed a telling caricature 
in its edition of November 28, 1966, showing guerrilla action as a time bomb about 
to explode in the face of a terrified Jordanian prime minister Wasfi al-Tall—not 
Israel. 

Raids by Heroes of the Return notwithstanding, the ANM leadership 
remained careful not to cross the dividing line between controlled escalation, in 
accordance with Egyptian policy, and complete conversion to Fatah’s brand of 
guerrilla action. When the ANM (and similarly the PLO's Shuqayri) approved 
formally guerrilla action in public statements from December 1966 onward, for 
instance, it took care to cite speeches by Nasir in which he upheld such activity 
as ‘‘the means available to the Palestinian people to express its aims.’’83 
Noticeably, references to guerrilla action in ANM publications usually came in 
the context of comments, both positive and negative, on current developments in 
the PLO.& 

This balancing act was disturbed by emboldened Palestinian cadres, some of 
whom wrote a scarcely veiled critique of former ANM reticence towards guerrilla 
action and celebrated '*the radical transformations [in the ANM] that had come as 
a reflection of important developments at the Arab level, and which almost 
seemed to justify objectively [the start of] Palestinian guerrilla action.’’85 Hasan 
scathingly criticized the old fear of entangling Nasir and concluded that guerrilla 
action was the only course left, as did other writers; al-Hurriyyah even published 
Fatah military communiqués for the first time in March 1967.86 From then on its 
covers and main articles were dominated by discussion of the imminent war. 

As talk of war reached fever pitch in early 1967, the ANM authorized the 
Palestinian military action committee to start raids against Israel, under the name 
of the Vengeance Youth Organization, toward the end of May 1967. The 
statement announcing the first two raids—and, belatedly, the death of Khalid 
al-Hajj while on the mission two and one-half years earlier—was published on 5 
June, the day that war broke out with Israel. The irony of this coincidence was 
fitting: On 22 May, Heroes of the Return had issued a statement boasting that its 
guerrilla formations were ‘‘fully prepared to wage the battle of liberation behind 
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the lines of the Israeli army and between its ranks.’’8? Whatever hopes Nasir and 
the ANM may have entertained for a sweeping victory were demolished beyond 
repair over the next six days. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The war of June 1967 revealed the extent to which the ANM had become a 
pan-Arab movement in name only. The war also dealt a death knell to what was 
left of the ANM’s central decision-making group. Its Syrian and Iraqi member- 
ship, already shrinking, was absorbed by the Palestinian command or local 
parties. The branches in Egypt, Sudan, and North Africa were no more. The 
Lebanese branch fragmented, giving rise to new political parties but failing to 
establish them as major local forces. Only in the Arabian Peninsula did the ANM 
retain an active following, but, even there, much of its vitality stemmed from the 
local branches’ autonomy—this was especially true of South Yemen—from the 
central leadership before 1967.88 The ANM’s ‘‘center’’ ceased to exist when 
Heroes of the Return and the Vengence Youth Organization of the Palestinian 
command joined a smaller guerrilla group to form the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine in December 1967, from which the Democratic Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine later emerged. 

Yet, the ANM had made a lasting impact. While its ideological contribution 
was modest, especially in contrast to that of the Baath, it did much to set the 
political agenda in such Arab countries as Syria and Iraq at certain moments in 
1958-1963. The ANM roots were evident in the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Oman and the Arab Gulf until 1975-76, and in the still extant Lebanese 
Communist Action Organization (led by Ibrahim) and the Arab Socialist Action 
Party in Lebanon. Most significant, among the forces that have dominated 
Palestinian and Yemeni politics since the 1960s are those born originally out of the 
ANM. 

Ultimately, however, the ANM failed to achieve the aims it had set for itself 
at its inception. It was unable to make a breakthrough precisely in its defined core 
arena: Palestine and the Arab-Israeli conflict. What made the ANM unique among 
its pan-Arab rivals was its Palestinian commitment, but this it subsumed under the 
priorities of Arab politics in the period up to 1963. It was only as a Nasirite force 
that the ANM made any headway, between 1958 and 1963. 

As the ANM underwent its internal ideological debate and developed its 
Palestinian focus in the 1960s, its Arab components fell away and its pan-Arabism 
dissipated. Yet even then, the ANM stopped short of turning itself into a 
full-fledged Palestinian organization. Weighed down by its ideological baggage 
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and political adherence to Nasir, it held back from the armed struggle initiated by 
Fatah, ceding the initiative at a critical juncture in Palestinian politics and 
dooming itself to secondary status and to further fragmentation after 1967. The 
ANM was the victim of a conundrum of its own making. 





MUSLIM SOCIETIES AND POLITICS: 
SOVIET AND US APPROACHES—A 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Dale F. Eickelman and Kamran Pasha 


Poa workshops in Moscow and Leningrad in August 1990, Soviet and 
US scholars who specialize in the study of Muslim societies in the Middle East, 
South Asia, and Soviet Central Asia held a conference in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, and Washington, DC, in April 1991 to share the results of their 
research, to assess the strengths of their respective approaches to understanding 
political and religious developments in the Muslim world, and to explore future 
collaborative projects, including field research in Soviet Central Asia.! The 
project brought together scholars from anthropology, political science, history, 
and religion, with Soviet and US scholars being paired by topical and regional 
interests.2 

One observer at the conference noted, ‘‘Many parts of the Islamic world, 
especially the Middle East, have been of enormous strategic importance to both 
the Soviet Union and the United States in the 20th century. But until recently, 
Soviet and American scholars of Islam have had virtually no contact and 
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opportunity to benefit from one another’s understanding of Islamic religion and 
politics." 

The project was one of the first beneficiaries of the changes that glasnost has 
brought to the working conditions of Soviet academics. In 1990, they were 
granted greater control over the dissemination of their scholarship, allowing for 
more open, uncensored exchanges with foreign scholars. As a result, Soviet and 
US scholars now have the opportunity and incentive to work together and to 
evaluate their respective approaches to understanding Muslim and Middle 
Eastern societies. 


THE OTHER “ORIENTALIST” CRISIS 


For Western scholars and their public, studies such as Edward Said's 
Orientalism heightened awareness of the subtle linkages between the dominant 
organizational frameworks of scholarly perceptions and the social and political 
contexts in which they are produced.^ The collapse of state authority in Lebanon 
and the Iranian Revolution brought home to Western policymakers, and to the 
general public, the weaknesses of conventional organizational frameworks for 
understanding the Middle East and Muslim societies. These had been based on 
*modernization'' theories of the 1950s and 1960s, which assumed that religious 
belief and practice would become privatized and recede from public political life.5 
The events of the Iranian Revolution pointed up an urgent need to understand 
Muslim social and political movements and how they contribute to redefining 
boundaries of sect, language, ethnicity, and nation. 

The Soviet ‘‘orientalist’’ crisis occurred in relative isolation from Western 
scholarly debate. Conventional Soviet frameworks for analyzing political, social, 
and economic processes had no more success than their Western counterparts in 
explaining the Islamic revolution in Iran and the rise of Islamic political activism 
and other religious movements as forces in world politics. 

Yevgeny Primakov, formerly director of the 800-member Institute of Oriental 
Studies (IVAN), sought to reconcile Soviet social science theory with the new 
Muslim politics of the 1980s in the Middle East. He initially tried to reconceptu- 
alize the social and political aspects of religion within the framework of Marxist- 
Leninist theories of development. The analyses of IVAN scholars eventually 
persuaded Primakov, however, that the Soviet view of the inevitability of 
‘‘progressive’’ Marxist revolutions in the ‘‘foreign Muslim East” was wrong. He, 
in turn, helped convince Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev to abandon Mos- 
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cow's strategy of aiding ''revolutionary'' regimes in the Middle East. Primakov 
left IVAN in the late 1980s to become a Politburo member, leaving to others the 
task of filling the conceptual void that Gorbachev's ‘‘new thinking" had pro- 
duced.¢6 

In 1989, the study of Islam within the boundaries of the Soviet Union was 
added to IVAN’s responsibilities and removed from state organizations con- 
cerned primarily with anti-religious propaganda. As Mikhail Piotrovsky of the 
Hermitage, Leningrad, commented at the 1990 Moscow workshop, ‘Twenty 
years ago we considered religious beliefs to be dying. Now we are reaping the 
harvest of this neglect.” According to Vitaly Naumkin of IVAN, the Soviet Union 
now has the fifth largest Muslim population of any country in the world—55 
million, with 500,000 in Moscow—and the concerns of these people in many ways 
parallel those of Muslims elsewhere. 

Recent political developments within the Soviet Union, including explicitly 
acknowledged linkages between Islam and national consciousness in Azerbaijan 
and the Central Asian republics, provide added urgency to the Soviet need to 
understand Muslim politics. This was made clear to Soviet policymakers and the 
public by ‘‘external’’ developments—events in Iran and Afghanistan. Now it 
involves an "internal" challenge, inexplicable by conventional Soviet analysis 
because the relative isolation of Soviet scholars has hindered their efforts to 
identify and apply non-Marxist social theories and conceptual frameworks. This 
makes collaborative ventures especially attractive. The Soviets offer to Western 
scholarship more than a century and a half of study of Muslim societies. They 
possess a strong tradition of analysis of classical Muslim texts and a commitment 
to the mastery of ‘‘Eastern”’ languages that is often superior to Western training. 
Moreover, Soviet studies of Muslim societies have not been compartmentalized 
by ''area" studies as has US scholarship. Soviets have always viewed the 
"foreign Muslim East" as a whole and not as a collection of regional sub- 
specialties. US scholarly efforts to think of the Muslim world in its entirety, as 
Muslims do, are still the exception.” 


THE COLD WAR AND PERCEPTIONS OF MIDDLE EASTERN SOCIETIES 


Georgy Kornienko, retired first deputy foreign minister of the Soviet Union, 
and Richard Cottam of the University of Pittsburgh were remarkably parallel in 
their assessment of the damaging effects of the Cold War. Kornienko argued that 
because of ideological dogmatism, both the Soviet Union and the United States 
often misunderstood one another's actual intentions. The United States viewed 
Soviet expansionism, especially in the Middle East, as the main threat to its 
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security. He acknowledged that the Soviet Union did, of course, have national 
security and economic concerns in the Middle East, but he argued that Soviet 
policy was motivated also by ideological interests. 

“The most evident and tragic example of over-ideologization of Soviet 
policy," Kornienko said, was Soviet involvement in Afghanistan. After April 
1978, Soviet Communist Party ideologues began to regard Afghanistan as another 
socialist state. This ideological stance inspired Soviet efforts to introduce its own 
model of socialism into Afghanistan, which culminated in the dispatch of Soviet 
troops in December 1979. The United States had been attempting to cultivate a 
pro-Western stance in Afghanistan during the 1970s, Kornienko noted, but this in 
itself would not have warranted Soviet intervention without the strength of 
ideological appeal. ‘“The price which Soviet society had to pay for this adventure, 
largely if not wholly caused by ideological misperceptions, is well known," he 
added. 

Cottam said that prior to Stalin's death in 1953 there was evidence to justify 
the stereotypical views held by US policymakers regarding Soviet expansionist 
intentions. Although these assumptions grew increasingly unrealistic in subse- 
quent years, like all stereotypes they were unfalsifiable, so contrary evidence was 
largely ignored. To counter the Soviet presence in the Middle East, Cottam 
argued, the United States increasingly interfered in the affairs of the region and 
sought to neutralize the Soviets' effect through proxies. US objectives were to 
contain the Soviet Union, to insure the free flow of oil, and to guarantee the 
security of Israel. In accomplishing these objectives, the United States mainly 
dealt with secular nationalist movements, although Islamic movements were also 
beginning to emerge in the 1950s. In Iran and the Arab world, nationalists such as 
Muhammad Mossadegh and Gamal Abd al-Nasir came to power. Such leaders 
could be counted on to oppose Soviet imperialism, but their support of policies 
nationalizing resources, their enmity toward Israel, and their anti-imperialist 
attitudes were seen as a threat to Western interests. These factors led to several 
crucial foreign policy decisions, including the 1953 US Central Intelligence 
Agency-supported coup in Iran.? 

To the surprise of the United States, the Soviet Union, which shared a 
` 1,200-mile border with Iran, took no action after Mossadegh’s fall. Cottam said 

that **Had the Soviets supported the overthrow of a government in Mexico, [the 
US] response would have been swift and uncompromising.” Subsequent key 
events, such as the Soviet refusal to resupply Iraqi president Saddam Hussein 
with ammunition to suppress the 1974 Kurdish rebellion, at a time when he was 
' considered to be a Soviet client, did not alter US perceptions of Soviet intentions. 
The overthrow of Mossadegh shattered the image of the United States in the 
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Middle East as a supporter of democracy and national self-determination. 
Similarly, the United States began to view Nasir, who initially had been granted 
US security assistance and economic support, as a Soviet surrogate and at- 
tempted to isolate him. 

James Bill of the College of William and Mary remarked that the United 
States continues to underestimate the force of regional, ethnic, and national 
loyalties in Middle East politics. He contended that ‘‘the final chapter has yet to 
be written in the Gulf war. Americans who believe that the Gulf war has ended 
mistake force and coercion for power and influence. We must learn to project 
ideas as effectively as military force. The United States should have learned that 
coercion inevitably leads to a loss of influence, as was the case in Iran and 
Lebanon.” 


SCHOLARLY AND POPULAR REPRESENTATIONS OF ISLAM: PAST 
AND PRESENT 


At the 1990 Moscow workshop, Mikhail Piotrovsky described the role of 
Soviet classical historians, such as himself, as preserving the prerevolutionary 
tradition of Orientalist scholarship, independent from ideological fashions and 
policy concerns. ‘‘Since the 1930s,” he said, ‘‘we have practiced Islamic studies 
in taqiyya [concealment]. In writing about Islam, we had to attack it. In a general 
book on the Myths of World Peoples, 1 had to fight to capitalize Allah.” Having 
been liberated from Bolshevik taboos, Piotrovsky pointed out with irony, ‘‘we 
now face Muslim ones.’’ Maria Vidiassova of Moscow State University concurred 
with Piotrovsky that Soviet studies of Islam had been shackled for decades by the 
political rhetoric that communism would replace religion as ‘‘the human direc- 
tion.” 

Piotrovsky’s 1991 conference paper, delivered in absentia, described Islamic 
political authority as oscillating between sacred authority based on ‘‘direct 
contact with God’s will,” as in Shi‘i representations of the caliphal authority, and 
secular rule based on a ruler’s ‘‘contract’’ with the community of believers, as in 
Sunni views of the caliphate. Although this distinction has become blurred over 
time, Piotrovsky said that ‘‘it continues today and should be recognized as the 
starting point for the analysis of political movements in the Muslim world." 

In assessing Western approaches to the study of Islam, Kevin Reinhart of 
Dartmouth College drew attention to the spread of ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ variants of 
Islam, advanced in modern times through improved communication and the 
media, which increased the interaction of Muslims worldwide. Islamic texts and 
doctrines have always been translocal, he argued, and religion can be regarded as 
a kind of language. Consequently, variants of Islam can be mapped, much as we 
map dialects of languages. This allows Muslims to argue over what Islam “‘really”’ 
is. In such an analogy, the Quran, Sunna (Prophetic tradition), and Hadith 
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(sayings of the Prophet) are like phonemes, invoked iconically and subject to 
interpretation and explanation. 

Clifford Geertz of the Institute of Advanced Study, Princeton, noted that both 
Piotrovsky and Reinhart treat Islam as a system of ideas and principles which are 
applied in different historical and political settings. Geertz distinguished between 
“top-down” and ‘‘bottom-up’’ approaches to studying Islam. The top-down 
approach begins with the highest level of organization and analyzes how this 
general level controls or shapes the lower ones. Islam, whether seen in a political 
or religious sense, is viewed as a comprehensive societal formula discerned from 
authoritative texts and practices, and the expression of these ideas and practices 
is made at a local level. Thus for Piotrovsky, the Sunni and Shi'i traditions of the 
caliphate represent Islam as an ideal structural whole. Reinhart's analysis of 
dominant religious texts and traditions (Islam), in contrast to localized interpre- 
tations and practices (‘‘islams’’), is another example. The bottom-up approach 
analyzes local practices and how they interact to support an overarching Islamic 
structure. The question is not whether there is an ''Islam"" or *'islams" or a 
changing balance between alternative notions of power; both approaches have 
their uses. Rather, Islam is a broad field of differences within which Muslims 
debate and act upon what they believe Islam to be. 

John Esposito of the College of the Holy Cross commented that a fundamen- 
tal problem in studying Islam lies in overcoming stereotypical approaches. 
‘Western scholars tend to think like traditional mullahs about Islam in the modern 
world.” **Islam,"' he asserted, ‘‘is no more incompatible with democracy than are 
Judaism and Christianity.’’ The Iranian Revolution stimulated interest in Islamic 
studies, but few observers paid attention to the ‘‘modern’’ ideas that accompanied 
the revolution—for example, the country's new constitution. Westerners who 
uncritically dismiss religion as a political force are often shocked to learn the 
extent of support for Islamic activism among the educated elite. 

Several participants noted the shortcomings of assuming a set political theory 
of the Islamic state. For example, Muhammad Khalid Masud of the Islamic 
Research Institute in Pakistan noted that there is no a priori definition of the 
Islamic state, despite the claims of some Islamic activists. ‘‘Laws relating to state 
formation are spelled out neither in the Quran, nor in Sunna, nor in figh 
[jurisprudence]," he explained, but are later inventions which scholars have 
sought to justify through Quranic or other precedents. Regarding the relationship 
between secular and Islamic law, Masud pointed out, the ulama had traditionally 
compromised with temporal rulers and granted them control over certain aspects 
of public law. 

Cornell Fleischer of Washington University, St. Louis, noted that if norma- 
tive standards of Muslim conduct were applied to the Ottoman Empire at its peak, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, then there would have been no Muslims. 
He invoked this example to indicate how politicized contemporary activists have 
become in considering past periods as normative ones. Fleischer stated that 
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stereotypes about politics in the Muslim world pervade public and policymaking 
perceptions. The superficial television coverage of the Gulf War, for example, 
reinforced negative public perceptions of Islam. Many US citizens believe that 
Muslims cannot be dealt with rationally, so military action is needed to protect US 
*'interests.'" Similarly, the complex meanings of jihad are understood by these 
Americans only in the negative and destructive sense of ‘‘holy war," while 
“crusade” carries more positive connotations, as in ‘‘crusades’’ against poverty 
and hunger. 


ISLAM IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Martha Olcott of Colgate University argued that the Soviet Union's current 
state of flux makes it hard to analyze national and religious identities in Soviet 
Central Asia. Although the current academic openness inside the Soviet Union 
allows for more freedom in studying the region, Olcott believes there is little 
assurance that the information garnered represents overall trends in Central Asian 
society. Political actors in the region are striving to keep their options open, and 
there is a three-pronged power struggle among members of the traditional ruling 
elite, secular modernists, and Islamic activists. According to Olcott, ‘‘the future 
of Central Asia is going to be played out in the balance of power among these 
groups." Invoking Benedict Anderson’s notion of "imagined communities" to 
describe the active construction of political identities now taking place there, she 
added that boundaries in Central Asia are now more ‘ʻa state of mind” than 
geographically defined.? 

Central Asia's ruling elite has been in power since the end of the political 
purges of the 1930s and controls, Olcott said, ‘‘strong family-based patronage 
networks which dominate the Party, the government, and the official and the 
black-market economies.” The current political elite believes that it can establish 
legitimacy outside the umbrella of the Communist Party. Many Uzbek officials, 
for example, privately admit that their ultimate goal is independence. They are 
currently trying to insure that, when they achieve this goal, Central Asia will have 
sufficient resources to create a viable political system. A major problem they face, 
however, is how to create an independent confederation. 

One alternative lies with those Muslim movements within the region that call 
for the creation of an Islamic state in Central Asia. The current official Islamic 
establishment, which works with the Communist Party, will have trouble main- 
taining control indefinitely because it is tainted by its cooperation with the 
Moscow regime. The next several years will see the rise of Islamic political groups 
independent of the establishment. Olcott believes that “‘these groups ultimately 
hold the key cards in Central Asia.’’ Nationalism and Islam both have mass 
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appeal, and new groups will fuse, creating a volatile situation in the region. Rising 
Islamic consciousness will result in increased tensions between Russian residents 
and their indigenous neighbors. Olcott concluded that the traditional elite will 
continue to play a leading role for the immediate future, but that its power will be 
increasingly diminished because of opposition from both secular and Islamic 
groups. These two groups will eventually bring down the traditional elite but will 
eventually also confront each other. 

Alexandr Lukoianov of IV AN acknowledged that the Soviet study of Islam in 
Central Asia has been traditionally distorted by state ideology. ‘‘Muslim societies 
of the USSR were for a long time viewed as separate from the rest of the Muslim 
world,” he noted, but the worsening social situation in the Soviet Union makes 
developments in Central Asia resemble more closely those of the rest of the 
Muslim world. 

Although Soviet scholarship has broken several ideological barriers to the 
study of Islam in the region, it still faces the isolationist attitude of Central Asian 
Muslims towards non-believer scholars. These barriers can only be overcome, 
Lukoianov said, through personal contact with the Islamic community's official 
and unofficial leaders. The secular ruling elite, however, has traditionally coop- 
erated with the central authority in attempting to stifle religious activism in the 
region. Of the 54 **houses of atheistic propaganda"' in the Soviet Union, 35 were 
in Central Asia, but they were generally ineffective. Lukoianov claimed that the 
region's isolation from the rest of the Muslim world and official attitudes have 
prevented the development of serious regional Muslim scholarship, so religious 
training is often passed on informally by ‘‘half-educated mullahs."' 

Islam has always existed in several forms in Soviet Central Asia, Lukoianov 
continued. ‘‘Official Islam’’ is represented by religious leaders backed by the 
Soviet government, thus denying Muslim political activists the right to exist 
outside the Soviet state system. These ‘‘official’’ leaders are generally backed by 
**informal mullahs,” who perform Islamic birth, marriage, and burial rituals but 
work without official sanction. Islamic activists have recently begun to challenge 
both these forms of religious leadership. In Central Asia they are concerned 
primarily with promoting ‘‘accurate’’ religious education and political activism. 
Social development there has not kept up with population growth, creating a 
depressed socioeconomic climate ripe for the politicization of Islam. 

Originating several years ago as illegal private groups composed mainly of 
urban youth whose purpose was to study the Quran and Islamic history, such 
groups found themselves at odds with the official religious establishment. They 
began to construct and renovate mosques, calling for a ''purification'' of estab- 
lishment Islam. Unlike the official establishment, however, they admitted women 
into mosques. Although these groups call for more political involvement, for the 
time being, religious education remains their primary concern. 

Lukoianov also described a new development: the founding in spring 1990 of 
the All Union Party of Islamic Revival. The party is officially registered in 
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Moscow, and by the beginning of 1991 it had nearly 10,000 members. It has 
branches in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan and party cells in Kirghizia and Turkmenia. 
Efforts by the Central Asian establishment to ban the party only increased its 
popularity, nearly trebling its membership. The All Union Party, he explained, 
considers religious education and the spread of ‘‘true’’ Islam as its main objective, 
along with the struggle against atheistic propaganda and oppression. Party 
members consider themselves ‘‘fundamentalists’’ because they wish to protect 
and spread the pillars of the faith as well as the Quran and the Sunna. Although 
the All Union Party supports Islamic renewal, it does not support the creation of 
an Islamic state independent from the Soviet Union. Lukoianov considered the 
Islamic movement in Soviet Central Asia a positive development because it seeks 
to bring more "enlightened" Islam to the masses through the elimination of 
“traditional ideology," which has stood in the way of ‘‘normal social develop- 
ment." 

Irina Zviagelskaia of IVAN cautioned against hasty conclusions about future 
developments in Central Asia. The upsurge in Islamic activism, she argued, is 
really a search for self-identity and a product of Gorbachev's reforms. The 
resurgence of interest in Islam is partly due to a cultural renaissance but also to 
the desire to identify with and receive economic assistance from rich Muslim 
nations. She cautioned that scholars should not underestimate the influence of 
decades of Soviet rule. Islamic **fundamentalism"' is now rising to fill a vacuum in 
Central] Asian leadership, and a negative reaction by the central government 
toward these groups will result in an anti-Soviet backlash. 

Khalid Masud noted the importance of transnational Islamic movements in 
Central Asia, calling attention to an international Islamic conference held in 
Tashkent in September 1990. At the meeting, an agreement was signed with the 
International Islamic University in Islamabad to facilitate publications, the 
training of students and teachers, and academic exchanges. Masud pointed out 
that the power of the ‘‘USSR Muslims Religious Board for Central Asia” to select 
exchange candidates serves to enhance its authority in the struggle among 
competing groups. 

Fleischer noted that the short ‘‘expeditions’’ to Soviet Central Asia, consist- 
ing primarily of outsiders, and the questions of interest to authorities in Moscow 
resembled inquiries by Ottoman officials in an earlier era. Jon Anderson of 
Catholic University observed that the discourse and practice of national and 
religious identities had become ‘‘multiple and polycentric,” making it impossible 
to define them by their relation to a single political center. Sergei Kan of 
Dartmouth College commented on how little was known of the experience and 
practice of Islam in local settings. The Soviet state had systematically destroyed 
the high-level Islamic leadership, so it was unrealistic to inquire about Islam 
among the elite. Kan was interested in seeing more analysis of the effects of Soviet 
secularization on the educated elite: How, for example, does an ‘‘authorized”’ 
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communist religious leader differ from an Iranian one? Several participants noted 
the importance of discerning changing religious beliefs among educated youth. 

When Lukoianov added that the lack of formal organization of most Islamic 
groups currently precludes their playing more active political roles, several 
participants pointed out that US scholars and diplomats had made similar 
appraisals of Islamic activist movements in Iran up to the last days of the Pahlavi 
dynasty. Indeed, the very lack of a discernible formal organization among Muslim 
activists in Central Asia protects them from control and manipulation by state 
authorities. It is thus not surprising that the only officially recognized group denies 
any explicit political objectives. Could it be officially sanctioned and do other- 
wise? 

James Bill, commenting on the situation in Tajikistan, said he foresees 
considerable instability in the region's future. Underlying the unrest are social and 
economic grievances against Moscow. Six hundred thousand unemployed Tajiks 
have no real political outlet except street demonstrations, and to those who 
wonder why these movements are not visible, Bill compared the situation to 
volcanic magma. ‘‘Populist Islam is always active," he explained. ‘‘When the 
pressure is unchecked, it eventually blows away the pinnacle of formal authority. 
One must take this magma of social movements into account before they burst to 
the surface.” 

Contemporary political movements in Tajikistan require several levels of 
analysis, Naumkin responded, although he cautioned that ‘‘we in Moscow still 
don't fully understand what is happening in Central Asia.’’ Ethnic identity is the 
first level of understanding, but the idea of a unified Tajik nation is still in flux 
because there are several separate identities.!? The second level of identification 
is regional. Many Tajik intellectuals feel culturally linked to Iran and Afghanistan, 
while others seek to create an overarching Central Asian identity. They are, 
however, pulled between ‘‘pure Tajik nationalism” and ''Islamic movements 
which hold that all Muslims belong to one community.” A third level is that of 
more localized cultural identities, most of which remain underground. 

Tajik identity is not easily definable, Naumkin said, because Tajiks are more 
divided between northern and southern communities than between communist 
and opposition movements. Northern hegemony in employment and political 
offices has often led to intra-Tajik conflict, which is aggravated by linguistic and 
cultural differences. Even Muslim activists are divided between anti-nationalist 
and nationalist groups. These local divisions and differences will play a major role 
in the future of Tajikistan. 


gum 
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AFGHANISTAN AND IRAN 


Gene Garthwaite of Dartmouth College cautioned against viewing tribe and 
state as self-contained systems; they have been interdependent throughout the 
history of both Afghanistan and Iran. In Iran, tribes cannot be defined, as some 
administrators have sought to do, as ‘‘permanent collective groups with fixed 
memberships and territories." Tribes in Iran were formed through political 
affiliations to local-level groups which were organized on principles of kinship, 
marriage, residence, economics, and political associations. On the other hand, he 
noted, the state can be defined as ‘‘a political entity characterized by territorial 
borders (even if vague), bureaucratic differentiation, some success at monopoliz- 
ing physical coercion, and some degree of legitimacy in extracting resources 
through duties and taxes, maintenance of order, regulation of goods and services, 
and rule over a socioeconomically stratified population.” 

According to Garthwaite, two periods of tribe-state relations can be differ- 
entiated historically: that of the pre-Pahlavi period prior to 1925 and that of the 
modern state in the Pahlavi and post-Pahlavi period. Through physical coercion 
and manipulation, Reza Shah set about creating a state in which local identities 
would be eclipsed and absorbed. This is in contrast to the previous Qajar dynasty 
when loyalty was first to Islam and second to the monarchy, on condition that the 
monarch defended and upheld the faith. 

Garthwaite explained that Reza Shah viewed the tribes as a threat to the unity 
and order of the centralized state, which was based ideologically on secular 
nationalism and Iranian identity. The 1979 Iranian Revolution and the formation 
of the Islamic republic ‘‘changed the essential ideology and symbols of the state, 
but not its form."' There is little room for tribal identity in postrevolutionary Iran, 
because the clergy are suspicious of tribal adherence to Shi'i norms. ‘‘The 
marginalization- of tribes which began under the Pahlavis has been carried, 
perhaps permanently, into the new post-Pahlavi state." 

Viktor Korgun of IVAN viewed the history of Afghanistan over the past two 
centuries as being characterized by a delicate balance among the state, tribes, and 
Islam. In the late 1950s, social reforms that threatened the traditional interests of 
the religious establishment led to a "'re-politicization" of Islam. The 1975 
rebellion, largely a protest against the regime's secular nature, was crushed, but 
the April 1978 coup upset a painstakingly recreated balance between Muslim 
leaders and the state.!! The new socialist regime wanted to destroy what they 
believed was an obsolete political and social system within Afghanistan. It 
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originally sought to disguise its motives, however, as a defense of "Islamic 
principles and democracy.” 

This secular, even atheist, regime, Korgun contended, was motivated less by 
enmity toward Islam than by a lack of understanding of the important role Islam 
plays in modern Afghan society. By 1979, this negative approach had precipitated 
an ‘‘ideological conflict" between Islamic forces and the state. Wide-scale 
repression of Islamic activists led to an erosion of support for the revolutionary 
regime that economic and social reforms could not offset. The dispatch of Soviet 
troops to Afghanistan in 1979 convinced the populace that the regime had 
betrayed Muslims to an aggressive atheist superpower. 

David Edwards of Williams College questioned some aspects of Korgun's 
presentation. According to Edwards, in his analysis of the failed April 1978 
“revolution,” Korgun seemed to absolve Soviet policymakers of responsibility 
for the decision to enter Afghanistan. He attributed the ensuing disaster to Afghan 
incompetence. Yet, by attributing the failure of the 1978 revolutionary govern- 
ment solely to overambitious goals, he seemed to absolve Afghan leaders of 
responsibility for the political chaos they initiated. Edwards also questioned how 
the "fragile balance’’ among tribe, state, and Islam was able to hold together for 
centuries only to collapse over a period of 10 years. He suggested considering 
"state," “tribe,” and "Islam" not as separate entities but as interdependent, 
changing, contextually variable concepts, as Garthwaite had done in his analysis 
of Iran. Like Garthwaite, Edwards suggested focusing more intensively on 
political activities among the generation of prerevolutionary university students in 
Kabul, whose ideas and loyalties later became polarized into ‘‘Marxist’’ and 
**Muslim'"' factions in the post-1978 conflict. 

Robert Canfield of Washington University, St. Louis, affirmed the need to 
define tribe and state contextually. He also suggested distinguishing between 
national minorities, like the Kurds, and tribes. ‘‘National minorities are those 
communities which spill out into other states, while tribes remain within the 
political boundaries of the state and do not seek autonomy from it. Because of 
their sense of oppression, national minority groups within a multi-state system 
may become more vocal for independence or autonomy.” Tribes, as such, are not 
a threat to the state in Afghanistan, but social and religious identities are. Such 
identities are not static, Canfield concluded, but change as political awareness 
becomes transformed. 


ISLAMIZATION IN PAKISTAN 


Richard Kurin of the Smithsonian Institution and Dimitri Novossyolov of 
IVAN highlighted different approaches to understanding Islamization in Pakistan. 
Kurin, as an anthropologist, had engaged in field research, but Novossyolov, 
while recognizing the merits of such an approach, had been unable to pursue such 
study. Despite his fluent Urdu, Soviet regulations prevailing at the time of his 
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residence in Pakistan in the early 1980s prohibited him from ‘‘unauthorized”’ 
contact with Pakistanis. 

Kurin assessed Islamization as it affected the lives of two Pakistanis: one a 
sayyid, a descendant of the Prophet, and a religious teacher who lived in a Punjabi 
village; the other, a former classical dancer in Karachi. He argued that Islam is not 
the only source for personal and collective identity, even in overwhelmingly 
Muslim countries, and that much Islamic tradition is appropriated from non- 
Muslim sources. ‘‘Muslims in Pakistan,” he contended, ‘‘are not merely passive 
recipients of attempts to define and institute an Islamic order.” Islamization 
empowered some institutions and ideas and lessened the dominance of others. 

. The sayyid, a member of an old and respected Punjabi family, is a farmer, a 
practitioner of traditional medicine, and a preacher. Prior to Muhammad Zia 
ul-Haq's Islamization program, the sayyid saw his role as helping villagers 
become better Muslims by setting an example. The government's program was 
important in that he no longer seemed to be a lone voice calling for reform. 

Kurin's second case, a dancer turned middle-aged housewife and mother, had 
migrated from India to Karachi following the partition of India. She and her family 
enjoyed successful dancing careers, undertaking international tours and receiving 
awards from the Pakistani government during the 1970s. The dancer reacted to 
Islamization by criticizing the building of mosques when hospitals, schools, and 
orphanages were needed. As a result, some of her neighbors derided her career as 
un-Islamic, causing her personal grief because she strongly identified herself as a 
faithful Muslim; she considered her dancing an expression of mental and physical 
discipline. Islamization prompted her family gradually to change the way they 
lived. Daily prayer and Quran reading became common in the household, and by 
1980 she had ended her dance career and given up her desire to start a dance 
school. 
Novossyolov sought to understand Islamization in Pakistan through an 

analysis of the zakat. Islamization was partly the result of Zia’s own piety and 
partly intended to broaden the social base of support for the military regime. 
Interest-free banking and zakat were important pillars of this program. The zakat 
. collection and distribution system involved the government's annual compulsory 
withdrawal of 2.5 percent of savings from all bank accounts on the first day of 
Ramadan. Distribution was overseen by the national Central Zakat Committee 
that worked in coordination with provincial and local committees to determine 
who received aid. In July 1988, there were more than 36,000 zakat committees and 
more than 250,000 individuals participating in the administration of the tax. 
Novossyolov saw many problems with the zakat system. One was that only 
individuals could be recipients. Another was that the accounts of zakat commit- 
tees, often maintained by illiterate and untrained individuals, went unaudited for 
years, thus encouraging corruption. The system was also politicized. Zakat 
committees, according to Novossyolov, became an instrument of political mobi- 
lization, as was seen in their pro-Zia propaganda efforts in 1984. Similarly, the 
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reestablishment of the Muslim League in 1986 was aided by zakat committees. In 
the 1988 and 1990 election campaigns, opposing parties used zakat committees as 
springboards for votes. Benazir Bhutto’s government attempted to federalize the 
zakat system to prevent opposing parties from utilizing local committees as 
political weapons, but the dismissal of her government in August 1990 prevented 
further changes in the system. To strengthen provincial control over zakat funds, 
however, the Mian Nawaz Sharif government established the Bayt al-Mal, an 
Islamic house of charity. Unfortunately, Novossyolov said, it has proven to be 
more efficient at propaganda than at charity. 

Islamization, Khalid Masud noted, can be viewed from several perspectives. 
It can be seen as the integral control of religious institutions by the government or 
as control of political and economic structures by the ulama. It can also be viewed 
as the implementation of sharia, but without a resolution of the question of the 
nature and interpretation of sharia. In addition, Islamization can be defined as a 
form of opposition to both capitalism and socialism or merely as social reform. 
Both Kurin and Novossyolov focused on specific points that need to be consid- 
ered in understanding the wider process of Islamization in Pakistan. Both 
recognized that socioeconomic structures had been little changed by Islamization 
in Pakistan and that the influence of the political-military elite remained strong. 

Esposito commented on the irony that the first stage of Islamization in 
Pakistan, as elsewhere, had been repressive—taxes and punishments and no 
democratization. Some Pakistanis have pointed to the incompatibility of Islam- 
ization and martial law; others have argued that Islamization needs to be pursued 
more vigorously. Edwards noted the complementarity of Kurin’s and Novossy- 
olov’s positions: one shows the consequences of state-wide transformations on 
individuals, the other focuses on how bureaucratic decisions and structures are 
articulated with society-wide processes. 


CONCLUSION 


Robert McC. Adams, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, commented 
on the importance of specialized knowledge in developing effective foreign policy 
options. Scholars concerned with the Middle East, he said, have become marginal 
in US policy circles. Soviet participants commented that their experience has 
been the same. Given these circumstances, Adams urged scholars to play a larger 
role in making their knowledge available to a wider public. 

Masud commented that until recently ignorance of Islam was a problem in 
Europe and North America. Now this has been replaced by a fear of Islam. Masud 
and others also commented on differences between Soviet and US approaches to 
understanding Islam. In interpreting specific political developments, however, the 
approaches of Soviet and US contributors were often indistinguishable. More- 
over, there was considerable internal diversity in both scholarly communities. 
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Naumkin commented on the value of field research in investigating issues as 
diverse as Islamization in Pakistan and the structure of the Palestinian intifada. 
Many of the decisions affecting the Palestinian uprising are not made by 
recognized formal leaders but by anonymous ‘‘street’’ leaders. The same can be 
said for the emerging leadership in Central Asia. These "underground" move- 
ments have not been adequately studied by scholars. He also cautioned against 
the tendency to dismiss Islamic activists as ‘‘fanatics’’: "These are people who 
carefully calculate their political steps and we should deal with them on this 
basis."' 

One major difference between the US and Soviet participants was in the 
theoretical assumptions and organizational frameworks for interpreting political 
and religious movements. US participants were aware of the theoretical assump- 
tions implicit in their analyses of topics as diverse as foreign policy and ethnic, 
national, and religious identities. Soviet participants for the most part viewed 
“theory” with skepticism, in part because of the term's link to Marxist doctrine. 
One participant commented that Soviet problems were too “‘real’’ to be con- 
cerned with ''theory'" and ''speculation." Others, however, felt that learning 
Western concepts and techniques for analyzing ethnic, national, and religious 
identities offered a sounder base for approaching these issues than did the existing 
Soviet ones. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE SESSIONS 
Session 1: Traditions of Scholarly Inquiry 


Mikhail B. Piotrovsky, The Hermitage, Leningrad 
“Islam Political: Can the Past Predict the Future?” 


Maria F. Vidiassova, Moscow State University 
“Ibn Khaldoun and Islamic History” 


A. Kevin Reinhart, Dartmouth College 
*"The Limits of Expertise" 


Discussants: John Esposito, College of the Holy Cross 
Clifford Geertz, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 


Session 2: Soviet Central Asia 


Martha B. Olcott, Colgate University 
*'IAmagining Politics: National Identity and Political Stability in Soviet Central 
Asia" 


Alexandr K. Lukoianov, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
*"The Study of Islam in Soviet Central Asia" 


Discussants: Irina Zviagelskaia, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
Karen I. Blu, New York University 
Sergei Kan, Dartmouth College 


Session 3: Iran and Afghanistan 


Viktor G. Korgun, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
“A Failed Revolution? State, Islam, and Tribe in Afghanistan" 


Gene R. Garthwaite, Dartmouth College 
*"Tribe and Nationalism in Iran: Kurds and Bakhtiyari"' 


Discussants: David B. Edwards, Williams College 
Vyacheslav Ya. Belokrenitsky, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
Robert Canfield, Washington University, St. Louis 
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Session 4: Arabs in Israel and the Occupied Territories 
Dimitri V. Makarov, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
* Arab Nationalist and Religious Movements in Israel and the Genie Ter- 
ritories: A Soviet Dissertation Research Proposal" 


Discussants: Ian S. Lustick, Dartmouth College 
Vitaly V. Naumkin, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 


Session 5: Islamic States 


Cornell H. Fleischer, Washington University, St. Louis 
“Ottoman State, Islamic State" 


Vyacheslav Ya. Belokrenitsky, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
“Islam and the State in Pakistan" 


Discussants: Clifford Geertz, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
Muhammad Khalid Masud, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad 


Session 6: Pakistan 


Richard Kurin, Smithsonian Institution 
**Islamization in Pakistan: The Sayyid and the Dancer" 


Dimitri B. Novossyolov, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
‘The Islamization of Welfare in Pakistan" 


Discussants: Muhammad Khalid Masud, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad 

Vitaly V. Naumkin, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 

John Esposito, College of the Holy Cross 

Session 7: Round Table 
*"The Gulf Crisis” 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION SESSIONS 
Session 8: The Arabian Peninsula 

Dale F. Eickelman, Dartmouth College 


“Religion, Nation, and State in the Arabian Peninsula: The Imagination of 
Local and Collective Identities” 
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Vitaly V. Naumkin, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
“Tribe, Family, and State in Mahra and Socotra: Traditional Identities in a 
Changing World’’ 


Discussants: Jill Crystal, University of Michigan 
Norman Cigar, US Department of the Army 


Session 9: The Great Powers and the Middle East 


Georgy M. Kornienko, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
**Soviet Policy in the Middle East: A Practitioner's Interpretation" 


Richard W. Cottam, University of Pittsburgh 
“US Policy and the Cold War in the Middle East: The Assumptions, the Im- 
pact, and the Lessons Learned"' 


Discussants: Irina Zviagelskaia, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
Shaul Bakhash, George Mason University 
James A. Bill, College of William and Mary 


Session 10: Muslims in Multi-National, Multi-Ethnic States 


James A. Bill, College of William and Mary 
“Religion and Politics in Central Asia: Tajikistan” 


Yvonne Y. Haddad, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
‘The Challenge of Muslim ‘Minorityness’: The American Experience" 


Discussants: Martha B. Olcott, Colgate University p 
Jon W. Anderson, Catholic University 
Alexandr K. Lukoianov, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 
Muhammad Khalid Masud, Islamic Research Institute, Pakistan 


Session 11: Round Table 
**Policy and Scholarship in the Study of Muslim Societies" 
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Arab Nationalism, Oil, and the 
Political Economy of 
Dependency 

By Abbas Alnasrawi : 
Contending that Arab economic develop- 
ment was shaped by Arab nationalist 
thought, the emergence of the oil inc 

in the Arab region, and the integration of 
Arab economies into the international 
economic system, Alnasrawi analyzes the 
evolution of each of the three forces and 
their impact on the evolution of the Arab 
economies. 

Greenwood. 1991. 232 pages. 

0-313-27610-2. $45.00. 

Cities and Caliphs 

On the Genesis of Arab Muslim 
Urbanism 

By Nezar AlSayyad à 
AlSayyad examines the extraordinary 
characteristics of Islamic urbanism and the 
process by which cities were physically 
transformed by Islamic culture, religion, 
and its leaders. 

Greenwood. 1991. 208 pages. 

0-313-27791.5. $39.95. 


The Superpowers and the 
Syrian-Israeli Conflict 
By Helena Cobban 
“Cobban raises key questions. She is cor- 
rect in supposing that the Syrian-Israeli 
dispute is a function of local rivalry rather 
than the outcome of interpower strife. 
Consequently, the powers have trouble 
forcing their partners into meaningful 
moves when peace is at stake. . . . Herein 
is a good and detailed portrayal of both 
the military aspect of these relations and 
the balance of power." 

Ze'ev Schiff, Defense Editor 

Ha'aretz 

Praeger. 1991. 208 pages. 
0-275-93944-8. $19.95. 


Palestinians Between Israel and 
Jordan 

Squaring the Triangle 

By Raphael Israeli 

Israeli analyzes existing options to the Pal- 
estinian problem, finds them wanting, and 
proposes a new avenue for conflict resolu- 
tion: the partition of Palestine/Israel be- 
tween its two peoples—Palestinian Arabs 
and Zionist Jews. 

Praeger. 1991. 216 pages. 

0-275-93938-3. $45.00. 


Foreign Aid and Economic 
Development in the Middle East 
Egypt, Syria, and Jordan 

By Victor Lavy and Eliezer Sheffer 
Egypt, Syria, and Jordan all enjoyed an 
economic boom in the 1970s which 
turned into financial crisis in the 1980s. 
This study analyzes the political, eco- 
nomic, and social similarities and differ- 
ences among the three countries and 
piapanis both the internal and external 


actors that contributed most significantly 
‘to their economic declines. 
Praeger. 1991. 184 pages. 
0-275-93827-1. $39.95. 


The Palestine Liberation 
Organization 
From Armed Struggle to the 


Declaration of Independence 

By Jamal R. Nassar 

This book investigates the PLO’s role in 
regional and international politics and un- 
veils the dynamics of the power relation- 
ships responsible for the organization’s 
successes and failures. 

Praeger. 1991. 256 pages. 

0-275-93779-8. $42.95. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


FBIS, Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Daily Report—Middle East & North Africa and 
South Asia; Western Europe 

FT, Financial Times 

JP, The Jerusalem Post 

NYT, The New York Times 

WP, The Washington Post 

WSJ, The Wall Street Journal 


Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon 
1991 


Apr. 16: Israeli settlers moved into Revava, the 
first settlement that the Israeli government elected 
in June 1990 allowed to open in the West Bank. 
[417 NYT] 

Israeli foreign minister David Levy denied that 

his government had promised the United States in 
February that it would not build new settlements in 
the occupied territories. Reports at that time said 
Israel had made such an agreement to secure the 
release of $400 million in housing loan guarantees. 
[4/17 FBIS] 
Apr. 17: In Beirut, the previously unknown Martyr 
Abu Jihad Group claimed responsibility for the 15 
January assassination in Tunis of Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) leaders Salah Khalaf and 
Hayal Abd al-Hamid and of Khalaf’s aide, Muham- 
mad Fakr Umari. [4/18 FBIS] 


Chronology 


April 16, 1991-July 15, 1991 


In the second such incident in 36 hours, a gun- 
man ambushed workers from Kibbutz Neve Ur in 
the Jordan River Valley. One Israeli and the gun- 
man were killed. The Israeli military alleged the 
gunman was a member of the Jordanian army and 
the Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS). [4/18 
WP] 

Apr. 19: In his third visit to the Middle East in 
three weeks, US secretary of state James Baker 
held talks with Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Shamir and Israeli foreign minister Levy to pro- 
pose Israeli compromises that were necessary for 
the peace process to advance. [4/20 NYT] 

Apr. 20: After meeting in Jerusalem with a three- 
member Palestinian delegation led by Faisal al- 
Husseini, US secretary of state Baker traveled to 
Amman for talks with Jordanian king Hussein on 
the US peace initiative. [4/21 NYT] 

Apr. 21: US secretary of state Baker continued his 
efforts to promote a Middle East peace conference 
during talks with Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak in Cairo and with Saudi king Fahd and 
Saudi foreign minister Saud al-Faysal in Jidda. 
[4/22 NYT] 

Before meeting with Baker, Saudi officials con- 

firmed reports that Saudi Arabia would not partic- 
ipate in the US-proposed Middle East peace 
conference. [4/22 WP] 
Apr. 22: Israeli soldiers shot and killed two Pales- 
tinian fighters who had illegally crossed the Leba- 
nese border into Israel. They were reportedly from 
Fatah-The Uprising. [4/23 NYT] 

Israeli military forces detained Hamdi Faraj, a 
Palestinian journalist from the Duhaysha camp 
who was in charge of the Bethlehem Press Office. 
[4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: In Damascus, US secretary of state Baker 
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met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad to discuss 
the US Middle East peace initiative. 

Ha'aretz reported that Gush Emunin settlers had 
established a new settlement called Talmon Bet 
about 10 kilometers northwest of Ramallah. [4/23 
FBIS] 

An Israeli court demoted Col. Yehuda Meir to 
private for ordering his troops in January 1988 to 
smash the bones of Palestinian demonstrators. 
(4/24 FT] 

Al-Quds radio reported that, in meetings in 
Tunis, the PLO Central Committee had decided to 
increase the membership of the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) to allow representatives from all 
Palestinian organizations to participate. [4/24 
FBIS] 

An Israeli court sentenced Arif Hasan Abu Sul- 
tan, a 25-year-old Palestinian from Rafah, to life in 
prison for killing a prisoner at Qezi‘ot prison. The 
victim was suspected of collaborating with Israeli 
authorities. [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: PLO leaders at the Central Committee 
meeting in Tunis agreed to consider the US Middle 
East peace initiative. [4/25 FT] 

Apr. 25: Following consultations between Soviet 
foreign minister Alexandr Bessmertnykh and US 
secretary of state Baker, the Soviet Union formally 
agreed to co-sponsor a Middle East peace confer- 
ence with the United States. [4/26 NYT] 

Apr. 26: Before returning to Washington, US sec- 
retary of state Baker met with Israeli prime minis- 
ter Shamir in Jerusalem in an effort to determine 
Israel’s precise position toward a regional peace 
conference. [4/27 NYT] 

Apr. 28: Three months after his arrest for allegedly 
spying for Iraq, Israeli authorities released Pales- 
tinian leader Sari Nusaybah from administrative 
detention. [4/29 NYT] 

Apr. 30: Anne Ley, a 64-year-old French woman, 
was stabbed to death by an unidentified assailant in 
Bethlehem. 

Israeli authorities allowed Hebron University to 

reopen three years after closing it for ‘security 
reasons." Bir Zayt University near Ramallah, al- 
Najah University in Nablus, and Gaza’s Islamic 
University remained closed. [5/1 NYT] 
May 1: Despite a request from US secretary of 
state Baker that he not schedule the meeting, US 
secretary of housing Jack Kemp met with Israeli 
housing minister Ariel Sharon at the Israeli em- 
bassy in Washington. [5/2 NYT] 

Israeli forces arrested Halid al-Saqri, an 18-year- 
old Bedouin from near Bethlehem, in connection 
with the murder of French tourist Ann Ley the 
previous day in Bethlehem. 

The Unified National Command of the Uprising 
issued Call No. 70 which designated fewer strike 
days in May than during previous months of the 
intifada. [5/3 FBIS] 

The body of Hammadiyah Muhammad Hamdan, 
a 27-year-old suspected collaborator, was found in 
his office in Khan Yunis. [5/6 FBIS] 


May 2: Israel formally protested the ‘‘inappropri- 
ate" behavior of the Bush administration in refus- 
ing to allow a meeting between US secretary of 
housing Kemp and Israeli housing minister Sharon 
to take place in Kemp's office. [5/3 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that US secretary 
of state Baker had asked Israeli prime minister 
Shamir to consider participating in talks involving 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and a delegation of Palestin- 
ians, rather than in a regional conference as previ- 
ously suggested. [5/2 WP] 

Betzelem, an Israeli human rights organization, 
reported that, in April, 26 Palestinians were killed 
by other Palestinians and 6 by the Israeli military. 

Near Janin, unidentified assailants shot and 
killed Muhammad Abu Khayr, a 40-year-old al- 
leged collaborator. 

In the Jabalya camp, an unidentified alleged 
informer shot and killed his alleged attacker, Ghas- 
sam Abu Nida, 22. [5/3 JP] 

In Gaza, Hasan Abu Jarrad, a 19-year-old from 
Bayt Hanun, died in al-Shifa Hospital from wounds 
sustained when Israeli soldiers shot him in October 
1990. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 5: The Arab League’s Boycott of Israel Office 
dropped 10 companies, including Coca-Cola, from 
the list of organizations banned for their relations 
with Israel and added 110 companies to the list. [5/6 
WSJ] 

May 8: Soviet foreign minister Bessmertnykh be- 
gan a tour of the Middle East with meetings with 
Syrian president Asad in Damascus. [5/9 WP] 

Local authorities in Rabba‘ found the bodies of 

47-year-old Abd al-Karim al-Zir and 55-year-old 
Huriyya Najid Nazal. They were said to be collab- 
orators. [5/10 FBIS] 
May 9: After meeting with Jordanian king Hussein 
in Amman, Soviet foreign minister Bessmertnykh 
criticized Israel for expanding settlements in the 
occupied territories and said the settlements pre- 
cluded the initiation of a Middle East peace pro- 
cess. [5/10 WP] 

The Israeli army canceled its order to demolish 

Munzir Abdallah’s house. In April, an Israeli 
soldier had killed Abdallah, a 33-year-old Pales- 
tinian, after he hit another soldier with his car. 
[5/11 NYT] 
May 10: In Jerusalem, Soviet foreign minister 
Bessmertnykh met with Israeli prime minister 
Shamir. The meeting did not yield the expected 
renewal of full Soviet-Israeli diplomatic relations. 
Bessmertnykh was the highest ranking Soviet offi- 
cial ever to visit Israel. [5/11] NYT] 

Prince Bandar bin Sultan, Saudi ambassador to 
the United States, informed US secretary of state 
Baker that the members of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) had agreed to be represented by 
GCC secretary-general Abdallah Bishara at the 
opening session of a Middle East peace conference 
and in subsequent bilateral talks. [5/11 WP] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Labor Party 
chairman Shimon Peres held an unscheduled talk 


with US president George Bush in Washington the 
previous week during a meeting with US national 
security advisor Brent Scowcroft. [5/10 JP] 

May 11: In Damascus, on the first leg of his fourth 
trip to the Middle East since the end of the Gulf 
War, US secretary of state Baker met President 
Asad. [5/12 NYT] 

May 12: Syrian president Asad rejected a US 
compromise formula for a Middle East peace con- 
ference. [5/13 NYT] 

US secretary of state Baker and Soviet foreign 
minister Bessmertnykh met in Cairo to discuss 
prospects for a jointly sponsored Middle East 
peace conference. The two officials also met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak. [5/13 FT, FBIS] 

Palestinian lawyer and journalist Ziad Abu Ziad 

was released from prison after serving six months 
in administrative detention for allegedly inciting 
youth to participate in the intifada. [5/17 JP] 
May 14: In talks with US secretary of state Baker, 
Jordanian king Hussein said Jordan would partici- 
pate in a Middle East peace conference as part of a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, as long as the 
delegation had the blessing of ‘‘our Palestinian 
brethren.” In previous talks, Hussein had called 
explicitly for the approval of the PLO. Baker then 
drove to Jerusalem by way of the Allenby Bridge 
for meetings with a Palestinian delegation led by 
Faisal al-Husseini. [5/15 NYT] 

Soviet foreign minister Bessmertnykh returned 
to Syria to meet with Syrian foreign minister Faruq 
al-Sharaa before meeting with PLO leader Yasir 
Arafat in Geneva. [5/15 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that, according to 
the East Jerusalem-based Coordinating Committee 
of International Non-Governmental Organizations, 
Israel had confiscated at least 7,500 acres of West 
Bank land in March and April and had closed off an 
additional 10,000 acres for possible seizure. [5/14 
WP] 

Ibrahim Hindi, a 45-year-old Palestinian from 
Huwwarah, was found stabbed to death. Neither 
Palestinian nor Israeli authorities knew why he had 
been stabbed. [5/16 FBIS] 

The body of Ahmad Ayyash, a 47-year-old Pal- 
estinian, was found with stab wounds in al-Birah. 
(5/15 FBIS] 

Several masked men allegedly beat to death Fahi 
al-Nasir Abu Tayim, a 42-year-old resident of Bani 
Suhaylah. [5/16 FBIS] 

May 15: In Jerusalem, Israeli foreign minister Levy 
and Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens told US 
secretary of state Baker that Israel would not 
participate in the US-proposed Middle East peace 
conference. [5/16 NYT] 

May 16: The Israeli High Court of Justice rejected 
an appeal against the expulsion of Gaza residents 
Jamal Yasin Hasan Abu Habil, Muhin Muhammad 
Masalim, Hashim Muhammad Ali Dahlan, and 
Jamal Abd al-Rabbah Abu Radin, who had been 
ordered deported 24 March for allegedly directing 
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and participating in violent acts against Israel. [5/17 
FBIS] 

Following four hours of talks with Israeli prime 
minister Shamir, US secretary of state Baker left 
Israel without reaching agreement on the parame- 
ters of a Middle East peace conference. [5/17 NYT] 
May 17: The ‘‘Unified National Leadership” alleg- 
edly claimed responsibility for shooting and killing 
Umar Shahin, a 47-year-old Palestinian with Israeli 
citizenship. He was murdered in East Jerusalem. 
[5/20 FBIS] 

Israel deported to Jordan Ahmad Muhammad 
Ajaj, a 25-year-old Palestinian from the Jabal al- 
Mukabar camp accused of ‘‘committing several 
security offenses.” [5/23 FBIS] 

May 18: The Israeli army deported to Lebanon the 
four Palestinians from Gaza whose appeal against 
expulsion was rejected by Israeli authorities on 16 
May. [5/19 NYT] 

May 20: The previously unknown ‘‘Supreme Coun- 
cil of Students” issued a leaflet in the West Bank 
denouncing the Palestinian delegation that met 
with US secretary of state Baker on 14 May. [5/23 
FBIS] 

May 21: Al-Hamishmar reported that Maj. Gen. 
Dani Rothschild, Israeli commander of activities in 
the occupied territories, canceled 1974 orders for 
IDF soldiers to search the bodies and possessions 
of Palestinians crossing bridges into Jordan. [5/23 
FBIS] 

Israeli settlers moved into Kanaf, a new settle- 
ment in the Golan Heights. It was at least the 
fourth new settlement opened since the end of the 
Gulf War. [5/22 NYT] 

Yesh Gvul reported that Li'or Uvshani, 18, was 
sentenced to one week in jail for refusing to serve 
with the Israeli army in the occupied territories, 
and Ami'el Vardi, 36, was sentenced to 29 days on 
the same charge. [5/23 FBIS] 

May 22: In a speech before the US Congress, US 
secretary of state Baker stated that Israeli settle- 
ments in the occupied territories were the largest 
obstacle to peace in the Middle East. [5/23 NYT] 

Id-Salim Sulayman Hijazi, 12, was killed in Ra- 
fah when an object, allegedly a bomb he and his 
15-year-old brother Riyad were planting, exploded. 

In al-Birah, masked men shot and killed Tahir 
Muhammad Danyal, a 65-year-old former mukhtar. 
[5/24 FBIS] 

May 23: In a "personal, public appeal," US pres- 
ident Bush asked Israel to bring its settlement 
policy "under control" and to stop building and 
expanding settlements in the occupied territories 
so the peace process could advance. [5/24 JP] 
May 24: For the third time in three months, the 
United Nations (UN) Security Council unani- 
mously called on Israel to stop deporting Palestin- 
ians. Israel had deported 70 Palestinians since 
December 1988. [5/25 NYT] 

May 26: In Damascus, following meetings with 
Syrian president Asad, PLO official Faruq Qad- 
dumi announced the normalization of PLO-Syrian 
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relations, marking the end of an eight-year rift. 
[5/29 FBIS, NYT] 

May 28: In Damascus, a PLO delegation led by 
Faruq Qaddumi met with a Palestinian National 
Salvation Front delegation led by Khalid Fahum to 
discuss a possible reconciliation. 

In Athens, a special judicial panel granted Italy’s 
request to extradite Abd al-Rahim Khalid, a Pales- 
tinian sentenced to life in prison in absentia for 
planning the 1985 Achille Lauro hijacking. Khalid 
was arrested 5 March in Athens on other unrelated 
charges. [5/29 NYT] 

May 29: The Unified National Command of the 
Uprising issued a leaflet condemning killings of 
Palestinians by other Palestinians. 

In a Hebron preparatory school, three men 
stabbed and killed Fawzi Dundis, a 35-year-old 
suspected collaborator. [5/31 JP] 

June 1: Israeli soldiers shot and killed an infiltrator 
from Jordan and chased a second infiltrator back 
across the border. [6/2 NYT] 

During a meeting in Lisbon, US secretary of 

state Baker gave Syrian foreign minister Sharaa a 
letter from US president Bush for Syrian president 
Asad regarding the peace process. [6/2 WP] 
June 2: In response to a public proposal by Jorda- 
nian king Hussein to hold ‘‘face-to-face contacts” 
with Israeli leaders, Israeli foreign minister Levy 
said Israel was ''ready to meet him at any time or 
any place, with no delay." Both leaders said the 
meetings could take place in Jerusalem or Amman. 
Hussein's proposal was published the previous 
week in Le Point. [6/3 NYT, 6/4 FBIS] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 
71 of the Unified National Command. [6/3 FBIS] 
June 4: In a speech in Tel Aviv, Israeli prime 
minister Shamir stated that Israeli control of the 
occupied territories was ‘‘subject to negotiations.” 
[6/6 WP] 

June 5: Following talks between Israeli foreign 
minister Levy and senior representatives from the 
European Community (EC), Israel agreed to EC 
participation in a future Middle East peace confer- 
ence. [6/6 WP] 

June 6: In response to a letter from US president 
Bush urging Israel to compromise on key terms for 
a Middle East peace conference, Israeli prime 
minister Shamir said that this was impossible be- 
cause of the direction of the peace process and that 
UN involvement was ‘‘derailing the real purpose” 
of setting up bilateral talks between Israel and the 
Arab states. [6/7 WP, 6/8 NYT] 

Israeli activist Abie Nathan ended a 40-day hun- 

ger strike intended to pressure the Israeli govern- 
ment to repeal a law forbidding Israelis to meet 
with members of the PLO. Nathan's bid was 
unsuccessful. [6/7 NYT] 
June 9: The Washington Post reported that the 
preceding week in Nablus armed factions of Pales- 
tinian youths had battled for control of the casbah. 
[6/9 WP] 


June 10: Israeli prime minister Shamir demanded 
that Israel be given the power to veto the partici- 
pation of any Palestinian named to a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation to the proposed Middle East 
peace conference. [6/11 NYT] 

Israel announced a three-year suspension of in- 
come and property taxes in the West Bank and 
Gaza. [6/11 FT] $ 
June 11: In an interview with the Financial Times, 
Egyptian president Mubarak accused Israeli prime 
minister Shamir of undermining the Middle East 
peace process and called on Shamir to be flexible in 
order to allow peace to prevail. [6/12 FT] 

June 12: The Greek government ordered six PLO 
diplomats and twenty Palestinian students to leave 
the country because of their involvement in a 19 
April attack on the British consulate in Patras in 
which seven people were killed. [6/13 NYT] 

June 13: In Washington, US secretary of state 
Baker met with Israeli foreign minister Levy to 
continue discussions on the US Middle East peace 
initiative. [6/14 NYT] 

June 14: A delegation of Labor Alignment Knesset 
members returned from Cairo after holding meet- 
ings with Egyptian officials. [6/14 FBIS] 

June 18: In a letter delivered by Israeli foreign 
minister Levy to Israeli prime minister Shamir, US 
president Bush promised that, during any peace 
talks, the United States would veto UN Security 
Council resolutions affecting the Middle East peace 
process. [6/19 NYT] 

June 19: In Hebron, the results were announced of 
the previous day's Chamber of Commerce elec- 


‘tions: six seats went to HAMAS candidates, four 


to "mainstream PLO” candidates, and one to an 
independent. More than 90 percent of eligible vot- 
ers participated in the elections, the first Chamber 
of Commerce elections since 1964. [6/20 NYT] 

Israeli special investigators arrested two uniden- 
tified Israeli settlers and charged them with the 
January 1991 death of Hamdallah Radi Aunah, a 
22-year-old Palestinian, and the April 1991 death of 
Jamal Duakat, a 50-year-old Palestinian. [6/21 JP] 
June 22: Kamal Tabanja, a 35-year-old Palestinian 
from Ramallah, announced the formation of the 
Palestinian National Party. The party advocated 
peaceful opposition to the Israeli occupation and 
support for the establishment of a Jordanian-affili- 
ated Palestinian state in the occupied territories. 
[6/23 NYT] 

June 23: Israeli officials released 89 Palestinian 
prisoners in honor of Id al-Adha. [6/24 NYT] 
June 27: Libya denied allegations by French au- 
thorities associating high-level Libyan officials with 
planning the bombings of Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Lockerbie in 1988 and of Union des Transports 
Aériens (UTA) Flight 772 over Niger in 1989. [6/27 
WP, 6/28 NYT] 

Tayyib Abd al-Rahim, PLO representative in 
Amman, said the PLO was willing to participate in 
a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to a Middle 
East peace conference. [6/28 FBIS] 


Unidentified men assassinated Ibrahim Abu 
Sharar, a 37-year-old Palestinian from Gaza. [7/2 
FBIS] 

Six unidentified settlers were arrested for break- 
ing windows, burning a car and fields, random 
shooting, and stealing in Bayt Umrin, north of 
Nablus. [6/28 JP] 

June 29: In Tunis, Israeli activist Abie Nathan met 
with PLO leader Arafat for the third time. [6/30 
WP] 

July 1: The Israeli Housing Ministry established a 
special office to oversee settlement activity in the 
West Bank and Gaza. [7/2 FBIS] 

The Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP) claimed that a group of its fight- 
ers had attacked an Israeli military patrol in Gaza. 
[7/3 FBIS] 

July 2: Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call 
No. 72 of the Unified National Command. 

According to the Associated Press, 11 Palestin- 
ians were killed in the occupied territories in June. 
Betzelem reported that Israeli army gunfire killed 3 
Palestinians in June. [7/3 FBIS] 

July 3: Israeli soldier Ehud Ben Mordechai, 26, 
was killed in a missile attack by unidentified assail- 
ants at an army post near the Syrian border. The 
preceding week, Israeli soldiers killed five guerril- 
las allegedly trying to infiltrate. [7/4 WP] 

July 4: Two unidentified men attacked and stabbed 
Ramallah mayor Nicola Akela, 45. [7/5 NYT] 
July 6: A group of masked men shot and killed 
Mazhin Abu Suway, a 23-year-old Palestinian from 
Artus. [7/10 FBIS] 

July 9: Three men attacked and killed Lutfi Abu 
Ra's, 26, in al-Shifa hospital in Gaza. He was a 
suspected collaborator. [7/12 FBIS] 

July 14: In an extensive letter to US president 
Bush, Syrian president Asad expressed his willing- 
ness to participate in the US-proposed Middle East 
peace conference. Asad said the US plan repre- 
sented an ‘‘acceptable basis for achieving a com- 
prehensive solution.” (7/15 NYT] 

July 15: In response to Syria’s acceptance of the 
US proposal the previous day, Israeli prime minis- 
ter Shamir’s office said Israel would not compro- 
mise its position regarding a Middle East peace 
conference. [7/16 NYT] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Regional Affairs, Iran, Kuwait, Libya 


1991 

June 4: In Vienna, the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) voted to maintain a 
22.3 million barrel per day (bpd) production ceiling 
and a $21 a barrel benchmark. OPEC ministers 
rejected Iraq's request that the cartel send a letter 
to the United Nations urging it to end sanctions 
against Iraq. 
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Crude oil prices fell 11 cents to $21.02 a barrel. 
[6/5 NYT] 

OPEC elected Venezuelan oil minister Celestino 
Armas president, and Nigerian oil minister Jibril 
Amino was elected vice president. [6/5 FBIS] 
June 11: The US Treasury Department issued 
Coastal Corporation of Texas a license to import 
2.5 million barrels of Iranian crude oil. It was the 
first Iranian crude imported to the United States 
since 1987. [6/12 WSJ] 

July 1: The first producer-consumer oil dialogue, 
sponsored by France and Venezuela, convened in 
Paris. The dialogue was intended to stabilize the oil 
market through better producer-consumer rela- 
tions. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 8: The New York Times reported that the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) had released 
figures showing OPEC output at 22.6 million bpd in 
June, some 300,000 barrels over its production 
ceiling. [7/8 NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon 


1991 

Apr. 27: Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani said that, in talks in Riyadh, Saudi king 
Fahd had agreed to seek closer ties with Iran as 
part of efforts to enhance regional security. [4/29 
WP] 

May 2: Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani left 
Turkey after four days of meetings with President 
Turgut Ozal. It marked the conclusion of his first 
state visits abroad since becoming president in July 
1989. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 9: Morocco and Iran reestablished ties sev- 
ered in 1979. [5/10 FT] 

May 15: In Cairo, the Arab League unanimously 
elected Egyptian foreign minister Ismat Abd al- 
Majid as secretary-general. [5/16 NYT] 

May 27: The first group of Iranians to participate in 
the hajj since 1987 left for Saudi Arabia. 

Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens called for 

an international conference between Middle East- 
ern countries and major arms suppliers to discuss 
ways to curtail the conventional arms race in the 
region. [5/28 WP] 
May 29: US president George Bush proposed a 
five-point plan for arms control in the Middle East. 
It called for major arms suppliers to identify and 
limit the sale of the most destabilizing kinds of 
conventional weapons; a freeze on buying, produc- 
ing, and testing surface-to-surface ballistic missiles 
with the goal of eliminating them; a ban on the 
production and acquisition of enriched uranium 
and plutonium; a commitment by all countries in 
the region to sign a global ban on poison gas 
weapons; and, a commitment by them to abide by 
a 1972 ban on biological weapons. [5/30 NYT] 
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May 30: In Tel Aviv, US defense secretary Richard 
Cheney announced plans to supply Israel with 10 
used F-15 fighter planes and to spend about $210 
million toward research on an Israeli anti-missile 
system. [5/31 WP] 

June 4: US defense secretary Cheney announced 
that the United States would sell 20 Apache heli- 
copters to the United Arab Emirates and 6 to 
Bahrain. [6/5 NYT, FT] 

June 5: In Tehran, Saudi foreign minister Saud 
al-Faysal met with Iranian foreign minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati. It was the first visit by a Saudi 
official to Iran in 12 years. [6/6 FT] 

June 28: Iranian foreign minister Velayati an- 
nounced that Tehran and Riyadh had agreed to 
establish ties at the ambassadorial level. [6/28 
FBIS] 

July 4: Egyptian foreign minister Amr Muhammad 
Musa unveiled a Middle East arms control initia- 
tive, proposed by Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak, that called for a ban on nuclear weapons 
and on other weapons of mass destruction. Mubar- 
ak's plan called on the UN to participate in efforts 
to implement strict arms control in the region. [7/5 
NYT] 

July 9: At the conclusion of a two-day meeting in 
Paris, the five permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council agreed to work for the 
elimination from the Middle East of all weapons of 
mass destruction and to comply with ‘‘rules of 
restraint’? when agreeing to conventional arms 
transfers. [7/10 NYT] 

July 14: Chinese prime minister Li Peng left Ku- 
wait after a nine-day tour of the Middle East that 
also included stops in Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria. [7/15 FBIS] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1991 


Apr. 16: In the latest of an unspecified number of 
alleged cease-fire violations by both Iran and Iraq, 
Iraq withdrew after a two-mile raid into Iran. [4/17 
WP] 

Apr. 20: Iraq's permanent representative to the 
United Nations Abd al-Amir al-Anbari submitted 
complaints to secretary-general Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar concerning four Iranian cease-fire viola- 
tions during April. [4/22 FBIS] 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
1991 


Apr. 16: US president George Bush announced 
expanded plans for a US-led relief effort in north- 
ern Iraq, including the establishment of a ''safe 
haven" for Kurds. US special forces units moved 
into the region to begin looking for sites for West- 
ern-run refugee camps. [4/18 NYT, WSJ] 


Abd al-Amir al-Anbari, Iraq's permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations (UN), asked the 
Security Council to allow Iraq to sell almost $1 
billion worth of oil over the course of four months 
to raise funds to purchase food and basic humani- 
tarian goods. [4/17 NYT] 

UN high commissioner for refugees Sadako 
Ogata met with unidentified aid officials in Diyarba- 
kir, Turkey, to coordinate plans to assist the esti- 
mated 300,000 Iraqi Kurdish refugees in Turkey. 
[4/17 FT] 

In Baghdad, UN special representative for the 
refugee crisis in Iraq Sadruddin Aga Khan met with 
Iraqi foreign minister Ahmad Hussein Khudayyir 
to coordinate Iraqi and UN relief plans for the 
Kurds. 

Iraqi authorities released French photographer 
Alain Buu and US journalist Frank Smyth 18 days 
after they arrested them on the road between 
Kirkuk and Irbil. [4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 17: Iraq announced it had agreed to allow the 
UN to establish "humanitarian centers" in northern 
and southern Iraq to care for displaced persons. 

US military forces began taking control of an 
area as much as 60 miles inside Iraq in which they 
planned to build camps for Kurdish refugees. [4/18 
NYT] 


The Voice of Iraq reported that the Iraqi ambas- 
sadors to Australia, Germany, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, and the United States had resigned 
from their positions. [4/18 FBIS] 

In response to a 17 April Financial Times report, 
the Bush administration said that several Jordanian 
companies had been accused of diverting militarily 
useful US equipment to Iraq in January 1991. 
White House press secretary Marlin Fitzwater 
denied allegations that, at that time, the United 
States had ignored warnings of diversions. [4/18 
FT, NYT] 

The German government approved a $150 mil- 
lion increase in aid for Kurdish refugees in north- 
ern Iraq, bringing the total German humanitarian 
aid to the refugees to $266 million. [4/18 FT] 

The Sudan People's Liberation Army (SPLA) 
radio reported that during 13 April meetings be- 
tween Iraqi deputy prime minister Tariq Aziz and 
Sudanese ruler Umar Hassan al-Bashir in Khar- 
toum, Iraq offered to transfer chemical weapons, 
Scud missiles, and other long-range artillery to 
Sudan and other Middle Eastern countries that had 
supported Iraq during its occupation of Kuwait, 
[4/18 FBIS] 

Frank Smyth and Alain Buu, the two journalists 
released 16 April by Iraqi authorities, reported that . 
on 29 March Iraqi soldiers shot and killed Gad 
Gross, a Romanian-born photographer who had 
been traveling with them. [4/18 NYT] 

Apr. 18: As called for by UN resolution 687, Iraq 
submitted a letter to the UN disclosing the nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons in its possession 
and their locations. In a second letter, sent to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), the 


Iraqi government said it had not developed any 
nuclear weapons. [4/19 NYT] 

Iraqi foreign minister Khudayyir and UN special 
representative on the refugee crisis in Iraq Agha 
Khan agreed to establish designated routes that 
refugees could use to travel safely from the border 
areas to their homes in northern Iraq. [4/19 NYT, 
FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that, according to 
the US State Department and international relief 
organizations, 500—1,000 Kurdish refugees were 
dying each day along the Iraqi-Turkish border. 
(4/18 NYT] 

The Iraqi Revolutionary Command Council 

(RCC) extended to 26 April a general pardon issued 
11 April for Iraqi Kurds. [4/19 FBIS] 
Apr. 19: US officials accused Iraq of withholding 
information about 52 ballistic missiles and 30 chem- 
ical warheads. The officials also said Iraq had 
developed nuclear weapons. [4/20 NYT] 

In a meeting with Iraqi Brig. Gen. Nushwan 
Danun and a second unidentified Iraqi general, Lt. 
Gen. John Shalikashvili, the commander of US 
relief efforts in northern Iraq, failed to obtain Iraq's 
approval for the US relief plan. Shalikashvili said it 
would be implemented nonetheless. [4/20 WP, 
NYT] 

US marines began building the first refugee camp 
in the so-called safe haven, or controlled zone, in 
northern Iraq. [4/20 NYT] 

UN and US officials held discussions on coordi- 

nating UN, US, and international relief efforts. 
[4/20 WP] 
Apr. 20: The Iraqi RCC pardoned all Iraqis who 
took part in rioting and treason, a previous pardon 
had excluded individuals charged with these 
crimes. [4/22 FBIS] 

Patriotic Union of Kurdistan leader Jalal Tala- 

bani and four unidentified Kurdish opposition lead- 
ers met with Iraqi president Saddam Hussein in 
Baghdad to negotiate a peaceful settlement to the 
Kurdish uprising. [4/21 WP] 
Apr. 21: Turkish security forces shot and killed an 
Iraqi refugee near Turkey’s southeastern border. 
The military allegedly was trying to calm a crowd 
of refugees during food distribution. [4/22 FBIS] 

Iraqi forces began to withdraw from the allied- 
occupied controlled zone in northern Iraq. [4/22 
NYT] 

In Zakhu, hundreds of Iraqi police and under- 
cover agents arrived by bus and truck to replace 
departing soldiers. 

Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
called for international aid to help in the care of 
Iraqi refugees who had fled to Iran. [4/22 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that guerrillas 
from the Iranian-backed Supreme Assembly of the 
Islamic Republic in Iraq (SAIRD allegedly were 
launching hit-and-run strikes against Iraqi govern- 
ment positions in southern Iraq. [4/21 WP] 
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Apr. 22: Five local Kurdish leaders were taken to 
Zakhu to tour the tent city that US marines were 
building for Kurdish refugees. 

Hundreds of Iraqi police continued to patrol 
Zakhu in defiance of US military orders to with- 
draw from the controlled zone. [4/23 NYT] 

Apr. 23: Iraq called on the UN to take over the 
administration of refugee camps under construc- 
tion by US marines in northern Iraq. [4/24 NYT] 

German chancellor Helmut Kohl announced 
plans to send troops to the Iran-Iraq border to 
begin building a refugee camp for Kurds stranded 
there. 

The United States announced plans to send US 
relief aid to Iraqi refugees in Iran. [4/24 WP] 

Al-Dustur reported that, with the implicit ap- 

proval of the UN Security Council, Jordan had 
resumed importing crude oil from Iraq 10 days 
prior. [4/23 FBIS] 
Apr. 24: Following five days of secret talks be- 
tween high-level Iraqi officials and Jalal Talabani of 
the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, Sami Abd al- 
Rahman of the People's Party of Kurdistan, Nash- 
irwan Barzani of the Kurdistan Democratic Party, 
and Rasoul Mahmand of the Kurdistan Socialist 
Party, Talabani announced that they had reached 
an agreement in principle providing for the normal- 
ization of conditions in Kurdistan, the introduction 
of democracy in Iraq, respect for Kurdish rights, 
and the preservation of Iraqi unity. [4/25 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Iran had 
granted 1,900 Iragi Shi'i refugees permission to 
enter Iran from camps along the Iraqi-Kuwaiti 
border. An estimated 15,000 refugees were camped 
along the border. [4/24 WP] 

The UN  Irag-Kuwait Observer Mission 
(UNIKOM), led by Maj. Gen. Gunther Greind], 
formally took control of part of southern Iraq in the 
first step toward the establishment of a demilita- 
rized zone (DMZ) along the border and the transfer 
of its control to the UN. [4/25 NYT] 

US ambassador to the UN Thomas R. Pickering 
informed Iraq's permanent representative Anbari 
that Iraq had to withdraw its military forces and 
police from the safe haven in northern Iraq and 
that, if necessary, the United States was prepared 
to use force to secure the area. [4/26 WP] 

Three hundred British marines arrived in Zakhu 
to help US marines patrol the controlled zone. 
[4/25 WP] 

Saudi Arabia agreed to accept and shelter some 
15,000 Iraqi refugees previously under Saudi and 
US protection in southern Iraq. The refugees 
would have been left without protection after Saudi 
and US forces departed Iraq. [4/25 NYT, 4/26 WP] 

Japanese prime minister Toshiki Kaifu an- 
nounced plans to send six minesweepers to help 
clear Iraqi mines from Gulf waters. [4/25 WP] 
Apr. 25: In accordance with US demands, Iraq 
agreed to withdraw all but 50 of its policemen from 
Zakhu, as well as several hundred Iraqi soldiers 
who had been stationed in the region. The police 
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who remained agreed to register with allied forces. 
[4/26 WP, 4/27 NYT] 

Apr. 26: After Iraq agreed to remove its military 
from the northern region in cooperation with the 
international humanitarian relief program, UN sec- 
retary-general Javier Pérez de Cuéllar announced 
that the UN would take control of the US-built 
refugee camp near Zakhu. 

As Kurdish refugees began to leave the moun- 
tains of Turkey for the refugee camp near Zakhu, 
Kurdish guerrilla fighters emerged from hiding to 
urge them not to return until the area was entirely 
free of Iraqi forces. In some cases, the guerrillas 
set up road blocks to prevent the refugees from 
returning. [4/27 NYT] 

The Iraqi RCC granted amnesty to all Kurds, 

inside and outside Iraq, for all crimes punishable 
by law except premeditated murder and rape. [4/30 
FBIS] 
Apr. 28: US military C-130 transports flew the first 
group of Iraqi refugees from the Safwan area in 
southern Iraq to a refugee camp in Rafha, Saudi 
Arabia, where they were given temporary asylum. 
Saudi Arabia only permitted refugees with Iraqi 
citizenship to move to the camp. [4/29 WP] 

Kurdish refugees began arriving at the US-run 
refugee camp near Zakhu after allied forces con- 
vinced Kurdish guerrilla leaders to allow the refu- 
gees to proceed. [4/30 NYT] 

In Zakhu, UN official Stefan Demistura met with 
Lt. Gen. Shalikashvili, commander of the US relief 
effort in northern Iraq, to discuss the transfer of 
responsibility for the refugee camp near Zakhu 
from the United States to the UN. [4/29 NYT] 

The European Community (EC) voted to support 

a British plan calling for the installation in northern 
Iraq of a UN civilian police force in place of 
Western military forces. [4/29 WP] 
Apr. 30: US officials said that, in the information 
disclosed to the IAEA in preceding days, Iraq had 
admitted to having enough weapons-grade uranium 
to make one nuclear bomb. Iraq did not disclose 
the location of its nuclear materials or details of its 
nuclear program. [4/20 NYT, 5/1 NYT, WP] 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that, in 
accordance with UN resolution 687, the IAEA had 
requested permission from Iraq to inspect its nu- 
clear facilities. [5/1 FBIS] 

May 1: British and US marines began expanding 
the controlled zone in northern Iraq some 70 miles 
toward the east. [5/2 NYT] 

May 2: UNIKOM commander Maj. Greindl re- 
quested that the remaining 4,800 US forces in 
southern Iraq withdraw from their positions by 8 
May. 

US and allied forces reported that the safe haven 
in northern Iraq included about 1,500 square miles. 
[5/3 NYT] 

May 3: UN high commissioner for refugees Ogata 
announced that her organization had run out of 
funds with which to assist Iraqi refugees. [5/4 FT] 


Turkish border officials closed for three hours 
the Habur River bridge, where most US forces 
were crossing into Iraq, reportedly in response to 
Turkish newspaper allegations that US troops were 
smuggling weapons to Kurdish fighters in Iraq. [5/4 
WP] 

Turkish authorities ordered British journalist 
Robert Fisk to leave the country after he wrote 
reports on Turkish soldiers stealing relief supplies 
intended for Iraqi Kurdish refugees. [5/4 NYT] 
May 4: Médecins Sans Frontières (Doctors With- 
out Borders), a French relief organization, an- 
nounced that 100 cases of cholera had been 
reported during the preceding week in refugee 
camps along the Iraqi-Turkish border. [5/4 WP] 

Kurdish leaders postponed the second round of 
peace talks with Iraqi president Hussein, allegedly 
because of differences between Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan leader Talabani and Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party leader Barzani over the need for inter- 
national guarantees to back an autonomy 
agreement and an acceptable division of oil reve- 
nues. [5/5 NYT] 

Following the expulsion of British journalist 
Robert Fisk, Turkish president Turgut Ozal an- 
nounced that further access for foreign journalists 
covering the refugee crisis in Turkey would be 
limited. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 5: Allied forces expanded the controlled zone 
to the outskirts of Dahuk but did not enter the 
town. 

Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) ministers met 
in Kuwait to discuss postwar security arrange- 
ments and Iran’s role in regional security. [5/6 WP] 
May 6: In the first day of a four-day trip to the Gulf 
states, US defense secretary Richard Cheney pro- 
posed to Saudi defense minister Sultan bin Abd 
al-Aziz that the United States be allowed to store 
military equipment in Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
nations and that US forces conduct regular exer- 
cises in the region. He did not propose a permanent 
US military presence in the region. [5/7 NYT] 

Iran issued a second appeal for international aid 
for Iraqi refugees along its western border. [5/7 FT] 
May 7: In Kuwait City, US defense secretary 
Cheney announced that the United States had 
stopped conducting air patrols over southern Iraq 
as of midnight the previous night and would with- 
draw all its forces from the DMZ within two days. 
Cheney also reported that approximately 4,000 
soldiers would remain in Kuwait for an undeter- 
mined length of time. [5/8 NYT] 

Iraqi RCC vice-chairman Izzat Ibrahim met with 
a Kurdish delegation led by Kurdistan Democratic 
Party leader Barzani. [5/8 WP] 

In a speech to the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in Canada, US deputy national 
security adviser Robert Gates stated that all eco- 
nomic sanctions would be maintained against Iraq 
until Iraqi president Hussein had been removed 
from power. [5/8 WSJ] 


Marjatta Rautio, Finland’s representative to the 

20-member UN special commission charged with 
finding and destroying Iraq’s chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons arsenals, described the unpublished 
UN plan for destroying the munitions as unrealistic 
and said that the destruction could not be com- 
pleted within the designated 45-day timetable. [5/9 
NYT] 
May 8: Egypt announced plans to begin withdraw- 
ing its military from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
despite a 20 April order by Gen. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, allied commander in the Persian Gulf, that 
Egyptian and Syrian troops replace US soldiers in 
the region. Syria, whose troops had been working 
in conjunction with Egypt’s, also had announced 
plans to leave. Both countries expressed dissatis- 
faction with their relations with Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. [5/9 FT, 5/11 NYT] 

In accordance with UNIKOM commander 
Griendl’s order, the final US forces withdrew from 
southern Iraq. [5/10 NYT] 

Officials at the US-run refugee camp near Zakhu 
reported that the camp was overflowing with refu- 
gees and that more than 11,580 persons were 
registered at the camp. 

Patriotic Union of Kurdistan leader Talabani 
announced plans to conduct four rounds of talks 
with Iraqi president Hussein aimed at arranging 
Kurdish autonomy. 

US officials claimed that Iraqi anti-aircraft gun- 
ners had fired on a US navy plane in northern Iraq 
for the fifth time since the cease-fire was declared. 
Iraq denied the allegations. [5/9 NYT] 

The Iraqi RCC issued a general amnesty for all 
“fleeing Iraqis” except those accused of premedi- 
tated murder and rape. [5/9 FBIS] 

US naval units in the Red Sea ordered the Indian 

vessel Antwerp to stop and to unload its cargo for 
inspection. Officials suspected the vessel of plan- 
ning to violate the UN-imposed embargo on Iraq. 
[5/8 FBIS] : 
May 9: UN secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar 
reported that Iraq had rejected a proposal to re- 
place allied forces in northern Iraq with a UN 
police force. Britain, France, and the United States 
backed the plan. [5/10 WP] 

Maj. Gen. Abu Firas Sabir of the Iraqi general 
staff delivered ‘‘a strong message" to Lt. Gen. 
Shalikashvili, commander of US relief efforts in 
northern Iraq, urging allied forces not to expand 
the controlled zone to include the northern Iraqi 
city of Dahuk. Allied forces remained camped on 
the outskirts of Dahuk despite pressure from Kur- 
dish leaders to take control of the city. 

US defense secretary Cheney reported that dur- 
ing meetings in the past week he had reached 
general understandings with the leaders of Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE 
about the storage of US military equipment and 
other security issues. [5/10 NYT] 

According to refugees who fled Basra during the 
preceding week, loyal Iraqi forces continued to 
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arrest, torture, and execute individuals in Basra 
suspected of opposing the rule of President Hus- 
sein. [5/10 WP] 

May 10: The UN announced that all allied forces 
had withdrawn from southern Iraq and that a DMZ 
was in place in the six-mile buffer region between 
Iraq and Kuwait. (5/11 WP] 

In Safwan, confrontations were reported be- 

tween citizens who supported Iraqi president Hus- 
sein and those who opposed him. [5/11 FT] 
May 12: Kurdish elders rejected a US-brokered 
Iraqi proposal that would allow almost 200,000 
Kurds to return safely to their homes in Dahuk. 
The elders said they could not return without either 
a signed agreement with Iraqi president Hussein 
guaranteeing their safety or the presence of allied 
troops in the city. Kurdish leaders meeting with 
Hussein in Baghdad had supported the plan. [5/13 
WP] 

A British Royal Marines patrol was fired upon at 
Iragi president Hussein’s summer palace, Ayn 
Shaykh, by two men believed to be Iraqi soldiers. 
No Britons were wounded but the Iraqis allegedly 
were hit by return fire. Iraq denied involvement in 
the incident. [5/14 NYT] 

Iraqi officials took journalists to view the corpses 

of 100 men in a mass grave near the Iran-Iraq 
border. The officials alleged the men had been 
killed by Iranians and Shi‘i rebels in southern Iraq. 
[5/13 NYT] 
May 13: The UN technically took over the admin- 
istration of the main Kurdish refugee camp near 
Zakhu, although allied forces continued to be re- 
sponsible for security and logistics. [5/14 NYT] 

In Zakhu, about 500 Iraqi Kurds held demonstra- 
tions in the streets, broke into the police station, 
and attacked a man suspected of being a member of 
the secret police. [5/14 WP] 

May 14: US forces left the mountain region along 
the Iraqi-Turkish border where they had been 
administering relief. Most of the Kurdish refugees 
who fled to the mountains had returned to Iraq. 
[5/15 NYT] 

May 15: A 34-member team from the IAEA began 
inspecting Iraq’s nuclear installations for military 
potential in accordance with the Gulf War cease- 
fire agreement. 

Lt. Gen. Shalikashvili, commander of US relief 
efforts in northern Iraq, announced that allied 
forces would not expand the controlled zone to 
include Dahuk. [5/16 WP] 

International relief coordinators in northern Iraq 
said that hundreds of Kurdish refugees were pitch- 
ing tents and staying at sites intended to serve as 
way-stations for those returning home. [5/16 NYT] 
May 17: Rolf Ekeus, the executive chairman of a 
commission created by the UN Security Council to 
oversee the destruction of Iraqi weapons, an- 
nounced that Iraq had agreed to the terms of 
inspection set forth by an IAEA team, allowing the 
team almost complete freedom to examine facilities 
and meet with officials. [5/18 NYT] 
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May 18: Bernt Bernander, the UN secretary gen- 
eral's representative in Baghdad, announced that 
Iraq had agreed to allow the UN to send 400-500 
police to monitor and ensure the safety of Kurds in 
four Iraqi Kurdish provinces. The UN police were 
to begin arriving the following day. 

Kurdistan Democratic Party leader Barzani an- 
nounced that Kurdish leaders had reached a sec- 
ond agreement in principle with Iraqi authorities 
calling for democracy throughout Irag and auton- 
omy in the Kurdish-speaking north. The agreement 
was based on the 1970 autonomy agreement. Dis- 
agreements remained with respect to the borders of 
the proposed autonomous region, particularly 
whether it would include the oil-rich city of 
Kirkuk. [5/19 NYT] 

May 19: Ten UN police arrived in Dahuk in an 
effort to convince Kurdish refugees that it was safe 
to return to their homes in the city. [5/20 NYT] 
May 20: By a vote of 14 to 0 with 1 abstention, the 
UN Security Council adopted resolution 692 estab- 
lishing a “war damage fund” requiring Iraq to pay 
a percentage of its future oil revenues as war 
reparations. [5/21 WP] 

US president Bush said the United States would 
oppose any action lifting the world-wide ban on 
trade with Iraq as long as President Hussein re- 
mained in power. [5/21 NYT] 

A team of about 60 US military and civilian relief 
experts entered Dahuk to assess city services, 
security conditions, and ‘‘the mood of the popu- 
lace.” [5/21 WP] 

The UN police in Dahuk began carrying weap- 

ons in an effort to gain respect. [5/21 NYT] 
May 21: A Harvard medical team returning from a 
study tour of health conditions in Iraq reported that 
the long-term effects of the destruction of power 
plants, water purification stations, food factories, 
and other "infrastructure" facilities by allied 
bombing during the Gulf War would cause at least 
170,000 more children to die than would have died 
under normal circumstances. [5/22 WP] 

The USS LaSalle was attacked by two small 
unidentified boats and returned fire causing the 
boats to flee. [5/22 NYT] 

Iran claimed that the US navy had attacked an 

Iranian patrol boat in the Gulf, wounding one 
soldier. [5/22 NYT] 
May 22: Iraqi military commanders agreed to with- 
draw Iraqi soldiers and police from Dahuk and to 
allow allied forces to move into the city. This was 
not considered an expansion of the occupied area 
in northern Iraq. [5/22 NYT] 

UN secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar an- 
nounced the establishment of a five-member com- 
mittee led by Indonesian foreign minister Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja to demarcate the border between 
Iraq and Kuwait. [5/23 FBIS] 

May 23: For the third time in 10 days, about 500 
Kurds attacked the Iraqi police station in Zakhu. 
The incident was quelled by US forces. [5/24 WP] 


May 24: The UN and Iraq agreed on an ‘‘annex’’ to 
the understanding reached on 18 April allowing an 
expansion of UN relief operations. [5/30 FBIS] 
May 25: Allied forces reported that as many as 
36,000 Kurds had returned to Iraq the previous 
day. 

As many as 2,000 Kurds attacked the police 

station in Dahuk. [5/26 NYT] 
May 27: A senior US military officer claimed that 
Russian-language voice communications had been 
picked up on Iraqi military radio frequencies indi- 
cating that Soviet military advisors remained in 
Iraq working with the Iraqi army. [5/28 WP] 

Kurdish rebels threatened to resume fighting if 
negotiations with Iraqi president Hussein failed to 
produce an agreement. [5/28 FT] 

May 29: Greenpeace reported that as many as 
200,000 people may have died in the Gulf War and 
that 5-6 million were displaced. The report divided 
the deaths in the following way: 100,000—200,000 
Iraqi troops, 5,000—15,000 Iraqi civilians from al- 
lied bombing, 2,000-5,000 Kuwaitis, 20,000 Iraqis 
during the Kurdish and Shi'i uprisings, 15,000— 
30,000 Kurds and other refugees, 4,000—16,000 
Iraqis from starvation, and 343 allied soldiers. [5/30 
NYT] 

June 1: Allied forces officially closed the last Kur- 
dish refugee camp in Turkey, near Cukurca, and 
prepared to leave the border area. According to US 
figures, all but 49,250 of the Kurdish refugees had 
left the area. [6/2 NYT} 

In meetings in Cairo, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak informed US defense secretary Cheney 
that Egypt would send peacekeeping and border 
patrol forces to Kuwait. [6/2 WP] 

June 2: In the most violent and sustained clashes 
since allied forces took control of Zakhu, hundreds 
of Kurds demonstrated in the streets, attacking 
Iraqi police officers and calling on the US forces to 
remain in northern Iraq to protect them. In Dahuk, 
at least five people were killed during an attack on 
Baath Party headquarters. Demonstrations also 
took place in Irbil, Sulaymaniyya, and Diyabil. 
(6/3, 6/5 NYT] 

June 3: US State Department spokeswoman Mar- 
garet Tutwiler rejected a 31 May recommendation 
by UN secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar that Iraq 
designate 30 percent of its future oil sales toward 
war reparations and recommended instead that 50 
percent be marked so as to expedite payments. 

Clashes erupted between Kurds and Iraqi gov- 
ernment forces in three northern Iraqi cities. In 
Dahuk, which was outside of the allied-controlled 
zone, four Kurds and two Iraqi Baath Party offi- 
cials were killed. [6/4 WP] 

June 4: The US Department of Defense released an 
estimate that during the war 150,000 Iraqi soldiers 
had deserted, 100,000 had been killed, and about 
300,000 had been wounded. [6/5 NYT] 

June 7: The US Agency for International Develop- 
ment estimated that 6,700 Iraqi refugees died be- 


tween 29 March and 25 May in camps along the 
Turkish border. [6/8 NYT] 

June 8: Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN team assigned 
to eliminate Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction, 
announced that the IAEA had secured all of Iraq's 
weapons-grade nuclear stocks. [6/9 WP] 

June 10: Iran alleged that Iraqi forces had launched 
an attack against Shi'i rebels hiding in the swamp- 
lands of southern Iraq. [6/11 NYT] 

June 11: After undertaking a mandatory 60-day 
review of UN sanctions against Iraq, the UN 
Security Council deferred a decision on Iraq's 
request that sanctions be eased to allow it to raise 
money for humanitarian supplies. [6/12 WP] 

Iran's UN representative Kamal Kharrazi sub- 
mitted a letter to the Security Council warning that 
the Iraqi army was “‘preparing for a general mop- 
ping-up operation” of Shi'i refugees in the south. 
[6/12 NYT] 

June 12: UN secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar 
stated that, if the need arose, the UN was prepared 
to set up refugee camps in southern Iraq for Shi'i 
refugees. [6/13 WP] 

June 13: US officials called on the UN to inspect a 
site in northern Iraq where Iraq allegedly had 
conducted nuclear weapons research and had 
stored weapons-grade uranium. An Iraqi nuclear 
scientist who had turned himself over to US sol- 
diers during the previous week revealed the loca- 
tion and said there were eight nuclear sites in Iraq. 
Only three had been bombed by allied forces 
during the war. [6/14 WP, 6/15 NYT] 

In Ankara, Iraqi deputy prime minister Aziz met 
with Turkish president Ozal to discuss post-Gulf 
War relations and the possibility of reopening the 
Iraqi oil pipeline across Turkey. [6/14 WP] 

June 14: More than 1,000 Kurds protested outside 
a US military camp near Dahuk urging the forces to 
remain in the area to protect them from Iraqi 
retaliation. [6/15 WP] 

June 15: The last allied forces left Dahuk. [6/16 
WP] 

June 17: The UN Security Council unanimously 
approved a plan intended to prevent Irag from 
obtaining any military matériel. Under the plan 
each country had 45 days to report to Secretary- 
General Pérez de Cuéllar on how they would insure 
the compliance of their citizens and corporations 
with the embargo. In addition, the Security Council 
stated that Iraq would have to pay for the destruc- 
tion of its nuclear, chemical, and biological weap- 
ons. [6/18 NYT] 

Egypt, Syria, and the GCC states reaffirmed the 
Damascus Declaration, a plan signed 6 March in 
Damascus calling for the formation of an Arab 
security force to replace allied forces in Kuwait. 
The force was to include Egyptian and Syrian 
forces. [6/18 FT] 

The Financial Times reported that Maj. Gen. 
Wafig Jasim Sammari, chief of Iraq’s military in- 
telligence, was jailed in June for ''anti-regime" 
activities. The report also said Brig. Gen. Danun, 
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the chief Iraqi representative to the allied occupa- 
tion forces in northern Iraq, had disappeared and 
possibly may have been arrested. [6/17 FT] 

June 21: US administration officials and European 
diplomats announced plans to establish a ‘‘contin- 
gency force” based in Silopi, in southeastern Tur- 
key. The force was intended to protect Kurds in 
Iraq from possible government retribution after the 
allied withdrawal from the Turkish-Iragi border 
area. [6/22 NYT] 

June 23: Kurdistan Democratic Party leader 
Barzani announced that the Iraqi government had 
approved a draft agreement of general principles 
calling for elections within three months to estab- 
lish an autonomous government in Iraqi Kurdistan, 
excluding Kirkuk. During the three-month interim, 
Kurdish elders were to form a governing body. The 
agreement also granted amnesty for all Kurdish 
political prisoners and promised a free press. [6/24 
NYT, WP] 

June 24: Patriotic Union of Kurdistan leader Tala- 
bani and Kurdistan Democratic Party leader 
Barzani resumed autonomy talks with the Iraqi 
government. The Kurdish leaders said an Iraqi 
demand that Kurds break ties with the West and 
assist in Iraqi efforts against Shi'i rebels and other 
opponents had delayed final acceptance of the 
autonomy agreement. [6/25 WP] 

The EC announced plans to work to facilitate the 
return of displaced Iraqi Kurds in Iran and Iraq 
after an agreement had been signed between the 
Kurds and the Iraqi government. [6/25 FT] 

The New York Times reported that the bodies of 
British Broadcasting Company (BBC) journalists 
Nick Della Casa, 31, and Charles Maxwell, 38, had 
been discovered in northern Iraq on 23 May. A 
third BBC journalist, Rosanna Della Casa, 31, was 
still missing. [6/24 NYT] 

June 25: Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN team assigned 
to eliminate Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction, 
announced that an Iraqi army commander had 
blocked two attempts by UN inspectors to examine 
a military site north of Baghdad. [6/26 NYT] 

June 26: In a meeting with the UN Security Coun- 
cil, US intelligence officials released reconnais- 
sance photographs that documented Iraqi efforts to 
conceal equipment allegedly used to manufacture 
nuclear weapons. The United States had accused 
Iraq of failing to disclose fully its nuclear weapons 
equipment and arsenal in its 18 and 30 April inven- 
tories. 

On the third attempt, UN officials were allowed 
to enter and inspect an Iraqi army barracks north of 
Baghdad. Following the inspection, the officials 
accused Iraq of removing allegedly nuclear-related 
equipment. [6/27 NYT] 

Iranian interior minister Abdallah Nuri an- 
nounced that 600,000 Iraqi refugees had returned to 
Iraq from Iran. [6/28 NYT] 

June 28: Iraqi soldiers refused admission to several 
members of a team of UN inspectors seeking to 
examine a convoy of trucks parked in a military 
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compound east of Baghdad. Soldiers fired over the 
heads of other team members who tried to film the 
convoy as it departed the compound shortly after 
the UN team arrived. The inspectors believed the 
convoy was carrying the equipment used for proc- 
essing weapons-grade uranium that had been re- 
moved from a site north of Baghdad in previous 
days. [6/29 NYT, WP] 

At a meeting of the Iraqi RCC, President Hus- 

sein ordered all areas of government to cooperate 
fully with UN inspection teams. [7/1 FBIS] 
June 29: UN inspectors in Baghdad suspended 
efforts to examine Iraqi facilities until a high-level 
UN delegation arrived in Baghdad for meetings 
with the government on their behalf. [6/30 NYT] 

Kurdish leaders rejected an autonomy deal of- 

fered by the Iragi government because it did not 
give the Kurds control of Kirkuk, and also because 
it allowed the Baath Party to retain majority con- 
trol and excluded foreign governments from insur- 
ing the agreement was carried out. [6/30 NYT, 7/3 
FBIS] 
June 30: In Baghdad, Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN 
team assigned to eliminate Iraq's weapons of mass 
destruction, met with Iragi foreign minister Ahmad 
Hussein to demand access to Iraqi equipment 
allegedly used for uranium enrichment. Iraq main- 
tained that it did not possess such equipment. [7/1 
WP] 

In Damascus, the *‘Joint Action Committee," a 
coalition of 30 Kurdish and Iraqi Shi‘i opposition 
groups, concluded two days of talks on Kurdish 
autonomy and the future of Kirkuk. [7/3 FBIS] 
July 1: A high-level UN delegation met with Iraqi 
deputy prime minister Aziz in an effort to gain for 
UN inspectors better access to lraq's nuclear 
equipment and facilities. Iragi authorities, how- 
ever, continued to prevent the delegation from 
inspecting suspected nuclear-related equipment. 
(7/2 WP] 

July 2: In Baghdad, the high-level UN delegation 
prepared to leave without having arranged for the 
inspection of suspected nuclear-related equipment, 
and without having received ''satisfactory clarifi- 
cation" of the equipment's use. [7/3 WP] 

July 3: Sadruddin Agha Khan, UN special repre- 
sentative on the refugee crisis in Iraq, announced 
plans to travel to Iraq to investigate the conditions 
for the estimated 30,000—100,000 Shias hiding in the 
marshlands in the south. [7/4 WP] 

In a meeting with Kurdish leaders Barzani and 
Talabani, allied commanders said that their forces 
should not be expected to stay in northern Iraq 
until a Kurdish autonomy plan had been agreed 
upon. [7/5 WP] 

In Geneva, the UN committee responsible for 
demarcating the Kuwait-Iraq border began meet- 
ing. [7/5 FBIS] 

In Amman, Shaykh As’ad Bayyid al-Tamimi, 
leader of the Islamic Jihad Bayt al-Maqdis, issued a 
statement condoning the Iraqi occupation of Ku- 
wait and saying it was ''legal to kill any member of 


the Kuwaiti Government for having participated in 
the torture or murder of Arabs in general or Pales- 
tinians in particular." [7/3 FBIS] 

July 5: The UN Security Council met to discuss the 
content of a letter from Iraqi president Hussein 
assuring compliance with the demands of UN 
inspection teams. The council also discussed the 
report of the UN delegation that had made an 
unsuccessful effort to inspect Iraqi nuclear facili- 
ties. [7/76 NYT] 

July 6: In accordance with UN Security Council 
Resolution 687 and under the supervision of a UN 
team, Iraq destroyed the last of its 61 known Scud 
missiles as well as 28 warheads, 10 mobile launch- 
ers, and other military equipment. [7/8 WP] 

July 7: Reportedly because of disagreements 
among themselves, the governments of Egypt, 
Syria, and the GCC states postponed a scheduled 
meeting to discuss the Damascus Declaration. 

In Iraq, a third UN inspection team visited two 
sites inspected by previous teams to assess the 
accuracy of claims that Iraq had not fully disclosed 
its nuclear equipment. The team was allowed full 
access to the facilities. [7/8 NYT] 

July 8: Iraq submitted a revised list of its nuclear 
sites and materials that included information that 
previously had not been disclosed and listed sites 
not under international supervision. UN officials 
suggested the list might not have been complete. 
[79 NYT] 

July 10: The UN announced plans to open a 
humanitarian center in Hammar, in Iraq's southern 
marshland regions, to care for Shi'i opposition 
members hiding there. [7/11 WP] 

For the second time, Iraq asked the UN for 
permission to sell $1.5 billion of oil to raise revenue 
to purchase food, medicine, and other basic sup- 
plies. [7/15 FBIS] 

Badr al-Umar, chairman of the Kuwaiti Execu- 

tive Bureau of the National Committee for the 
Prisoners of War (POWSs), estimated that Iraq held 
3,800 POWs, 1,800 of whom were Kuwaiti. [7/12 
FBIS] 
July 11: Pentagon officials reported that US presi- 
dent Bush had approved a list of about 20 com- 
mand and control targets that would be attacked if 
Iraq did not cooperate with UN teams investigating 
its nuclear capabilities. 

A UN team bringing relief aid to Iragi Shias 
hiding in the southern Iraqi swampland reported 
that government forces had withdrawn from the 
area and that some of the refugees had been able to 
escape and return home. [7/12 NYT] 

In Maine, Japanese prime minister Toshiki Kaifu 
delivered to US president Bush a $500 million 
contribution to the Gulf Peace Fund, an operation 
run by GCC countries. The contribution was to 
balance the shortfall between $9 billion pledged in 
support of the Gulf War and the amount received 
by the allied forces. The difference resulted from a 
drop in the value of the yen on foreign exchange 


markets between the time the aid was pledged and 
when it was delivered. [7/11 WP, 7/12 NYT] 

July 12: The US Department of Defense announced 
that the final 3,300 allied forces in northern Iraq 
had begun withdrawing and that a 2,500-person, 
eight-nation ‘‘rapid-deployment force" would be 
established in southeastern Turkey to deter Iraqi 
attacks on Kurds. Forces from Belgium, Britain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Turkey 
planned to contribute troops. Restrictions on Iraqi 
military movement in the north, as established 6 
April by the United States, remained in place. (7/13 
NYT, WP] 

Iraqi defense minister Hussein Kamal Hassan 
al-Majid told former US attorney general Elliott 
Richardson that Baghdad wanted to improve rela- 
tions with Washington. [7/13 WP] 

At the conclusion of a two-week study tour in 
Iraq, Sadruddin Agha Khan, UN special repre- 
sentative on the refugee crisis in Iraq, and his 
delegation reported that UN sanctions against Iraq 
were hurting the people and urged the Security 
Council to ease sanctions so Iraq could raise funds 
to purchase food, medicine, and other essential 
supplies. [7/13 NYT, WP] 

July 13: In protest of the allied withdrawal from 
northern Iraq, more than 3,000 Kurds demon- 
strated at the Habur border crossing and prevented 
the forces from leaving for more than three hours. 
The Kurds feared Iraqi government reprisals after 
the allied forces left. [7/14 WP] 

July 14: French president Frangois Mitterrand 
stated in a national television interview that he 
would support the renewed use of military force 
against Iraq if the government moved against 
Kurds or other Iraqis or if it continued to develop 
nuclear weapons. 

Iraq submitted to the UN another revised list of 
its clandestine nuclear installations. [7/15 NYT] 

Foreign ministers from Egypt, Syria, and the 
GCC states met in Kuwait to discuss long-term 
security arrangements for the region as called for in 
the Damascus Declaration. [7/15 FT] 

July 15: The last allied forces withdrew from north- 
ern Iraq. [7/16 WP] 


Western Sahara 


1991 

Apr. 22: United Nations (UN) secretary-general 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar made public a peace plan 
for Western Sahara that called for a UN-monitored 
referendum to decide between independence and 
union with Morocco. [4/23 NYT] 

Apr. 29: The UN Security Council unanimously 
voted to approve the referendum plan and to send 
3,000 officials to Western Sahara to enforce a 
proposed cease-fire between Morocco and the 
Polisario. [4/30 NYT] 
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May 25: UN secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar 
traveled to Morocco to begin preparing for the 
referendum on Western Sahara. [5/26 NYT] 

June 13: Moroccan king Hassan II pardoned 
Polisario guerrillas who had participated in the 
Western Sahara war. [6/14 WSJ] 

June 20: The Polisario reelected Muhammad Abd 
al-Aziz secretary general. [6/21 FBIS] 

June 28: As called for in the UN plan, Morocco and 
the Polisario agreed to a 6 September cease-fire 
date. [7/2 FBIS] 

July 5: The Polisario announced a new government 
led by Mahfoud Ali Beiba. [7/9 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 
1991 


Apr. 24: The Financial Times reported that about 
350 bodies had been recovered from Asadabad 
following a 20 April government Scud missile at- 
tack. [4/24 FT] 

Apr. 25: Rebels captured the district of Latcheran 
in Ghowr Province. [4/26 FBIS] 

Government forces reportedly gained control of 
all areas in the Tangi Wakhjan region. [4/29 FBIS] 
May 4: Hizb-i Islami leader Yunis Khalis resigned 
from the so-called Afghan Interim Government. 
Khalis accused other unnamed members of the 
organization of conspiring with Kabul and Mos- 
cow. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 11: The Washington Post reported that the 
Bush administration had not requested funds for 
the Afghan rebels in the initial draft of the 1992 US 
budget. The rebels had been receiving US aid since 
1980. (5/12 NYT] 

May 12: In Rome, the exiled king Zahir Shah 
proposed that the parties to the conflict in Afghan- 
istan create a temporary body that would facilitate 
a peace settlement and draft a constitution. [5/13 
WSJ] 

May 15: Afghan rebels claimed to have gained 
control of Khajaghar. [5/16 FBIS] 

May 21: United Nations secretary-general Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar issued a five-point proposal for a 
political settlement in Afghanistan. [UN Informa- 
tion Office] 

May 24: Rebel leaders Gulbuddin Hikmatyar and 
Abdul Rab Rasul Sayyaf rejected the 21 May UN 
peace proposal. [5/29 FBIS] 

May 27: President Muhammad Najibullah pro- 
posed a truce in order to allow the peace plan 
proposed by the UN secretary-general to be imple- 
mented. [5/28 WP] i 

June 2: Government forces allegedly recaptured 
Khvajeh Ghar, the capital of Takhar Province. 
[6/12 FBIS] 

June 20: Former president Babrak Karmal returned 
to Afghanistan after five years in exile in the Soviet 
Union. [6/20 FBIS] 
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June 21: Rebel forces allegedly regained control of 
Khvajeh Ghar. [6/25 FBIS] 

June 30: President Najibullah met with UN secre- 
tary-general Pérez de Cuéllar in Kabul. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 2: Following meetings with Benon Sevan, UN 
secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar’s special repre- 
sentative, the rebel government accepted four of 
five points of the UN-sponsored peace plan. [7/9 
FBIS] 

Farug Azan, education minister in the Afghan 
rebel government, resigned after accusing the or- 
ganization’s president, Ahmad Gaylani, of interact- 
ing too closely with President Najibullah. [7/3 
FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Kuwait 


1991 
Apr. 20: The Washington Post reported that US 
officials had accused China of helping Algeria build 
a nuclear reactor that could be used in nuclear 
weapons production. [4/20 WP] 
Apr. 25: China admitted to providing nuclear tech- 
nology to Algeria but denied accusations that it was 
helping Algeria build nuclear weapons. [4/26 FT] 
Apr. 30: The government legalized the forty-third 
political party, the National Society for Guidance 
and Reform (Hamas) led by Mahfoud Nahnah. 
The government said it would allow international 
officials to inspect its nuclear facilities. [4/30 FBIS] 
May 1: The National Front for Renewal joined the 
National Salvation Front. [5/2 FBIS] 
May 4: Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) leader Ali 
Abbasi al-Madani said he would not run for a 
legislative seat in elections scheduled for June. 
The Ummah Nation’s Movement, led by Youcef 
Ben Khedda, announced that it would not partici- 
pate in the legislative elections. [5/6 FBIS] 
May 23: The FIS called an indefinite nationwide 
strike beginning 25 May to protest the electoral 
laws and the government's failure to schedule 
presidential elections. [5/30 FBIS] 
June 3: On the tenth day of an FIS-sponsored 
strike, clashes erupted between riot police and 
strikers. President Chadli Bendjedid warned dem- 
onstrators that their actions could disrupt the na- 
tion's first multiparty legislative elections, 
scheduled for 27 June. [6/4 WP] 
June 4: The FIS called on strikers to suspend 
demonstrations after police shot and killed at least 
seven protestors. [6/5 FBIS, NYT] 
June 5: In response to 12 days of disturbances 
stemming from the FIS-sponsored strike, a four- 
month state of emergency was declared and legis- 
lative elections were postponed indefinitely. [6/5 
WP, 6/6 FBIS] 
President Bendjedid dismissed the government 
of Prime Minister Mouloud Hamrouche and ap- 


pointed Sid Ahmad Ghozali prime minister. [6/5 
WP, 6/6 NYT, FBIS] 

June 6: The FIS renewed its call for a strike and 
urged residents to hold rallies where possible. [6/7 
NYT] 

June 7: FIS leaders agreed to call an end to the 
strike in exchange for a pledge by Prime Minister 
Ghozali to schedule presidential and parliamentary 
elections within six months. [6/8 WP] 

June 18: Prime Minster Ghozali announced the 
members of his government: 

Khaled Nezzar, Defense 

Lakhdar Ibrahimi, Foreign Affairs 

Abdellatif Rahhal, Interior and Local Communi- 
ties 

Ali Benflis, Justice 

Hussein Benyes’d, Economy 

Nurriddine Ait al-Hussein, Energy 

Ali Benmuhammad, Education 

Muhammad Salah Muhammadi, Labor and So- 
cial Affairs 

Abdennour Keraman, Mines and Industry 

Muhammad Serradj, Post and Telecommunica- 
tions : 

Ibrahim Chebout, Veterans Affairs 

Cheikh Bou'amran, Information and Culture 

Muhammad Benradouan Religious Affairs 

Nafisa Laliam, Health 

Djilali Eliabs, Universities 

Mourad Belgadsh, Transportation 

Muhammad Lias Miceli, Agriculture 

Mustafa Harrasi, Equipment and Housing 

Muhammad Boumehras, Vocational Training 
and Employment [6/18 FBIS] 

June 25: In Algiers, hundreds of FIS supporters 
battled with police who were removing Islamic 
signs from FIS-controlled government buildings. 
[6/26 NYT, FBIS] 

June 26: The army announced that eight people had 
been killed and more than twenty-four injured in 
clashes the previous day in Algiers. [6/27 WP] 
June 27: The military reported that six more people 
had been killed in clashes between FIS supporters 
and police in Algiers. [6/28 WP] 

June 28: FIS leader Madani announced that unless 
the state of emergency and curfew were canceled, 
his party would declare a Jihad against the govern- 
ment. 

The Algerian press service reported that Presi- 

dent Bendjedid had resigned as chairman of the 
National Liberation Front. [6/29 WP] 
June 30: Following 24 hours of increased confron- 
tation in Algiers, during which at least three people 
were killed, security forces arrested FIS leader 
Madani and his deputy Ali Belhadj on charges of 
conspiring against state security. Diplomats esti- 
mated that as many as 70 people had been killed in 
clashes during June. [7/1 WP, FBIS] 

The previously unknown ''Organization for 
Combating Tyrants in Algeria” threatened to hi- 
jack Algerian and foreign airlines, attack officials 
and their children, and bomb media institutions 


unless the government announced a date for pres- 
idential and parliamentary elections within 20 days. 
[7A FBIS] 

July 1: The army occupied FIS headquarters. 

The army reported that 700 people were arrested 
on 30 June and 1 July for participating in demon- 
strations. Islamists reported that 2,500 people were 
arrested. [7/2 WP] 

July 3: Le Monde reported that the army had 
captured large amounts of arms and ammunition 
from ‘‘Islamist strongholds.” 

The army reported that it had arrested 172 addi- 
tional people, including foreign nationals from 
Iran, Lebanon, Libya, and Tunisia for allegedly 
attempting to overthrow the government. [7/4 
NYT] 

July 4: The government released a ‘‘democratic 
and free-market” reform package intended to end 
**poverty and misery.” [7/5 WP, FBIS] 

In a speech before the parliament, Prime Minis- 
ter Ghozali announced that neither the military nor 
Islamist opponents would interrupt plans to hold 
elections. [7/5 NYT] 

July 7: Police arrested Muhammad Sa‘id during an 
FIS press conference to introduce Sa‘id as the 
organization’s spokesman. [7/8 FT] 

The Algerian League for the Defense of Human 
Rights reported that 8,000 people had been arrested 
and 300 killed since 4 June in confrontations be- 
tween security forces and Islamists. [7/8 FBIS] 
July 9: The Financial Times reported that the 
European Commission had proposed to loan Alge- 
ria $560 million to support its national recovery 
program. [7/9 FT] 

July 10: The Organization of Free Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Forces of Algeria registered with the Inte- 
rior Ministry. [7/15 FBIS] 

July 12: At least one person was killed during 
renewed clashes between police and Islamist dem- 
onstrators in Algiers. [7/15 FBIS] 


Bahrain 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Apr. 22: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Poland. [4/23 FBIS] 

July 2: Information Minister Tariq al-Muayid an- 
nounced that, for the first time, foreign-owned 
businesses would be permitted to register and 
operate in Bahrain. [7/3 FT] 


Cyprus 
1991 


Apr. 24: Four Israelis—Debi Dave, 40, Faf Souf, 
33, Anna Dolgin, 28, and Amit Litvin, 28—were 
arrested in Nicosia for tampering with a telephone 
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junction box serving the Iranian embassy. [4/25 
FT] 

Apr. 28: Tehran television reported that the Iranian 
government had accused the four Israelis arrested 
24 April in Nicosia of being Israeli spies and called 
on Cyprus to investigate the affair. [4/29 FBIS] 
May 9: In a Nicosia court, the four Israelis arrested 
24 April pleaded guilty to illegal entry with intent to 
commit a felony and were fined 500 Cypriot 
pounds. [5/9 FBIS, 5/10 JP] 

Halkin Sesi (Nicosia) reported that Turkish Cyp- 
riot leader Rauf Denktas had announced that he 
would not participate in future elections. [5/13 
FBIS] 

May 19: Greek Cypriots held elections for a new 
parliament. [5/20 FT] 

May 30: Democratic Party deputy Alexis Galanos 
was elected president of the House of Representa- 
tives. [5/31 FBIS] 

June 3: Turkish Cyprus rejected a $5 million aid 
package from the European Community because 
the aid was channeled through the government of 
Greek Cyprus. [6/4 FBIS] 

June 16: The New Cyprus Party elected Alpay 
Durduran its leader. [6/20 FBIS] 

June 18: Greek Cyprus established relations with 
Albania. [6/20 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Kuwait 


1991 
May 12: International Monetary Fund (IMF) chair- 
man Michael Camdessus announced an IMF deci- 
sion to back Egypt's request that its foreign 
creditors cancel part of its debt. [5/13 FT] 
May 17: After more than three years of negotia- 
tions, the IMF approved a stand-by credit allowing 
Egypt to borrow up to $372 million during the 
following one and one-half years. In exchange, 
Egypt agreed to privatize state companies, reduce 
the size of its government bureaucracy, and lift 
government controls on production and invest- 
ment. [5/18 WP] 
May 20: President Husni Mubarak appointed new 
ministers: 

Muhammad Hussein Tantawi Sulayman, De- 
fense 

Amr Muhammad Musa, Foreign Affairs 

Mahmud Sayyid Ahmad Sharif, Local Adminis- 
tration 

Hussein Kamil Baha al-Din, Education 

Salah Muhammad Atiyah Halabi, Chief of Staff 
of the Armed Forces [5/20 FBIS] 
May 21: President Mubarak appointed Egyptian 
General Petroleum Corporation chairman Hamdi 
al-Banbi as oil minister. [5/22 FT] 
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May 25: The Paris Club announced a plan to 
forgive about $10 million of Egyptian debt. [5/26 
WP} 

June 21: The World Bank agreed to extend a $520 
million loan to Egypt. [6/27 FBIS] 

June 26: Abd al-Ghani Abd al-Hakim, leader of the 
Jihad Organization in Bani Suwayf, was killed 
when members of the organization clashed with 
police. [6/27 FBIS] 

July 10: In Paris, a World Bank aid grouping agreed 
to make $4 billion a year for two years available to 
Egypt for privatization efforts. [7/11 FT] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Algeria, Cyprus, Lebanon 


1991 

May 8: Ayatollah Ali Khamanei appointed Brig. 
Gen. Abdullah Najafi commander of the ground 
forces. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 13: The government announced plans to sell 
£44 million worth of shares in state-owned compa- 
nies as part of a move toward privatization. [5/14 


FT] 

May 27: In Isfahan, more than 250 Western, Asian, 
and Arab oil ministers attended the first interna- 
tional conference held in Iran since the 1979 revo- 
lution, “Oil and Gas in the 1990s: Prospect for 
Cooperation." At the conference, President Ali 
Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, Foreign Minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati, Oil Minister Gholam Reza Aqaza- 
deh, and Finance Minister Mohsen Nourbakhsh 
called for greater economic and political cooper- 
ation with the West and for closer ties with Gulf 
states. [5/27 NYT, WP] 

June 2: The New York Times reported that, in New 
York in May, Muhammad Hoseyn Adeli, head of 
the Central Bank, and Finance Minister Nourba- 
khsh informed a group of 450 Iranian investors, 
bankers, and university professors, who had left 
Iran in 1979, that all legal obstacles for foreign 
investment in Iran had been canceled as had the 
travel restrictions that caused many of the people 
in the group to leave. (6/2 NYT] 

June 27: The Central Bank announced plans to 
abolish the gold standard and to back the rial with 
“local production.” [6/28 NYT] 

July 3: French president Frangois Mitterrand an- 
nounced plans to travel to Iran in fall 1991. The 
visit would be the first by a European Community 
head of state since the 1979 revolution. [7/4 NYT] 
July 7: Talks with France over disputed loans and 
contracts for Iran’s nuclear energy program broke 
down when Iran demanded access to France's 
enriched uranium. [7/8 FT] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Kuwait 


1991 


Apr. 23: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) returned powers to the Council of Ministers 
to run the government in accordance with the 
constitution and standing laws. [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Iraq lifted bans forbidding international 
travel and disbanded the million-man "*Popular 
Army" which was formed in April 1974. [4/27 
NYT, 4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: Gas rationing was lifted. [4/29 WP] 

May 4: President Saddam Hussein discharged mil- 
itary reservists born between 1947 and 1952. [5/6 
FBIS] 

May 8: In an interview with the Washington Post, 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz said his govern- 
ment had made mistakes and that he expected it to 
work to reach agreement with the Kurds and to 
undertake reforms such as limiting the presidential 
term to seven years, abolishing the RCC, limiting 
the powers of the Baath Party, and adopting a 
constitution. [5/8 WP] 

Canada granted permission to former Iraqi am- 
bassador to the United States Muhammad al-Ma- 
shat and his family to immigrate under a fear-for-life 
consideration. [5/9 WP] 

May 16: Iraq charged Briton Douglas Brand, 51, 
with spying. He had been arrested in January 1991. 
[5/17 WP] 

Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim, leader of the Su- 
preme Assembly of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
(SAIRD, reported that the opposition had failed in 
an attempt to assassinate President Hussein. [5/17 
FBIS] 

May 27: Usama Abd al-Razzaq was appointed oil 
minister. [5/28 FT] 

May 28: Jawad Hashim, former planning minister, 
reported that death sentences had been handed 
down the previous week against himself, the for- 
mer Iraqi ambassador to the United States, Mu- 
hammad  al-Mashat, and the former Iraqi 
ambassador to Australia, Afis Issa al-Rawi. [5/29 
FBIS] 

May 30: Iraq denied that former Planning Minister 
Jawad Hashim and former ambassadors Muham- 
mad al-Mashat and Afis Issa al-Rawi had been 
sentenced to death. [5/31 FBIS] 

June 17: Iraq released Douglas Brand. [6/18 FT] 
June 19: The Voice of Iraqi Opposition reported 
that 18 senior army officers had been killed three 
weeks prior in a failed coup attempt. [6/20 FBIS] 
June 24: The RCC announced plans to return plots 
of land confiscated under a law forcing owners of 
plots of land to either ‘‘stake them out’’ or face 
government confiscation. [6/28 FBIS] 

July 4: The National Assembly passed a law legal- 
izing opposition parties but restricting participation 


in the military and security police to individuals in 
the Baath Party. [7/5 WSJ] 

July 7: Agence France-Presse reported that, ac- 
cording to unidentified United Nations sources 
who had returned from Iraq in June, 18 army 
officers had been executed for plotting to over- 
throw President Hussein. [7/8 FBIS] 

July 15: Reserve soldiers born in 1964, 1965, and 
1966 were discharged from the military. [7/16 
FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Lebanon 


199] 

Apr. 16: In the first meeting between Soviet and 
Israeli premiers in history, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir met with Soviet prime minister Valentin 
Pavlov in London. [4/17 WP] 

May 1: Israel reported that 55,000 immigrants 
moved to Israel during the first third of 1991. [5/2 
FBIS] 

May 5: Hundreds of Druze citizens demonstrated 
outside Prime Minister Shamir's office to protest 
discrimination against them in national budget al- 
locations. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 7: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Israeli officials were investigating the possibility of 
purchasing a nuclear reactor from the Soviet 
Union. [5/8 WSJ] 

May 9: Prime Minister Shamir asked the European 
Community (EC) to renegotiate its 1975 trade 
agreement with Israel. 

According to the Jerusalem Post, Interior Min- 
ister Arye Der'i's senior financial advisor, Yom- 
Tov Rubin, was arrested in connection with an 
investigation of ‘‘large-scale financial irregulari- 
ties” by leaders in the SHAS Party. [5/10 JP] 
May 16: A Labor Party committee responsible for 
planning the party’s November convention an- 
nounced plans to hold primaries to determine can- 
didates for party positions. The decision had to be 
approved at the convention. [5/17 JP] 

May 20: In a speech before the Knesset, Polish 
president Lech Walesa apologized for anti-Semit- 
ism in Poland's history. (5/21 NYT] 

May 27: The government signed an agreement with 
the Histadrut intended to provide thousands of new 
jobs for immigrants through increased spending on 
infrastructure and on job incentive programs. [5/28 


FT] 

May 25: Thirty-six hours and 40 flights after begin- 
-ning a massive airlift, Israel completed the evacu- 
ation of 14,500 Ethiopian Jews. The Ethiopian 
government secretly agreed to allow Jews to leave 
after US president George Bush intervened on 
Israel’s behalf, [5/25 NYT, 5/26 NYT, WP] 

May 28: Israeli journalist Roi Greenwald was 
courtmartialed and sentenced to 14 days in jail after 
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failing to submit an article to Israeli censors for 
review. In the piece, Greenwald claimed that sev- 
eral Ethiopian officials, anticipating the overthrow 
of their government, had arrived in Israel. He was 
working for the army radio. [5/31 WP] 

May 29: Israeli officials confirmed that, to insure 
the release of Jews from Ethiopia during the pre- 
vious week, it had given shelter to two Ethiopian 
officials of the Mengistu government and had paid 
$35 million to the Ethiopian government, allegedly 
to cover expenses incurred during the airlift. [5/30 
NYT] 

May 31: US defense secretary Richard Cheney 
announced that, in the implementation of a previ- 
ously agreed upon plan, the United States would 
begin stockpiling US military supplies in bunkers in 
Israel. (6/1 NYT] 

June 20: At the Paris Air Show, Soviet aircraft 
industry minister Apollen Systsov informed Israeli 
defense minister Moshe Arens that the Soviet 
Union would sell Israel ‘‘any defensive equipment 
it requires" when full diplomatic relations were 
reestablished between their countries. [6/21 FT] 
June 27: In Kashmir, Muslim militants killed one 
Israeli tourist and possibly captured a second in an 
attack on the houseboat in which they were stay- 
ing. [6/28 NYT] 

July 1: Israeli officials announced that more than 
20,000 Soviet Jews had arrived in Israel during 
June, the most to arrive in any month since the 
Gulf War. [7/2 NYT] 

July 2: Knesset member Yitzhak Rabin announced 
plans to run for the leadership of the Labor Party in 
primaries before the next parliamentary elections. 
[7/3 FBIS] 

July 3: Muslim militants in Kashmir released Yiar 
Yitzhaki, an Israeli tourist who had been captured 
27 June during an attack on the houseboat where he 
was staying. [7/4 NYT] 

July 4: In a speech to the Zionist Organization of 
America, Defense Minister Moshe Arens reported 
that Israel had asked the United States to increase 
its annual military aid by $700 million to $2.5 
billion. [7/5 WP] 

July 5: Labor Party Knesset member Ora Namir 
announced her candidacy for the leadership of the 
party. [7/10 FBIS] 

July 8: In a change from previous policy, the Labor 
Party voted to permit persons not belonging to the 
Histadrut to join. [7/9 FT] 

July 9: The Finance Ministry announced plans to 
sell all or part of nine companies as part of a 
privatization campaign. [7/10 FT] 

July 10: The EC said a decision to grant Israel 
closer economic ties would be linked to Israel's 
role in the Middle East peace process. [7/11 FT] 
July 11: Israel’s top banking groups—Bank 
Hapolim, Bank Leumi, Israel Discount Bank, and 
United Mizrahi Bank—and the Israeli Discount 
Bank Bankholding Corporation were charged with 
violating the statutory responsibility to manage 
their affairs properly, misleading the public con- 
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cerning the value of their shares, and failing to 
disclose fully information on prospectuses and 
accounts. Their illegal practices allegedly led to the 
1983 crash in bank shares. [7/12 FT] 
July 14: The cabinet voted to lift sanctions against 
South Africa. They had been in place since 1987. 
Full diplomatic ties were reestablished with the 
People’s Republic of Congo. [7/15 FT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Kuwait 


1991 


June 9: King Hussein and Jordanian politicians 
signed the ‘‘National Charter," reinstating multi- 
party democracy. [6/10 NYT, FT] 
June 17: Prime Minister Mudar Badran resigned 
and King Hussein appointed Taher Masri prime 
minister. [6/18 FBIS] 
June 19: The new government under Prime Minis- 
ter Masri was announced: 

Ali Suhaymat, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Transport and Communications 

Ra'if Najm, Wagf and Islamic Affairs 

Abdallah Nusur, Foreign Affairs 

Id Duhayyat, Education 

Muhammad al-Hammuri, Higher Education 

Basil Jardanah, Finance 

Ziyad Fariz, Planning 

Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti, Tourism and Antiqui- 
ties 

Abd al-Karim al-Dughmi, Labor and Minister of 
Cabinet Affairs 

Thabit al-Tahir, Energy and Mineral Resources 

Khalid al-Karaki, Information and Culture 

Sa'd Hayil Surur, Public Works and Housing 

Salim al-Zu'bi, Municipal and Rural Affairs, and 
Environment 

Awni al-Bashir, Social Development 

Samir Qa'war, Water and Irrigation 

Jawdat al-Subul, Interior 

Taysir Kan'an, Justice 

Subhi al-Qasim, Agriculture 

Ali Abu al-Raghib, Industry and Trade and Sup- 
ply 

Mamduh al-Abbadi, Health 

Salih Irshidat, Youth [6/20 FBIS] 
July 7: King Hussein announced the cancellation, 
as of 8 July, of all martial law provisions imposed 
following the 1967 Arab-Israeli War except those 
addressing mismanagement by former government 
officials. [7/8 NYT] 
July 15: Switzerland gave Jordan a $40 million 
grant for projects intended to bolster the economy 


and help with problems caused by the Gulf War. | 


[7/16 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 


Apr. 17: In his first interviews with Western report- 
ers since returning to Kuwait, Prime Minister Saad 
al-Abdallah al-Sabah said he hoped foreign forces 
would remain in Kuwait. He also asserted that 
Palestinians had not been abused in Kuwait and 
would not be in the future. [4/18 NYT] 

Apr. 18: Amnesty International released a report 
documenting the continued arbitrary arrest, tor- 
ture, and execution by Kuwaiti armed forces and 
unofficial militia groups of hundreds of Kuwaiti 
residents suspected of collaborating with Iraqi 
forces. [4/19 WP] 

Apr. 19: Planning Minister Sulayman Mutawa 
admitted that Kuwaiti citizens might have commit- 
ted human rights abuses against suspected collab- 
orators immediately after the end of the Iraqi 
occupation but denied charges in an Amnesty 
International report released the previous day that 
violations continued. [4/20 FT] 

Apr. 20: Prime Minister Saad al-Abdallah an- 
nounced the new cabinet: 

Salim al-Sabah al-Salim, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Affairs 

Ahmad Hamud al-Jabir, Interior 

Ahmad Ali al-Jassar, Planning 

Ahmad Muhammad Salih al-Adasani, Electricity 
and Water 

Badr Jasim al-Ya'qub, Information 

Habib Hasan Jawhar Hayat, Communications 

Hamud Abdailah al-Rugba, Petroleum 

Sulayman Sa'dun al-Badr, Education 

Abdallah Hasan al-Jarallah, Commerce and In- 
dustry 

Abdallah Yusuf al-Qutami, Public Works 

Abd al-Wahab al-Fawzan, Health 

Ali Sabah al-Salim, Defense 

Ali Abdallah al-Shamlan, Higher Education 

Ghazi Ubayd al-Sammar, Justice and Legal Af- 
fairs 

Muhammad Sagar al-Ma'usharji, Waqf and Is- 
lamic Affairs 

Nasir Abdallah al-Ridan, Finance 

Nawwaf al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, Social Af- 
fairs and Labor [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: The government canceled a press confer- 
ence called by opposition leaders to denounce the 
new cabinet. 

US secretary of state James Baker met with 
Amir Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah and Prime Minister 
Saad al-Abdallah to emphasize that US military 
and political support would be contingent upon 
Kuwaiti steps toward democracy and respect for 
human rights. [4/23 NYT] 

Apr. 25: Three vehicles independently strayed 
from an oil field road near Ahmadi into a pool of 
burning oil and caught fire killing all of the occu- 


pants of the vehicles, including two British journal- 
ists and at least two unidentified oilfield workers. 
[4/26 NYT] 

The Ministry of Justice and Legal Affairs an- 
nounced that war crimes trials would be held for 
628 people of various nationalities accused of com- 
mitting crimes against Kuwait during the Iraqi 
occupation. [4/26 FBIS] 

May 1: Government officials announced that the 
more than 400,000 Kuwaitis still in exile would be 
allowed to begin returning on 11 May. [5/2 WP] 
May 10: Five Kuwaiti students from the Islamic 
Constitutional Movement were jailed for posting 
welcome home signs without a license. [5/15 NYT] 
May 13: Acting Attorney General Hamed al-Uth- 
man announced that anyone found guilty of espio- 
nage during the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait would 
be sentenced to death. [5/14 WSJ] 

May 18: The United States agreed to send 3,700 
soldiers to Kuwait from Europe to keep the peace 
until the members of Kuwaiti police and military 
forces had returned to Kuwait. [5/19 NYT] 

May 19: A martial law court tried 20 people ac- 
cused of collaborating with Iraqi forces during the 
occupation. Five people were convicted and re- 
ceived sentences of three to fifteen years. No 
evidence was presented at the trials, no witnesses 
testified, and no lawyers represented the accused. 
[5/20 NYT, FBIS] 

May 20: US president George Bush urged Kuwait 
to exercise fair-trial protections in the case of 
persons accused of collaboration with Iraqi occu- 
pying forces. [5/21 NYT] 

May 21: A Kuwaiti military court postponed the 
trials of 24 people accused of collaborating to give 
the defendants time to prepare a defense. The 
move came in response to domestic and interna- 
tional pressure to carry out fair trials. [5/22 WP] 
May 27: In an effort to quell violence against 
foreign nationals in Kuwait, and in response to 
international accusations of human rights viola- 
tions, Prime Minister Saad al-Abdallah ordered the 
arrest and punishment of Kuwaitis, including mem- 
bers of the Sabah family, caught abusing foreign- 
ers. (5/28 WP] 

The government declared invalid all employment 
contracts for foreign workers issued prior to Au- 
gust 1989 and said no foreigner would be offered a 
government position in the future unless a Kuwaiti 
could not be found to fill the position. [5/28 FT] 

Cabinet Affairs Minister Dari al-Uthman an- 

nounced that martial law had been extended 
through 26 June. [5/28 FBIS] 
June 2: Amir Jabir al-Ahmad announced that par- 
liamentary elections would be held in October 1992 
and also that the National Council would meet 9 
July to begin preparations for the elections. [6/3 
WP 


June 3: Martial law courts resumed trying persons 
accused of collaboration. [6/4 NYT] 

The government recalled its ambassadors from 
Algeria, Jordan, Mauritania, Sudan, Tunisia, and 
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Yemen and downgraded relations to protest their 
positions during the Gulf crisis and war. [6/4 FBIS] 
June 4: In the first demonstration since the end of 
the Iraqi occupation, about 1,000 Kuwaitis gath- 
ered to demand faster democratic reforms and to 
protest the government's decision to delay parlia- 
mentary elections until October 1992. Although the 
demonstration was illegal, police did not react and 
the government did not interfere. [6/5 NYT] 

June 8: A martial law court sentenced to death 
Mankhi al-Shimmiri, a radar technician in the Ku- 
waiti Air Force accused of joining the Iraqi army 
during the occupation. It was the first death sen- 
tence handed down by the court. [6/9 WP] 

June 9: Saudi king Fahd visited Kuwait for the first 
time since the Gulf War. [6/10 FT] 

June 9: Prime Minister Saad al-Abdallah, also the 
martial law governor, established an appeals panel, 
composed of three judges, to aid him in reviewing 
war-related sentences handed down by the martial 
law court. [6/10 FBIS] 

According to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC), Kuwait forcibly deported 34 
men, 9 women, and 3 children across the Iraqi 
border. The action was in violation of a memoran- 
dum of understanding signed 7 March between the 
parties involved in the Gulf War that prohibited 
forcible expulsions. [6/12 WP] 

June 11: According to the ICRC and UN observ- 
ers, Kuwaiti authorities forcibly deported 85 men, 
10 women, and 20 children of Iraqi, Palestinian, 
Sudanese, and Yemeni descent. [6/12 WP] 

June 13: A martial law court sentenced Fatima 
Tafla, a Lebanese woman, to death for allegedly 
informing the Iraqi army of her husband's involve- 
ment in the Kuwaiti resistance. Her husband was 
killed by the Iragis. [6/14 WP] 

June 15: A martial law court sentenced five men 
and one woman of Palestinian, Kuwaiti and Leba- 
nese backgrounds to death for working for al- 
Nidaa, the Iragi newspaper published in Kuwait 
during the occupation. Eight other defendants in 
the case were acquitted and ten received a 10-year 
prison sentence. [6/16 NYT] 

June 16: A martial law court sentenced three men 
to death for allegedly collaborating with Iraq during 
its occupation of Kuwait. A total of 12 defendants 
had been given death sentences. [6/17 NYT] 

June 17: A martial law court sentenced Hamda 
Assad Yunis, a 55-year-old Jordanian, to death for 
failing to close a girl's high school and editing 
material for an Iraqi-run newspaper during the 
occupation. [6/18 NYT] 

June 18: A martial law court sentenced eight peo- 
ple, six of whom were not present at the trial, to 
death for aiding Iraqi opposition forces and joining 
an Iragi-run civilian militia. [6/19 NYT] 

June 19: In spite of pressure from the UN, inter- 
national human rights organizations, and the gov- 
ernments of Egypt, France, Germany, Jordan, and 
others, a martial law court handed down seven new 
death sentences. The persons sentenced were en- 
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tertainers accused of aiding Iraq during its seven- 
month occupation of Kuwait. [6/20 NYT] 
June 20: Oil Minister Hamud Abdallah al-Ruqba 
announced that during the previous week a tanker 
loaded with crude oil was exported. It was the first 
shipment since the end of the Gulf War. [6/21 NYT] 
A martial law court sentenced eight people to 
death for aiding Iraqi occupation forces. [6/21 WP] 
June 21: The Financial Times reported that 1,200 
army officers had submitted a letter to Amir Jabir 
al-Ahmad threatening to resign unless the senior 
civilian and military defense staff accountable for 
Iraq's rapid occupation of Kuwait were fired. [6/21 


FT] 

June 22: The Financial Times reported that Kuwait 
had expelled to Iraq another group of about 200 
Iragis and Palestinians in the previous two days. 
[6/22 FT] 

June 23: The Islamic Liberation Front, a West 
Bank Islamist group, threatened to launch attacks 
against Kuwait if it executed the Jordanians ac- 
cused of collaborating with Iraq during the occu- 
pation. [6/24 FT] 

June 25: Justice Minister Ghazi Ubayd al-Sammar 
announced that martial law would be lifted the 
following day. [6/26 NYT, FBIS] 

June 26: Prime Minister Saad al-Abdallah com- 
muted to life terms in prison all 29 death sentences 
handed down by a martial law court to persons 
accused of collaborating with Iraq. He ratified all 
other verdicts rendered by the martial courts. 
[6/27, 6/28 NYT] 

A Justice Ministry official announced that most 
of the 37 defendants acquitted by martial law 
courts would be deported. [6/27 FBIS] 

June 29: During the preceding 10 days, more than 
1,200 Kuwaiti refugees, mostly Buduns, fled to 
Iraq from a camp just inside the Kuwaiti border. 
They were allegedly afraid of being accused of 
collaborating with Iraq during the occupation. [6/30 
NYT] 

July 2: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Kuwait had agreed to the terms for a $500 million 
securities repurchase agreement with Citibank. [7/2 
WSJ] 

July 3: Diplomatic relations at the level of ambas- 
sador were established with Nicaragua. [7/5 FBIS] 
July 6: Interior Minister Hamid al-Sabah said that 
scores of Iraqi agents hiding in Kuwait presented 
the most significant threat to Kuwaiti security. [7/7 
NYT] 

July 8: The New York Times reported that the 
Kuwaiti government had agreed to allow ICRC 
representatives to meet with deportees prior to 
their expulsion to ensure that the deportations did 
not violate international human rights laws. [7/8 
NYT] 

In spite of a law forbidding political meetings, 
opposition groups held a demonstration to protest 
the National Council meeting scheduled for the 
following day. Protestors called the meeting an 
illegitimate charade. [7/9 NYT] 


July 9: The National Council held its first meeting 
since the end of the Iraqi occupation, reportedly to 
plan for parliamentary elections. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 15: Amir Jabir al-Ahmad authorized the gov- 
ernment to borrow up to 10 billion Kuwaiti dinars 
from both local and international markets to expe- 
dite reconstruction. [7/16 FT] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Kuwait 


1991 


Apr. 16: Off the coast of Tyre, the Israeli navy sank 
a boat carrying eight Palestinian gunmen allegedly 
en route to attack a northern Israeli settlement. 
Clashes erupted between Amal and Hizballah 
forces in the south. [4/17 FBIS] 
Apr. 20: The Washington Post reported that on 24 
January the US State Department ordered comple- 
tion of delivery on a $3.9 million sale of ‘‘nonlethal 
items” paid for by the Lebanese government in the 
1980s. The shipment was interrupted in 1987 due to 
the situation in the country. [4/20 WP] 
Apr. 21: Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati urged the United States to pressure Israel 
to free pro-Iranian prisoners. Velayati said such 
cooperation could lead to the release of Western 
hostages. [4/22 WP] 
Apr. 26: Amal announced that it had dismantled its 
militia and would turn over its weapons to the army 
by 30 April, as called for in the Ta'if accords. [4/27 


Apr. 27: Members of the Progressive Socialist 
Party militia handed over 300 tons of ammunition 
to Syrian troops. [4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 29: In a meeting with Lebanese army officers, 
Lebanese Forces commander Samir Jaja an- 
nounced plans to tum over weapons and strong- 
holds to the army. [4/30 NYT] 

Following three days of talks in Damascus, Syr- 
ian president Hafiz al-Asad and Iranian president 
Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani agreed to allow 
Iranian-backed Hizballah forces to remain in 
southern Lebanon and the eastern Biga. [4/29 WP, 
4/30 NYT] 

May 1: The army deployed thousands of soldiers in 
the area surrounding Beirut. [5/2 NYT] 

May 2: Israeli helicopters attacked the Rashidiyya 
camp, killing two Palestinian children and one 
Palestinian woman. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 4: At a press conference in Tehran with 
French foreign minister Roland Dumas, Iranian 
foreign minister Velayati said the foreign hostages 
in Lebanon should be freed as soon as possible and 
that other civilians in southern Lebanon who were 
being held against their will should also be re- 
leased. [5/5 NYT] 

For the first time since the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO) established itself in Lebanon, 
authorities brought charges against guerrilla fight- 


ers for violating Lebanese law. Six members of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) were charged with attempting to launch an 
anti-Israeli attack and two members of Fatah were 
charged with possession of weapons. [5/5 NYT, 
FBIS] 
May 5: Clashes erupted between an army patrol 
and Palestinian fighters in the Bass camp in Tyre. 
[5/6 FBIS] 
May 6: Syrian vice president Abd al-Halim Khad- 
dam said that Lebanese and Palestinian militias 
should not give up their weapons until the Israeli 
army had withdrawn from its self-declared ‘‘secur- 
ity zone” and disbanded the South Lebanon Army 
(SLA). [5/7 NYT] 
May 9: In accord with the Ta’if agreement, the 
parliament voted to add nine seats to the parlia- 
ment to give Muslims an equal number of seats as 
Christians. [5/10 FT] 
May 12: The army took control of positions in the 
south including the entrances to the Palestinian 
refugee camps of Jalal Bahr, Shabriha, and Rash- 
idiyya and areas adjoining Israel’s self-declared 
“security zone." [5/13 NYT] 
May 16: The Washington Post reported that ap- 
proximately 10 days prior, Israeli military officials 
had informed US military attachés in Tel Aviv of a 
possible large-scale military strike against Leba- 
non. The threat of an attack was intended to 
discourage the formalization of Syrian-Lebanese 
relations. [5/16 WP] 
May 17: In Cairo, PLO political department head 
Faruq Qaddumi informed Lebanese foreign minis- 
ter Faris Buwayz that the PLO would not obey 
orders to disarm its guerrillas in Lebanon. Qad- 
dumi said the PLO was willing to coordinate its 
movements with the army but Buwayz rejected the 
offer. [5/18 NYT] 

Hizballah fighters in the south allegedly killed 10 
SLA members. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 18: In the south, two Israeli planes bombed an 
Amal base, killing four people and injuring fifteen. 
[5/19 NYT] 
May 21: Hizballah announced that Abbas al-Mu- 
sawi had replaced Subhi al-Tufayli as secretary 
general. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 22: In Damascus, Lebanese president Ilyas 
Hrawi and Syrian president Asad signed the Treaty 
of Brotherhood, Cooperation, and Coordination 
between Syria and Lebanon. The treaty called for 
the establishment of joint government institutions 
in the areas of defense, foreign policy, and eco- 
nomic affairs. [5/23 NYT] 
May 23: Hizballah leaders proposed the exchange 
of Israeli prisoners for Shi'i captives in Israel. [5/24 
FBIS] 
May 24: Israeli Defense Ministry spokesman 
Danny Naveh said Israel was willing to negotiate 
with Hizballah about the possibility of exchanging 
Shi'i prisoners held by Israel for Israeli prisoners of 
war. [5/25 WP] 
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May 27: Hizballah leader Musawi admitted to 
holding two Israeli soldiers. It was the first such 
admission by Hizballah. 

By a vote of 46-1, the Chamber of Deputies 
ratified the Treaty of Brotherhood, Cooperation, 
and Coordination between Syria and Lebanon. The 
Syrian national assembly also ratified the treaty. 
[5/28 WP] 

May 29: In accordance with the Ta'if accords, the 
government announced plans to hire about 20,000 
former Muslim and Christian militia members, for 
government jobs in the army and police force and 
as gendarmes and civil servants, during the follow- 
ing two months. [5/31 NYT] 

May 30: The Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine offered to exchange the body of Samir 
Assad, an Israeli soldier captured in 1983 in Leba- 
non, for Arabs jailed by Israel. Israel said it would 
not negotiate until all seven of its missing soldiers 
were accounted for. (5/31 JP] 

June 4: For the third time in 48 hours, Israeli planes 
attacked Palestinian bases in southern Lebanon. In 
a previous attack at least 13 people were killed. [6/5 


June 9: British Foreign Office minister Douglas 
Hogg arrived in Beirut to initiate a campaign to free 
Western hostages. He stated his willingness to hold 
talks with anyone who would talk with him about 
the hostages. [6/10 NYT] 

June 11: Air France became the first Western 
airline to resume flights to Beirut since the end of 
fighting. [6/12 WSJ] 

June 12: In Damascus, British minister Hogg held 
talks with government officials on the status of the 
Western hostages in Lebanon. [6/13 NYT] 

June 14: The government announced plans to send 
the army into Sidon and the surrounding area on 1 
July, the Ta’if deadline for the PLO to turn in its 
weapons. [6/15 NYT] 

June 18; Three people were killed when a booby- 
trapped truck exploded while being loaded at a 
Lebanese Forces depot 10 miles north of Beirut. 
The ammunition was to be turned over to army 
officials. [6/19 NYT] 

June 26: Senior PLO aide Amin Khayid was 
wounded and four of his bodyguards were killed in 
an ambush by unidentified gunmen near Sidon. 
[6/28 NYT] 

June 28: In Sidon, two women were killed during 
an attack by the SLA. [6/30 NYT] 

June 29: Three people in Sidon and two in Jazzin 
were wounded in the second day of clashes be- 
tween unidentified rival militias. [6/30 NYT] 

July 1: The army moved into Sidon and surround- 
ing areas. Two fighters were killed in the clashes 
that ensued between the army and Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

In Tunis, the PLO issued a statement reporting 
that it had ordered its forces in southern Lebanon 
to redeploy to prevent additional clashes. [7/2 
NYT] 
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SLA leader Antoine Lahd told Israel radio that 

the SLA was willing to exchange 300 Lebanese 
soldiers for the 7 Israeli soldiers missing in Leba- 
non. [7/4 NYT] 
July 2: After 48 hours of fighting, the army claimed 
it had gained control of the main PLO bases and 
arms depots in and around Sidon. At least 17 
people had been killed in the battles. [7/3 NYT] 

The PLO urged the Arab League to intervene on 
its behalf in Lebanon. [7/3 FBIS] 

July 3: Lebanese soldiers captured the village of 
Qraiyah after clashes with PLO guerrillas left at 
least 42 people dead. [7/4 FT] 

July 4: Bringing an end to four days of clashes in 
and around Sidon, the PLO agreed to close its only 
military base near Israel and to ship its heavy 
equipment out of Lebanon. At least 65 people were 
killed in the fighting. [7/5 WP] 

The government announced that restrictions pre- 
venting Palestinian civilians from holding jobs in 
Lebanon had been lifted. [7/5 NYT] 

July 5: The army effectively took control of the 
refugee camps at Ayn Hilwa and Miya Miya, the 
last positions held by PLO guerrillas. [7/6 NYT] 

PLO forces began turning their weapons over to 
the army. [7/7 NYT] 

July 7: In response to international pressure to 
withdraw from southern Lebanon, Israeli foreign 
minister David Levy stated that ‘‘as long as there 
are foreign forces and a foreign presence in Leba- 
non," Israel would continue to occupy the area. 
[7/8 NYT] 

July 9: Army forces raided suspected arms hide- 
outs and arrested more than 500 people in an effort 
to dismantle the PLO's infrastructure in Sidon. 
[7/10 NYT] 

July 10: The army deployed in Tyre without meet- 
ing PLO resistance. [7/11 NYT] 

The PLO allegedly announced plans to donate its 
heavy weapons to the army. [7/11 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria 


1991 


May 6: The Jamahiriya News Agency reported that 
Libya's gross domestic product grew 9.4 percent in 
1990 because of higher oil revenues. [5/7 FT] 
May 16: US officials announced that 350 of the 600 
Libyans trained by the United States at bases in 
Chad to launch commando strikes against Libyan 
leader Muammar Qadhafi's forces would be sent to 
the United States. Officials were forced to find the 
trainees places to live when the government of 
Chad was overthrown in a Libyan-backed coup in 
December 1990. [5/17 NYT] 

June 6: In a joint statement with Italian prime 
minister Guilio Andreotti, Col. Qadhafi condemned 
the manufacture, storage, and use of chemical and 
biological weapons. [6/7 FT] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 


Apr. 16: King Hassan II pardoned and released 
from prison 334 prisoners and reduced the prison 
sentences of 221 others. [4/17 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Forty-two people arrested following the 
riots of December 14-15, 1990, were sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from four months to ten 
years. Six others were acquitted. [5/1 FBIS] 

June 17: The National Popular Movement was 
established under the leadership of Mahjoubi Aher- 
dane. [6/25 FBIS] 


Oman 
See also, Regional Affairs 


Pakistan 
1991 


Apr. 24: A special court in Peshawar found Iftikhar 
Hussain Gilani guilty of corruption, banned him 
from politícs, and ordered him to pay a $100,000 
fine or spend 18 months in jail. He had been a 
minister in the government of former prime minis- 
ter Benazir Bhutto. [4/25 WP] 

Apr. 27: À special court in Peshawar suspended the 
conviction of Iftikhar Hussain Gilani. [4/30 FBIS] 
Apr. 30: Unidentified Pakistani kidnappers re- 
leased Japanese citizens Takayu Sato, 19, and 
Takaysi Hattori, 20, six weeks after taking them 
captive. Yoshihiro Tachikawa, 20, who was taken 
with them, had already been released. [4/30 FBIS] 
May 5: A special court in Karachi acquitted Asif 
Ali Zardari, the husband of former prime minister 
Benazir Bhutto, on charges of defrauding a state 
bank. [5/6 NYT] 

May 7: The Financial Times repotted that foreign 
government donors meeting in Paris approved $2.3 
billion in aid to Pakistan. [5/7 FT] 

Prime Minister Mian Nawaz Sharif agreed to 
seven unspecified amendments to legislation de- 
signed to enforce sharia in Pakistan. [5/8 FBIS] 
May 8: In the Sadar area of Rawalpindi, a bomb 
blast killed nine people. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 13: A Lahore special court formally charged 
former prime minister Bbutto with withdrawing 
and misusing more than 95 million rupees from the 
Secret Service Fund. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 16: Legislators adopted a bill incorporating 
sharia into the legal system. [5/17 FT] 

May 19: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif appointed 
Abida Hussain to act as an adviser on population 
welfare. She was the first woman appointed to a 
position in the Nawaz Sharif government. [5/20 FT] 


May 27: A Karachi court ordered the arrest of 
Nusrat Bhutto, the 62-year-old mother of former 
prime minister Bhutto and the chair of the Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP). She was accused of con- 
tempt of court for calling the one-judge tribunals 
hearing cases against several PPP members ‘‘kan- 
garoo courts.” [5/28 WP] 

May 28: The parliament declared sharia the su- 
preme law of Pakistan. [5/29 FT] 

May 31: In Nowshera, at least five people were 
killed when they were struck by falling shells from 
an arms depot explosion. [6/1 WP] 

June 6: In a speech before high-ranking military 
officers at Pakistan’s National Defense College, 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif called on China, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States to convene 
“urgent talks” on nuclear nonproliferation in south 
Asia. [6/7 NYT] 

June 8: At least 100 people were killed in Sindh 
province when a passenger train collided head-on 
with a freight train. [6/8 WP] 

June 9: Unidentified gunmen shot and killed Abd 
al-Samad Azad, leader of the Anjuman Sipah-i 
Sahaba in Lieh district. [6/11 FBIS] 

June 11: President Ghulam Ishaq Khan appointed 
Lt. Gen. Asif Nawaz Janjua army chief of staff. 
[6/12 FT] 

June 18: In Karachi, Nabi Sher Junejo, a judge 
hearing cases against Asif Ali Zardari and several 
other PPP leaders, was shot and killed. [6/18 FBIS, 
6/19 NYT] 

June 20: A bomb exploded on a train traveling from 
Faisalabad to Nazirabad, killing five passengers 
and injuring thirty. [6/20 FBIS] 

June 27: In Jacoabad, authorities arrested more 
than 100 opposition leaders, allegedly including 
Pakistan National Party (PNP) secretary general 
Abd al-Hafiz Pirzada and PNP chief Bizen Bizenjo, 
for carrying illegal arms. [6/27 FBIS] 

June 29: In Kashmir, at least seven people were 
killed in clashes between opposing parties in state 
legislature elections. [7/1 FBIS] 

June 30: In Kashmir, authorities announced that 
the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference 
won 28 of 34 seats in state legislature elections. The 
PPP won 3 seats and an independent 1 seat. [7/7 
FBIS] 

July 1: Mumtaz Hussein Rathore, prime minister of 
Kashmir, claimed PPP voters were prevented from 
voting and accused authorities of ''rigging"" the 
elections. [7/2 FBIS] 

July 3: Kashmiri prime minister Rathore officially 
declared the state legislature elections held 29 June 
null and void, and rescheduled elections for 27 
September. [7/5 FBIS] 

July 5: The government arrested and dismissed 
Kashmiri prime minister Rathore after he moved to 
invalidate and reschedule regional elections and 
disband the local election commission. [7/6 NYT] 
July 6: Sardar Muhammad Ashraf was named 
interim prime minister of Kashmir. [7/9 FBIS] 
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July 7: An explosion at a military arms depot in 
northern Pakistan killed at least 10 soldiers who 
had been clearing unexploded shells from the ex- 
plosion on 31 May. [7/8 FT] 

July 11: The All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference's parliamentary party elected Sardar 
Abd al-Qayyum Khan head of the party. [7/12 
FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Kuwait 


1991 


May 24: A group of religious scholars and mem- 
bers of the Muslim clergy submitted a petition to 
King Fahd, signed by scores of men from the 
religious and academic communities, calling for 
the establishment of a consultative council of 
advisors through which Saudis not belonging to 
the royal family could influence government. The 
petition also called for a revision of laws to align 
them more closely with the Quran, justice in the 
distribution of wealth, the creation of a stronger 
army, and increased protection of human rights. 
[5/26 NYT] 

June 8: In Jubayl, seven people—two policemen, 
four other Saudis, and a Pakistani—were beheaded 
in the first public executions since July 1990. [6/9 
WP] 

June 22: Government officials declared a general 
amnesty for political detainees. [6/27 FBIS] 

July 11: A Nigerian airplane returning from the hajj 
crashed near Jidda while trying to make an emer- 
gency landing, killing 261 people. [7/11 FBIS] 


Sudan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Kuwait 


1991 


Apr. 16: According to Agence France-Presse 
(AFP), the government foiled a coup attempt and 
executed 20 military officers allegedly involved in 
planning the attempt. The report was denied by 
official spokesmen. [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 18: Voice of Sudan reported that Revolution- 
ary Command Council (RCC) member Martin Mal- 
wal Arop had submitted his resignation on 14 April. 
[4/19 FBIS] 
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Apr. 25: Staff Brig. Pio Yukwan Deng, RCC mem- 
ber and chairman of the political committee, ap- 
pointed three new members to the Consultative 
Council. [5/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Lt. Gen. Umar Hassan al-Bashir an- 
nounced plans to release all political prisoners. 
[4/30 WP] 

Apr. 30: Lt. Gen. Bashir announced the release of 
all prisoners who had ‘‘carried arms against the 
revolution” and also freed former prime minister 
Sadiq al-Mahdi from house arrest. [4/30 FBIS] 
May 3: The National Founding Conference on the 
Political System approved the national charter and 
the basic statutes law and established a secretariat 
of the national political conference to supervise the 
political system. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 7: Lt. Gen. Bashir ordered a change in cur- 
rency beginning 12 May to stabilize the economy. 
[5/8 FT, FBIS] 

May 14: Government spokesman Abdallah Mu- 
hammad Ahmad denied claims that former prime 
minister Sadiq al-Mahdi had been rearrested. [5/15 
FBIS] 3 
June 7: Lt. Gen. Bashir extended for an indefinite 
period an amnesty for opposition members fighting 
against the government. [6/10 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1991 

May 16: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that, in April, Syrian military intelligence had ar- 
rested more than 20 officers and charged them with 
being disloyal to the government. [5/17 FBIS] 


Tunisia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Kuwait 


1991 


May 9: Authorities suspended classes in several 
universities in response to demonstrations, alleg- 
edly called by al-Nahda, that erupted the previous 
day. Two students were killed by security forces 
during the demonstrations. [5/10 FBIS] 

May 22: The government announced it had foiled a 
coup plot by al-Nahda and had arrested 300 people, 
including 100 people from the military. [5/23 FT] 
May 23: Al-Nahda chairman Rashid al-Ghannoushi 
denied government allegations that his organiza- 
tion had been plotting to overthrow it and chal- 
lenged the government to prove its allegations. 
[5/23 FBIS] 


June 27: A Tunis court sentenced five members of 
al-Nahda to death for allegedly attacking Constitu- 
tional Democratic Rally offices in February. [6/28 
FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Apr. 28: Semra Ozal, the wife of President Turgut 
Ozal, was elected provincial chairperson of the 
Motherland Party’s Istanbul branch by a vote of 
351-295. [4/29 NYT] 

May 16: At least 30 people were killed by flash 
floods in the east and many more were left home- 
less. [5/17 NYT] 

Hicabi Kocyigit, a Turk caught handing papers 
to an Iraqi diplomat during the Gulf War, was 
convicted of treason and sentenced to 12 and 
one-half years in prison. [5/17 FT] 

June 16: Prime Minister Yildirim Akbulut resigned 
after the Motherland Party elected Mesut Yilmaz 
chairman. [6/17 WP] 

June 17: President Ozal appointed Motherland 
Party chairman Yilmaz prime minister and asked 
him to form a new government. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 23: Prime Minister Yilmaz announced his 
government: . 

Ekrem Pakdemirli, Deputy Prime Minister 

Sakir Seker, Justice 

Barlas Dogu, Defense 

Mustafa Kalemi, Interior 

Safa Giray, Foreign 

Adnan Kahveci, Finance and Customs 

Avni Akyol, Finance 

Husamettin Oruc, Public Works and Housing 

Yasar Eryilmaz, Health 

Ibrahim Ozdemir, Transportation 

Ilker Tuncay, Agriculture, Forestry, and Village 
Affairs 

Metin Emiroglu, Labor and Social Security 

Rustu Kazim Yucelen, Industry and Commerce 

Muzaffer Arici, Energy and Natural Resources 

Gokhan Maras, Culture 

Bulent Akarcali, Tourism [6/24 FBIS] 

July 6: The government lifted a ban prohibiting 
women from holding top civil service posts and 
appointed Lale Aytaman governor of Mugla prov- 
ince. [7/77 NYT] 

July 10: At least 12 people were killed in clashes 
that erupted between Kurds and the military in 
Diyarbakir and Sirvan. The disruptions in Diyarba- 
kir broke out during a funeral for People's Toil 
Party provincial leader Vedat Aydin. [7/12 WP, 
FBIS] 

July 14: In the southeast, Kurdish guerrillas killed 
nine people in gun and grenade attacks. More than 
100 people had been killed in such attacks since the 
beginning of June. [7/15 FT] 


UAE 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1991 

July 5: The British government froze the assets of the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) 
on allegations of money laundering and widespread 
fraud. The bank was 77 percent owned by Abu Dhabi 
leader Zayid bin Sultan al-Nahayan. [7/6:FT] 

July 11: In Doha, an electrical fire on a truck 
started a chain of explosions in a US ammunition 
depot, injuring 56 soldiers deployed during the Gulf 
crisis and war. (7/12 NYT] 
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Yemen 


See also, Kuwait 


1991 

May 21: The Higher Committee for Referendum on 
the Constitution of the Republic of Yemen an- 
nounced that the constitution was ratified by a 
15-16 May vote. [5/22 FBIS] 

July 1: The government announced plans to com- 
mute the death sentence of former president Ali 
Nasir Muhammad. [7/2 FBIS] 
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ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Arabian Oasis City: The Transformation 
of ‘Unayzah, by Soraya Altorki and Donald 
P. Cole. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1989. xvi + 248 pages. Gloss. to p. 252. Bibl. 
to p. 260. Index to p. 266. $35.00 cloth. $14.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Julie Peteet 


This highly readable and informative book is 
a detailed, yet intimate ethnographic and 
historical portrait of ‘Unayzah, a Saudi city 
of approximately 50,000 persons, located 
some 270 kilometers northwest of Riyadh, 
which was formerly a prominent and fairly 
prosperous agricultural and trading commu- 
nity. The authors make astute use of histori- 
cal material to show that prior to the oil 
boom—an era often erroneously associated 
with rapid development in a previously un- 
derdeveloped region—a high level of regional 
integration and a definable level of develop- 
ment had been achieved. 

The authors make it clear at the outset that 
the task they set for themselves is, by and 
large, descriptive. The paucity of ethno- 
graphic data on this largely unstudied area of 
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the Arab world underlies their reasoning. Yet 
the authors—two anthropologists, a Saudi 
woman and an American man—do much 
more than simply describe. Their narrative is 
guided by lengthy quotes from interviews and 
discussions with men and women, young and 
old, rich and poor. The presentation of mul- 
tiple voices shows a concern with the ques- 
tion of representation. The historical 
grounding of the ethnography makes it possi- 
ble for the authors to weave back and forth 
between past and present. 

The book is arranged in three parts. The 
first part describes a political economy based 
on agriculture and crafts—production of 
which was domestically organized—mercan- 
tile activity that linked ‘Unayzah with other 
areas, and political autonomy. Part 2 outlines 
the emergence of the state and the develop- 
ment of a capitalist social formation. The 
authors identify the roots of the development 
process in the creation of the Saudi state. 
Part 3 examines the oil boom of the 1970s and 
early 1980s. After reviewing a changed agri- 
culture, educational system, and market, the 
authors treat the issue of the way access to 
revenues from the oil boom influenced social 
life and daily living patterns. 

The authors raise a number of interesting 
points and issues throughout the book. By 
detailing in historic fashion the role of domes- 
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tic production in the economy, a picture 
emerges of women and men, in spite of norms 
of gender segregation, engaged jointly in the 
venture of production and exchange. The 
issue of peasant indebtedness places this re- 
gion in the context of the larger global pattern 
of peasant loss of land. Cultural and religious 
attitudes, such as the Islamic prohibition of 
interest, do not protect economically vulner- 
able members of the community—such as 
peasants—from seeking and receiving loans 
at high rates of interest, falling into debt, and 
thus eventually losing their land when unable 
to repay their loans. Cultural and religious 
norms do not seem to mitigate the global 
impact of this capitalist transformation on 
Saudi peasants. 

The authors make a number of arguments 
in an attempt to invalidate some long-held, 
but rarely questioned, ideas about the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. One argument is that the 
peninsula, now and in the past, is not and was 
not organized largely on a tribal basis. They 
contend that the market was central to defin- 
ing ‘Unayzah as an urban center and to the 
process of social exchange, both as a force 
linking it with the rest of the Arab world and 
abroad. The ‘‘market provided a structure 
which transcended the politically autono- 
mous tribes and cities of central Arabia” (p. 
81), which linked local and regional products 
in a pattern of production, distribution, and 
redistribution. 

Altorki and Cole also tackle the thorny 
issue of expatriate labor and claim that, con- 
trary to both popular and scholarly opinion, 
the people of Saudi Arabia did not disdain 
manual labor in the past. Their argument is 
well supported by the picture they draw of an 
active agricultural and crafts sector. The au- 
thors identify the current tendency to avoid 
manual labor as a result of the new standards 
of employment and salaries introduced by oil 
revenues. Consequently the importation of 
large numbers of expatriate workers, which 
in essence involved the importation of a 
working class without the internal social con- 
sequences of class tensions, gave rise to the 
contemporary disdain that some Saudis ex- 
press toward manual labor. The authors con- 
clude’ ‘that... this attitude, a recent 
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phenomenon, is a consequence, rather that a 
cause, thus reversing the argument of many 
observers. 

The book ends on a rather pessimistic note. 
One almost senses a lamentation on the part 
of the authors for the passing of the tradi- 
tional closeness, support, and comfort to be 
found in the extended family. On another 
level, the boom is over and ‘‘the creation of a 
modern productive economy capable of sus- 
taining a high standard of living'' (p. 248) did 
not materialize. Altorki and Cole predict tur- 
moil as a population accustomed to high- 
salaried, professional, and managerial 
employment faces increasing unemployment. 

This book will be highly appreciated by 
anthropologists who often face the problem 
of locating contemporary ethnographic ac- 
counts of daily life and social transformation 
in the Arab world. Its historical perspective 
and depth enhance its ethnographic value. It 
is strongly recommended as a standard and 
classic ethnography on a region long in need 
of such a study. 


Julie Peteet, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Louisville 


EGYPT 


Egypt after Nasser: Sadat, Peace and the 
Mirage of Prosperity, by Thomas W. Lipp- 
man. New York: Paragon House, 1989, xi + 
264 pages. Bibl. to p. 267. Index to p. 275. 
$22.95. 

Sadat and After: Struggles for Egypt’s 
Political Soul, by Raymond William Baker. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1990. xxiii + 311 pages. Notes to p. 356. 
Index to p. 365. $35.00. 

Egypt and the Arabs: Foreign Policy and 
the Search for National Identity, by Joseph 
P. Lorenz. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1990. xv + 130 pages. Appends. to p. 155. 
Notes to p. 170. Bibl. to p. 178. Index to p. 
184. $34.95, 


Reviewed by Marius Deeb 


Thomas Lippman’s Egypt after Nasser is a 
well-written book that is a pleasure to read. 
The author has utilized a large number of 
secondary sources and has drawn heavily 
from personal experience during his long stay 
in Egypt, from the late 1970s until the early 
1980s, with frequent visits since then. Lipp- 
man has succeeded in a formidable task; 
writing a book intended for the general reader 
that concomitantly provides information and 
gives the feel of the place. The topics covered 
are extensive, ranging from Nasser’s legacy 
to the state and Islam in Egypt. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘Exorcising Nasser’’ is an excellent 
antidote to Raymond Baker’s chapter on the 
Nasserists (see below). Lippman writes, 
"Remembering the impact Nasser had on 
Egyptian history and on two decades of 
world politics, it is surprising to visit Egypt 
and find so little trace of him” (p. 28). The 
chapters of the book that cover the bureauc- 
racy (pp. 51-81), the economy and population 
(pp. 82-164), and Islam (pp. 228—64) are ex- 
cellent, as Lippman provides the reader with 
necessary statistics and a sound analysis. 

There are a few inaccuracies. For example, 
contrary to what the author claims, at the end 
of World War I, Sa'd Zaghloul was not the 
prime minister (p. 209). Lippman occasion- 
ally judges people by mere appearances. Af- 
ter a visit to Fuad Saraj al-Din's residence in 
Cairo, he writes, “Like its owner and his 
politics, it is a crumbling relic of a bygone 
era” (p. 210). It is difficult to tally the above 
statement with the fact that the New Wafd 
party under Saraj al-Din has been the leading 
opposition party in Egypt since 1984, and on 
par with the Muslim Brotherhood in that role. 
Despite these shortcomings, Lippman's book 
is a superb work that will appeal to a large 
number of readers, in particular those who 
have an interest in what many consider to be 
the most important Arab state in the Middle 
East. 

Raymond Baker's book is a scholarly at- 
tempt to view the Egyptian polity from a 
number of distinct perspectives, by analyzing 
groups, organizations, and publications. Part 
1, which constitutes the bulk of the book (pp. 
15-270), is divided into eight chapters of 
uneven quality. The first chapter details the 
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business success story of Uthman Ahmad 
Uthman, the founder of the Arab Contractors 
(al-Mugawilun al-Arab). Baker utilizes a va- 
riety of primary sources, and thus makes an 
invaluable contribution to the study of a 
prominent business and political personality. 
The following chapter examines activities of 
the Egyptian Bar Association during Sadat's 
rule, and the early, unsuccessful attempt of 
the Wafd party to reemerge, which was 
thwarted at that time by Sadat. The fifth 
chapter on the Wissa Wassef school of weav- 
ing covers a neglected field, which the author 
aptly highlights. 

The remaining chapters tend to be based 
primarily on the content analysis of a partic- 
ular publication. For example, chapter 4 ad- 
dresses the writings of Marxists and former 
communists in their monthly journal Al-Ta- 
li'a (The Vanguard), which was issued during 
the period 1965-1977. The restrictions im- 
posed on them during Nasser's period in 
particular, which the author glosses over, 
raise questions about the value of this re- 
search as well as Baker's analysis of the 
content of the journal. The editorials and 
articles that were published in the journal 
Al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi from the mid-1970s to 
the early 1980s constitute the subject matter 
of another chapter. The opinions of members 
of the Muslim Brotherhood, discussed in 
chapter 8, are assessed primarily through 
their journal Al-Da‘wa, which was issued 
during the period 1976-1981. The author's 
analysis is balanced, but unfortunately dated 
because of the Muslim Brotherhood's partic- 
ipation in the elections of 1984 and 1987. This 
involvement changed somewhat the basic po- 
litical attitudes that the movement had previ- 
ously entertained during the Sadat era. In 
another chapter, Baker examines some of the 
publications of the Al-Ahram Center for Po- 
litical and Strategic Studies, while chapter 3 
concerns the Nasserists, who loomed larger 
in the 1970s and early 1980s than they do 
now. 

In part 2 (pp. 273-311), Baker attempts to 
put the Egyptian experience in the wider 
context of the Middle East and the Third 
World. He provides here a sound critique of 
some of the major scholarly works on Egypt. 
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Although Sadat and After definitely sheds 
light on the Sadat era and the first two years 
of Mubarak’s presidency, it is less successful 
in synthesizing the various perspectives the 
author has chosen into a comprehensive view 
of the Egyptian polity as a whole. 

Joseph Lorenz has written a perceptive 
and well-documented study of Egyptian for- 
eign policy toward the Arab world. Egypt and 
the Arabs begins with the formation of Egyp- 
tian identity in its overlapping layers of pan- 
Islamism, secular territorial nationalism, and 
Arab nationalism. The concise and analytic 
chapter on Nasser's foreign policy (pp. 21- 
35) prepares the ground for what constitutes 
the core of the study, Sadat's foreign policy 
and, especially, his policy toward the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Lorenz demonstrates clearly 
his profound knowledge of the subject matter 
(based on his long experience as a senior 
foreign service officer), his erudition, and his 
balanced analysis. The author concludes the 
study by relating the search for national iden- 
tity to foreign policy since Sadat. An excel- 
lent collection of documents, including 
Sadat’s address to the Israeli Knesset and the 
Camp David accords, makes up the appendi- 
ces. 

Lorenz’s work is an invaluable study 
geared primarily although not exclusively to 
the general reader. It complements well the 
other books under review. 


Marius Deeb, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, DC 


ISRAEL 


Between East and West: Israel’s Foreign 
Policy Orientation, 1948-1956, by Uri Bi- 
aler. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. x + 281 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 286. Index to p. 291. $39.50. 


Reviewed by Howard J. Dooley 


Israel’s identification with the anti-Soviet 
camp was long taken for granted during the 


Cold War era. It may therefore be forgotten 
that at its birth the new Jewish state originally 
posed as a nonaligned power. In its first eight 
years of independence, Israel seemingly had 
a choice among pro-Western, pro-Soviet, or 
nonaligned foreign policies. How and why 
Israel chose to tilt openly toward the West is 
the subject of this first-rate historical analysis 
of the formative period of Israel’s global 
foreign policy orientation. 

Uri Bialer, a senior lecturer in international 
relations at the Hebrew University, has me- 
ticulously sifted the political documentation 
recently made available through the declassi- 
fication of some Israeli Foreign Ministry rec- 
ords. He has also made use of the archives of 
Labor and other political parties, and the 
papers of key personalities, including David 
Ben-Gurion and Moshe Sharett. The result is 
a pioneering study, based almost entirely on 
primary sources, that offers provocative new 
information concerning Israel’s relations with 
the Soviet Union from the late 1940s through 
the mid-1950s, provides insight into Israeli 
views of relations with the West, adds an- 
other piece to the Suez Crisis jigsaw, and 
suggests lines of inquiry that should keep a 
generation of researchers and doctoral candi- 
dates busy. 

Bialer’s study is divided into three parts. 
The first, ''The Internal Dimension,’’ shows 
that the question of foreign policy orientation 
was pivotal for both interparty conflict be- 
tween the ruling MAPAI party and the leftist 
MAPAM party, and intraparty politics within 
MAPAI. The second section, ‘‘Red Star over 
Zion," examines the Israeli perception of 
relations with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries. The third section, ‘‘The 
Western Connection,” traces Israel's efforts 
to establish strategic contacts with the West, 
and the United States in particular, during the 
first half of the 1950s. 

Fully half the book is devoted to Israeli 
relations with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Four topics—immigration, trade and 
finance, international political cooperation, 
and arms sales—are addressed. Immigration 
of Soviet and East European Jews was Is- 
rael's core interest; evaluations of the likeli- 
hood of aliya shaped Israeli policy toward the 


East. Forced to concede that Soviet Jews 
would remain, Israel concentrated on the 
Soviet-dominated states of Eastern Europe, 
offering incentives to those countries in ex- 
change for Jewish emigration and transfer of 
Jewish capital. Bialer recounts in fascinating 
detail Israel's use of ‘‘lubricating expenses” 
(bribes), trade agreements, and transit trade 
circumventing the US trade embargo to se- 
cure the emigration of Jews and release cap- 
ital. Trade and arms links with Moscow or its 
proxies were maintained much longer than 
scholars have previously thought. Among the 
historical nuggets unearthed are documents 
showing that Czechoslovakia remained Is- 
rael's chief source of military equipment 
through 1951, and revealing an ‘‘oil connec- 
tion" by which the Soviet Union supplied 
nearly a third of Israel's oil up to the Sinai 
Campaign. The book's most interesting rev- 
elation is that after the 1955 Egyptian-Czech 
arms deal, Ben-Gurion initiated a request to 
the Soviets for the purchase of 100 MIG jets. 
With the publication of Bialer's study, every 
account of Soviet-Israel relations will have to 
be revised. 

The author also analyzes the set of eco- 
nomic, political, and military and strategic 
circumstances that led Israel to seek a link 
with the West, particularly the United States. 
Most important was Israel's dependence on 
foreign capital, 55 percent of which came 
from the United States. After 1951, a critical 
priority was the requisition of arms and the 
denial of them to the Arab states. Israel's 
challenge was to move toward the Western 
alliance without antagonizing the Soviet 
Union, and to obtain economic benefits with- 
out any binding strategic connection that 
would curtail the Israeli military's freedom of 
action. Bialer traces the tortuous and tangled 
path by which Israel moved, by increments, 
from neutrality to strategic cooperation with- 
out formal alignment. He shows that Israel 
pursued a dual policy, voting against the 
American line in the United Nations while 
simultaneously approaching the West, offer- 
ing de facto cooperation while refraining 
from adhering to any pact, and avoiding a US 
security guarantee that required progress 
toward peace with the Arabs while trying to 
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procure US arms. Ultimately, Israel failed to 
get military supplies without strings from the 
United States and thus turned to France. 
After the spring of 1956, internal debate over 
Israel's global orientation shifted from East 
versus West to France versus the United 
States. 

Between East and West is full of fascinat- 
ing information and sophisticated judgments, 
and is laced with frank and pungent quotes. 
Defense Minister Pinhas Lavon is cited as 
stating, ‘‘in our relations with the USA we 
have in that country a fifth column whereas in 
our relations with the Soviet Union they have 
a fifth column here"' (p. 49). Bialer cautions, 
however, that much more may be missing; he 
notes with regret that he was not able to 
consult the records of the Cabinet, the Knes- 
set Foreign Affairs Committee, the Ministry 
of Defense, and the army, all of which remain 
classified. This is a significant book, but one 
that is, as the author acknowledges, an in- 
terim report rather than the full story. 

Readers will come away not only enlight- 
ened about the past, but thinking about its 
relevance to current and perhaps future de- 
velopments. The end of the Cold War has 
substantially improved Israel's relations with 
the Soviet Union. Diplomatic links have been 
resumed at the consular level, and may soon 
be upgraded by the exchange of ambassa- 
dors. Emigration controls have been eased; 
200,000 Soviet Jews immigrated to Israel in 
1990 and another million are expected in the 
next few years. Such an influx was unthink- 
able just a few years ago. Might the future 
bring much closer Israeli ties with the Soviet 
Union or even a reversal of alliances? Such 
developments seem unlikely, but Bialer's 
book and recent events are a reminder that 
history is still full of surprises. Israel's tilt 
toward the West 40 years ago may have been 
inevitable at that time. Yet it remains useful 
to remember the view expressed by one 
MAPAI official in 1954, in the debate over an 
Israeli approach to the Soviet Union: ‘‘Israel 
is not a permanent [satellite of] the United 
States” (p. 185). 


Howard J. Dooley, Department of History 
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and Office of International Affairs, Western 
Michigan University 


JORDAN 


Politics and the Economy in Jordan, ed. 
by Rodney Wilson. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1991. xiv + 237 pages. Index to p. 
243. $74.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Cunningham 


This collection of 11 essays, prepared by 
specialists on Jordan for a one-day confer- 
ence at the University of London in May 
1987, describes that nation’s geography, eco- 
nomics, and politics. 

Following Rodney Wilson’s introduction, 
Hassan Saleh offers a survey of Jordan’s 
geography—its topography, population growth, 
water resources, and agricultural production. 
In analyses of economics, Fawzi Khatib’s 
chapter on foreign aid and economic devel- 
opment strikes the recurring theme of Jor- 
dan’s trade deficit, made up by foreign aid 
and remittances from Jordanians working in 
the Gulf. Zayd Sha’sha describes the way the 
government has gradually expanded into tra- 
ditional private sector activities. Although its 
intervention had positive intentions, the in- 
trusion often had a negative economic im- 
pact, because interests that benefited from 
the intervention prevented the government 
from dropping the program. Aladdin Tileylio- 
glu calculates Jordan’s motorcar stock—one 
car for every 13 persons—as a simple func- 
tion of income, relative prices, and credit 
availability. Monther Share, after recounting 
Jordan’s trade history, argues that, because 
demand for both Jordan’s imports and ex- 
ports is inelastic, adjusting the exchange rate 
would not be beneficial. Subrata Ghatak and 
Fawzi Khatib point out the sometimes curi- 
ous relationship of interest rates to inflation, 
and write that where interest ceilings are in 
effect the rate of inflation is a better measure 
of the opportunity cost of money than are 
interest rates. Rodney Wilson describes both 


the philosophical rationale and specific poli- 
cies of Jordan’s Islamic bank. 

In the sphere of politics, Yezid Sayigh 
argues that Jordan in the 1980s has solved the 
problems of legitimacy and identity. He con- 
cludes his upbeat chapter by stating that the 
regime has confidence, its primary challenge 
being to keep Palestinians within the kingdom 
without threatening the country’s stability. 
Philip Robins evaluates the base of support 
for the regime by analyzing the 1986 electoral 
law. Not surprisingly, rural East Bankers, 
Christians, and Caucasians are overrepre- 
sented. His methodology demonstrates that 
one need not rely on whispers and hearsay to 
arrive at conclusions regarding power rela- 
tionships in developing countries; one may 
hope that other scholars will follow his lead. 
Kamel Abu Jaber and Saleh al-Zu'bi offer 
two essays on Jordan’s position in regional 
politics. Both men have served in the Jorda- 
nian cabinet, and they clearly and compe- 
tently articulate a view sympathetic to the 
regime. 

The book is useful on several counts. 
Econometricians can check the equations of- 
fered by Ghatak, Khatib, Share, and Tiley- 
lioglu to determine whether their variables 
and coefficients match results from other 
countries. Islamic banking is presented in 
practice as well as theory, thus the reader can 
understand clearly the way the system oper- 
ates and why. The chapters on geography and 
politics describe Jordan in the mid-1980s 
well. 

An important unaddressed question is not 
new. Jordan has a tenuous economic base, 
which relies on phosphates, vegetables, plas- 
tics, pharmaceuticals, remittances, and for- 
eign aid. Is there a field of economic 
endeavor in which Jordan can seek to exploit 
a comparative advantage? Or, will the king- 
dom have to continue to muddle through, 
depending on the vagaries of regional politics 
and the international phosphate market? 

The book offers concisely presented infor- 
mation from people with first-hand knowl- 
edge of their topics. It provides a baseline for 
considering post-1987 changes in Jordan—the 
severed claims to the West Bank, currency 


devaluation, and the effects of the 1991 Gulf 
war. 


Robert Cunningham, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


LEBANON 


Beirut Fragments: A War Memoir, by 
Jean Said Makdisi. New York: Persea Books, 
1990. 253 pages. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Fernea 


The Lebanese civil war, since its beginning in 
1975, has produced a veritable industry of 
books and journalistic accounts—analyses of 
the causes of the war, its relationship to other 
conflicts in the area, its economic bases, its 
religious overtones, and its roots in the his- 
tory of Western colonialism in the Middle 
East. Jean Said Makdisi does not discuss any 
of these issues. Her work presents an indi- 
vidual experience of the war; one that is 
honest, unpretentious, and moving. 


How can I write about Beirut? How can 
I collect it all into one volume: the years of 
pain; of watching a world collapse while 
trying to stave off that collapse; the layers 
of memories and hopes, of tragedy and 
even sometimes comedy, of violence and 
kindness, of courage and fear? (p. 19) 


So begins Makdisi’s memoir of the 15-year 
war, most of which the author spent, with her 
husband and children, in the beleaguered 
capital. The **how"' of her narrative is impor- 
tant, for she forces the reader to look at life in 
war-time Beirut from several different and 
unexpected perspectives. 

The book opens with a straightforward 
chronology of events, as might be reported in 
the media. Then all changes. From the pro- 
logue, the author moves into the patterns of 
daily life, and shows the reader how those 
patterns changed and continued to change as 
the war dragged on—in the hospitals, the 
schools, the marketplace, the homes, the 
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restaurants, the streets, and the churches and 
mosques. 

Not only these traditional institutions of 
daily life are considered. Makdisi goes deeper 
to look at changes in the means of communi- 
cation between people, between people and 
their environment, and within the self. She 
records changes in language (‘‘Crisis, with a 
Glossary of Terms Used in Times of Crisis”), 
in topography (‘‘Beirut: A New Topogra- 
phy”), and in self-perception (''Mirrors, or 
Contradictions: A Self-Portrait’). In “A 
New Topography” she charts the changes in 
streets and landmarks that have occurred due 
to bombing and shelling. Lebanese people 
have literally created new maps for their 
country, their cities, and their neighbor- 
hoods. Maps are not laid down on paper, 
because they change so frequently. Instead, 
they are passed orally from person to person 
and thus incorporated into local understand- 
ing. 

Language also changes. The nuances of 
particular phrases shift in response to the 
new situation. For example, the ordinary 
phrase ‘‘la, haitha bab” (no, that's a door) 
gained intense meaning as the conflict pro- 
gressed. The author writes, *'this expression 
is used when a loud sound is heard and 
everyone jumps—someone reassuringly says, 
‘No, that’s a door’ as opposed to an explo- 
sion. The words may be used ironically as 
when a sound very clearly is an explosion and 
one still calls it bab . . . ” (p. 53). 

The author's own self-image changes as 
she considers, against the background of con- 
sistent alarms and confused battles, her per- 
sonal history as a Palestinian. It includes a 
childhood in Jerusalem and Cairo, an educa- 
tion in the United States, and work and study 
in Beirut. “I am led through a corridor of 
mirrors into which I have wandered, looking 
for understanding," she says, reminding 
readers not only of herself as an individual, 
but of the thousands of displaced peoples 
throughout the Middle East. For Makdisi, as 
for all the people in Lebanon, life has been a 
struggle simply to survive, punctuated by the 
bombings, shellings, battles, and invasions, 
such as the 1982 Israeli invasion and subse- 
quent massacres of Sabra and Shatila. 
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How to capture in words the horror of 
those weeks?. . . I would have to tell... 
of the fear seeping in like slow poison, 
panic spreading noiselessly ... of the 
sudden whistle and crash of the shells . . . 
(p. 163) 


How to capture in words? How to write 
about Beirut? The author has accomplished 
her aim, and more perhaps. The work she has 
produced is a narrative of interruption and 
eruption, of doubt and belief, of human resil- 
iency and survival in the face of appalling 
adversity. It is thus not only 'a war memoir’’ 
as the subtitle of the book suggests, but is a 
memoir of survival of life, something that can 
not be conveyed in the dry abstractions of 
economic and political analysis. As conflict 
erupts in other parts of the Middle East, it is 
important to remember the author's words: 


What does it mean, then, to have stayed? 
What have we hoped to accomplish? First 
of all, I think, we have reclaimed and 
redefined our humanity. ... We were 
more stubborn than those who bombed and 
killed and burned. In the end we proved 
stronger, tougher than they: Where they 
sought division, we insisted on community 

. where they sowed death, we reaped 
life ... we proved that life can spit at 
death. (p. 209) 


Elizabeth Fernea, University of Texas at 
Austin 


LIBYA 


Libya, Chad and the Central Sahara, by 
John Wright. Totowa, NJ: Barnes & Noble 
Books, 1989. vii + 148 pages. Bibl. to p. 157. 
Index to p. 168. $36.50. 

Libya's Foreign Policy in North Africa, by 
Mary-Jane Deeb. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1991. x + 193 pages. Bibl. to p. 205. 
Index to p. 214. $39.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Ronald Bruce St John 


Over the last decade, there has been a dramatic 
improvement in the quantity and quality of 


published research concerning the Socialist 
People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. These two 
books continue this trend as excellent exam- 
ples of sound, accurate, and well-balanced 
scholarship. Widely different in scope and fo- 
cus, both contribute to an understanding of 
Libya in general and Qadhafi’s revolution in 
particular. They are recommended for all read- 
ers interested in either North African politics or 
Libyan foreign policy. 

In Libya, Chad and the Central Sahara, 
John Wright, veteran writer, broadcaster, and 
author of a standard history of modern Libya, 
traces ethnic, cultural, and economic links be- 
tween the Republic of Chad and the Socialist 
People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. In so doing, 
he provides fascinating background informa- 
tion on this important regional relationship that 
is not readily available elsewhere. At the same 
time, his account is thoroughly researched, 
well written, and highly readable. 

The chapter on the missionary activity of 
the Sanusi confraternity in central and north- 
ern Chad as well as in large areas of Libya is 
especially notable. Established in central 
Cyrenaica about 1843 by Sayyid Muhammad 
bin Ali al-Sanusi, this strictly orthodox order 
of Sufis was dedicated to spreading religious 
enlightenment into areas where Islam was at 
best only lightly observed. In the same chap- 
ter, Wright adds insight and perspective to an 
historical understanding of the 19th-century 
trans-Saharan trade in both arms and slaves. 

The author rightly observes that the people 
of the lands now forming Chad and Libya 
were closely linked in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. More recently, they drifted apart 
as a result of being separated by their rela- 
tively short but very different experiences 
with European colonial rule. By the time 
Chad achieved independence in 1960, nine 
years after Libya, two generations of Libyans 
and Chadians had largely forgotten the close 
trans-Saharan associations their forefathers 
enjoyed before the colonial period. 

The historical perspective offered by 
Wright is essential to a better understanding 
of contemporary interstate relations between 
Libya and Chad. As the author points out, 
the successive Libyan military interventions 
in Chad since the early 1970s—interventions 


unique in their scale in post-independence 
Africa—are rooted in this age-old relation- 
ship between the northern and southern sides 
of the central Sahara. In this context, the 
persistent interest the Qadhafi government 
has shown in Chadian affairs is not surpris- 
ing, nor is the opposition to it from the Arab 
states of North Africa and the African states 
south of the Sahara. 

Mary-Jane Deeb, an assistant professor of 
government at American University, is a keen 
observer of North African affairs in general and 
Libyan foreign policy in particular. In the intro- 
duction to her study of Libya’s foreign policy in 
North Africa, she proposes both to identify the 
post-1969 objectives of that policy and to ana- 
lyze the means used to fulfil those objectives. To 
achieve these ends, she employs a “‘neorealis- 
tic” approach to the study of foreign policy that 
views Libya as a unitary actor within a broader 
system of North Afrícan states. As such, the 
Libyan government's primary interests over the 
last two decades have been the preservation of 
the Qadhafi regime together with the territorial 
integrity of the Libyan state. It has employed a 
wide variety of internal and external means— 
including foreign aid, the propagation of its own 
interpretation of Islam, and blatant aggres- 
sion—to achieve these goals. 

To analyze Libyan foreign policy, Deeb 
develops a pyramidal model that places its 
core interest, defined as North Africa, at the 
apex of the pyramid. Progressively less im- 
portant interest areas descend the pyramidal 
construct from the Arab world, through the 
Islamic world and Third World, to the indus- 
trialized states that form its base. According 
to her model, the closer an issue is to the area 
of core Libyan interest, namely North Africa, 
the more Libyan foreign policy is motivated 
by pragmatic, geopolitical considerations. 
The more distant a situation is from the area 
of core interest, the more Libyan foreign 
policy is likely to be ideologically motivated. 

The author concludes that post-1969 Lib- 
yan foreign policy in North Africa has been 
distinguished by three dominant characteris- 
tics. First, the Qadhafi regime has repeatedly 
manipulated pan-Arab, pan-Islamic, and rev- 
olutionary ideology, especially when the 
Leader of the Revolution felt the survival of 
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his regime or Libya's territorial integrity was 
threatened. Second, the Libyan government 
has frequently engaged in or proposed a 
variety of unions, mergers, and alliances with 
neighboring states as well as states outside 
the region. As Deeb points out, Libya, for 
most of the period under study, was allied to 
one of the three major powers of North 
Africa—Egypt (1969-1973), Algeria (1975— 
1981), or Morocco (1984-86). Finally, Libya 
has engaged in a combination of conciliatory 
and conflictual diplomacy that frequently 
mixed economic assistance and military aid 
with subterfuge and even assassination. 

Although vigorous, aggressive, and contro- 
versial, the foreign policy of the Qadhafi 
regime has generally followed clearly identi- 
fiable patterns of behavior. In this regard, 
Deeb's view—that Qadhafi's repeated shifts 
between advocating union and promoting in- 
ternational revolution are largely driven by 
the prevailing level of Libyan security and 
recognition in the region—is noteworthy. In 
addition to providing a comprehensive de- 
scription and analysis of Libyan foreign pol- 
icy in North Africa after 1969, the major 
contribution of this book is to enhance under- 
standing of these patterns through the appli- 
cation of an innovative, promising theoretical 
model. One can only hope that at some point 
in the future the author will apply the model 
to the totality of Libyan foreign policy. 


Ronald Bruce St John is the author of 
Qaddafi's World Design: Libyan Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1969-1987 (Saqi Books, 1987) and the 
Historical Dictionary of Libya (Scarecrow 
Press, 1991). 


MAGHRIB 


Maghreb: les années de transition, ed. by 
Bassma Kodmani-Darwish. Paris: Masson, 
1990. 379 pages. Bibl. to p. 395. Contribs. to 
p. 399. FF200.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert Mortimer 


The signature in February 1989 of the treaty 
instituting the Arab Maghrib Union (UMA) 
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marked a potentially significant turning point 
in North African affairs. To mark this evolu- 
tion, the prestigious French Institute of Inter- 
national Relations conducted a series of 
seminars on the major developments and 
trends in this region, intricately linked to 
France by geography and colonial history. 
This substantial volume is the fruit of that 
research program. Most of the contributors 
are well-known scholars from one shore of 
the Mediterranean or the other. The contri- 
butions are consistently well informed, rest- 
ing as they do upon years of seasoned 
experience as prime Maghrib watchers and 
analysts. 

Part 1 of the volume contains a solid ana- 
lytic chapter on each of the five member 
states of the UMA and on three regionwide 
"challenges"—the rise of Islamic move- 
ments, the plight of the younger generation, 
and the likelihood of cooperation replacing 
the heretofore ‘‘egocentric’’ national devel- 
opment strategies. The chapters on Libya by 
Francois Burgat and Mauritania by Ahmed 
Baba Miske are especially valuable in high- 
lighting the less known peripheral partners in 
the nascent Greater Maghrib. The economist 
Moshen Toumi, although well aware that the 
UMA construct involves “‘five distinct polit- 
ical, economic and social realities” (p. 150), 
sets forth an optimistic assessment of the 
complementary bases on which regional inte- 
gration could proceed. His metaphor of the 
UMA as a holograph nevertheless suggests 
that the organization is more illusory than 
real for the time being. 

Part 2, organized around the theme of 
regional and international environments, con- 
tains chapters on the Western Sahara dis- 
pute, the policies of major powers—France, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union— 
toward the Maghrib, and Maghribi relations 
with the larger Arab world, sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, and Europe. In the lead chapter in this 
section, Paul Balta identifies the rise of Islam- 
ist movements as one of the primary motiva- 
tions that drove the North African leaders to 
sign the UMA treaty. Other important causes 
included a series of external shocks dealt by 
the global economy—such as the sharp drop 
in oil and phosphate prices—and a growing 


awareness of the implications of European 
integration, as the timetable of a single EC 
market (including Spain and Portugal) ticks 
away toward December 1992. Abdelkader 
Djeghloul adds a diplomatic rationale by link- 
ing the concept of the Greater Maghrib to the 
search for a solution to the Western Saharan 
issue. These chapters combine with the di- 
verse geopolitical perspectives of other con- 
tributors to place the evolution toward 
regional institutions in its broad global frame- 
work. 

Some chapters, such as that of Jean Leca 
on state and society in Algeria or Jean-Fran- . 
gois Clément's exercise in political risk anal- 
ysis with regard to Morocco, will especially 
interest social scientists. The book is of con- 
sistently high quality and will be useful to 
most specialists on the Maghrib. The editors 
failed to catch one or two small errors. For 
example, the Green March was in 1975, not 
1976 (p. 239), the second Maghrib summit 
took place in Marrakesh, not Rabat (p. 245), 
and Mauritanians will be surprised to see 
their capital city moved to Senegal (map, p. 
149), but overall the book is chock-full of 
tables, data, and perceptive insights. 


Robert Mortimer, Department of Political 
Science, Haverford College 


TURKEY 


The Kurds in Turkey: A Political Di- 
lemma, by Michael M. Gunter. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1990. viii -- 128 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 139. Index to p. 151. $19.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Nader Entessar 


The US-led war against Iraq in 1991 had a 
number of unintended consequences, one of 
which was the uprising of the Kurds against 
the central government in Baghdad and the 
suppression of the Kurdish uprising by the 
Iraqi forces. In order to protect their lives, 
millions of Kurds fled to the neighboring 
countries of Iran and Turkey. Although the 
Kurdish plight brought worldwide attention 


to their situation, there are relatively few 
scholarly books that examine the phenome- 
non of Kurdish nationalism in the Middle 
East. Michael Gunter’s book is a much- 
needed contribution to scholarly analysis of 
the Kurdish issue in the region. 

The book concentrates on the condition of 
the Kurds in Turkey, where Kurdish identity, 
until very recently, had been thoroughly sup- 
pressed by the Kemalist policy of denying 
Kurds a separate cultural identity from that 
of the majority Turks. After two brief chap- 
ters on the origin and history of the Kurds, 
Gunter examines Kurdish politics in Turkey 
and Turkish responses to Kurdish militancy 
in recent decades. As the author states, ref- 
erences to the Kurds as ‘‘mountain Turks" 
and a ban on the use of the Kurdish language 
were two weapons used by the Turkish state 
to suppress Kurdish demands for self-deter- 
mination. 

Although numerous Kurdish parties and 
movements have emerged in recent years in 
Turkey, the Partia Karkaren Kurdistan 
(PKK), or the Kurdish Workers Party, has 
been the most radical as well as the most 
successful Kurdish element in Turkey. Under 
the tutelage of its charismatic leader, Abd- 
ullah Ocalan, the leftist PKK has had some 
degree of success in becoming a grassroots 
Kurdish organization. The author, however, 
contends that the PKK’s violent tactics have 
alienated many Kurds from the party in re- 
cent years. The two chapters on the PKK 
describe a number of specific events occur- 
ring since the mid-1970s that have influenced 
the fortunes of this party. 

The book also describes regional and inter- 
national factors that have affected the condi- 
tion of the Kurdish movement in Turkey. The 
impact of the Iran-Iraq war on the Kurds is 
analyzed within the context of triangular re- 
lations between Iran, Turkey, and Iraq. The 
role of the Soviet Union and the United 
States in using the Kurds to advance their 
policies is also addressed. 

Gunter has written an informative volume 
that will be useful to students of Middle 
Eastern and international politics, as well as 
those interested in the politics of multiethnic 
societies in the Third World. 
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Nader Entessar is professor of political sci- 
ence at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. 


Turkey and the Middle East, by Philip 
Robins. London: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; and New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations Press, 1991. ix + 117 
pages. Notes to p. 130. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Daniel O. Newberry 


When George Bush visited Turkey in July 
1991, a fresh flow of rhetoric came forth 
regarding Turkey as a “‘regional power for 
peace." The inference seemed to be that, 
because Turgut Ozal’s forthright stand during 
the Gulf crisis has brought new respect for 
Turkey in Washington and the European cap- 
itals, Turkey would also command added 
respect from Middle Eastern governments. 
Philip Robins’ new book sets out to remind 
the reader of the limitations on Turkey’s 
potential for leadership in the Middle East. 

Robins predicts that Turkey is destined to 
continue to be an unwelcome outsider on the 
margins of both Europe and the Middle East 
for the foreseeable future. Much of the au- 
thor’s historical reference points are familiar 
to the professional Turkologist, but Robins’ 
analyses are conspicuously more skeptical 
and ironical than American observers of Tur- 
key are used to reading. 

Robins’ chapter on the Arab-Israeli conflict 
recalls many instances of Turkish-Israeli 
cooperation over the years that outsiders 
have forgotten. The Arabs have not forgot- 
ten, however, and that memory is among the 
disabilities that Turkey brings to any role of 
regional leadership. On the other hand, few 
have forgotten because few ever knew in the 
first place about the short-lived secret ‘‘pe- 
riphery pact" that David Ben-Gurion cobbled 
together with Turkey, Iran, and Ethiopia in 
the late 1950s. 

The one issue for which Turkey has 
claimed unchallenged leadership—because 
Turkey controls most of the assets—is water. 
Robins devotes an entire chapter to the topic. 
Turkey, as the only country in the Middle 
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East that enjoys abundant ground-water re- 
sources, has seized the initiative in interna- 
tional water diplomacy. Turkey early on 
demonstrated to Iraq and Syria that it was 
mindful of their concerns about water flow 
during the dam-filling phases of the Southeast 
Anatolia Project. Even so, Ankara in effect 
presented the two neighboring Arab coun- 
tries with a fait accompli when the time came 
temporarily to stem the flow of water. Ozal’s 
proposed ‘‘Water Summit” in November 
1991 is a further demonstration of Turkey’s 
determination to play a leading role in re- 
gional water diplomacy in the decades ahead. 

Robins’ analysis of Turkey’s Middle East- 
ern trade relations finds that these commer- 
cial links will continue to be important, but 
are unlikely to reach the levels attained dur- 
ing the early 1980s, when infrastructure 
projects were developing rapidly in the oil- 
rich states of the area. 

Robins concludes his otherwise engaging 
book with the rather lame conjecture that, if 
Europe becomes more self-consciously 
Christian and the Islamic Conference Organi- 
zation is imbued with more influence, Turkey 
might yet find a bridging role for itself. He 
might better have contented himself with the 
observation that modern Turkey is sui gen- 
eris as a nation and a state. Specialists on 
Turkey would do well to reflect that Atat- 
ürk's adage, ‘‘we (Turks) resemble our- 
selves," signals a limit on the Turks' room 
for maneuver in adjusting their own policies 
to accommodate others. At the same time, it 
bespeaks a resolute national disposition to 
stake out Turkey's own place on the world 
scene no matter what the rest of the world 
may think. 


Daniel O. Newberry is executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Friends of Turkey. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Estranged Bedfellows: Britain and France 
in the Middle East during the Second 


World War, by Aviel Roshwald. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1990. 
Xii + 230 pages. Notes to p. 297. Bibl. to p. 
304. Index to p. 315. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Briton C. Busch 


It will be long before the last word is written 
on the complex issue of Anglo-French-Arab 
relations concerning Syria and Lebanon dur- 
ing World War IJ, but Aviel Roshwald’s 
study carries the story in the right direction. 
In a sense the subtitle is misleading, for 
although Cairo and Baghdad as well as Oper- 
ation Torch are all mentioned, this work is 
essentially about the Levant, and the difficul- 
ties involved in coping with a French man- 
dated territory at once controlled by Vichy, 
claimed by de Gaulle, and desired by the 
Lebanese and Syrians who inhabited it. 

In the end, of course, a peaceful solution 
was not possible. When Vichy authorities 
were persuaded—reluctantly—to allow Syria 
to be used as a staging point for supplies 
bound for Rashid Ali’s anti-British movement 
in Iraq, Britain—equally reluctantly—felt 
obliged to intervene. The result was a sharp 
struggle, including what was probably the 
most emotional fighting of the war between 
Frenchmen. The real struggle, however, 
came afterward. Britain was unwilling to give 
de Gaulle a free hand to suppress Arab na- 
tionalism there, and de Gaulle was equally 
determined not to appear to be a British 
puppet who assumed control of Lebanon and 
Syria only to hand them over to anti-French 
Arab nationalists. 

Roshwald writes with intelligence and au- 
thority on all this muddle, excluding only the 
inner workings of Lebanese and Syrian poli- 
tics. (As the author correctly remarks, ‘‘the 
definitive work on Syrian and Lebanese po- 
litical development during World War II has 
yet to be published” [p. viii].) He has made 
excellent use of British, French, and Israeli 
archives, and the result is a detailed and 
interesting look at the ambitions, and suspi- 
cions, of the wartime allies. If the British side 
emerges with more clarity, it is because, first, 
some of the key French archives are still 
closed, most notably the files of the Beirut 


High Commission and of the Free French 
General Delegation in the Levant. Second, 
Roshwald, like others before him, has be- 
come caught up in the machinations of de 
Gaulle’s—and Roshwald’s—béte noir, Ma- 
jor-General E.L. Spears, a devoted Franco- 
phile, personal friend to Winston Churchill, 
and important mover in British policy toward 
both de Gaulle and the Levant. That Spears 
in the course of time became an ardent 
**Gaullophobe"' is a point that has been made 
before, but seldom with the insistence shown 
by Roshwald. 

There are of course other books on this 
topic. The most recent is A.B. Gaunson's 
The Anglo-French Clash in Lebanon and 
Syria, 1940-45.1 Gaunson’s account is rather 
more favorable toward Spears, or at least 
more sympathetic to the pressures working 
upon him, but Gaunson has used British 
sources exclusively. It is Roshwald’s main 
contribution to show, when he can, the effect 
of each move in a multiple chess game on the 
thinking of the other players. The author’s 
use of previously untapped French military 
and intelligence archives, along with those of 
the Haganah in Tel Aviv, do not alter the 
main outline of the story in any significant 
way. It nevertheless provides an important 
contribution. Because the wartime events 
discussed in this volume set much of the 
future course for both Syria and Lebanon, 
there will no doubt be further studies of the 
Levant in World War II, but Roshwald’s 
book is a significant addition to the literature. 


Briton C. Busch, Kenan Professor of History, 
Colgate University 


Footnotes in the Sand: The Gulf in Tran- 
sition, 1953-1958, by Bernard Burrows. 
Salisbury, UK: Michael Russell, 1990. 144 
pages. Appends. to p. 160. Refs. to p. 164. 
Maps to p. 167. Photos. to p. 172. Index to p. 
175. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Francois M. Dickman 


1. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. 
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This book reflects on Bernard Burrows’ five- 
year assignment as the first British foreign 
service officer to serve as political resident in 
the Persian Gulf, a position hitherto filled by 
members of the Indian Political Service. Be- 
cause the author kept no diary or private 
record, the book is based on his recollec- 
tions, supplemented by his access to official 
papers made available after the statutory 
30-year waiting period. 

Burrows' introduction to the Gulf came in 
1949, while he was on assignment in London. 
In that year he toured the Gulf to evaluate the 
Foreign Office's responsibilities in the region, 
which it had inherited as a result of the 
British Government of India having ceased to 
exist. The memorandum of his survey is 
included here as an annex. 

When the author was first assigned to the 
region in 1953, the main Gulf preoccupation 
of the Foreign Office was the problem of 
boundaries with Saudi Arabia, which had 
entered an acute phase with the 1952 Saudi 
occupation of Buraimi, and keeping Kuwait's 
rapidly growing oil revenues within the ster- 
ling area. As the author explains, additional 
factors required Britain's attention, as it 
sought to maintain its exclusive position in 
the Gulf. One was that the region was under- 
Boing several transitions simultaneously, 
from poverty to growing wealth—generating 
demands by members of the community out- 
side the ruling families on how affairs of state 
should be managed—and from a condition of 
political isolation to one of becoming exposed 
to the ideas of emerging, non-dynastic Arab 
nationalist leaders like Nasser. Another fac- 
tor was that Britain's relations with the small 
Gulf states varied considerably. In Kuwait, 
they approximated those of a normal diplo- 
matic representation. In Bahrain, because of 
instability caused by Shia-Sunni differences 
and an inadequate police force, Britain was 
much more involved in maintaining local law 
and order. In the Trucial States, the British 
role was more that of a colonial administra- 
tion because of the lack of indigenous admin- 
istrative resources. In Oman, Britain found 
itself having to use force to maintain the 
sultan's territories. 
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Separate chapters examine the internal sit- 
uation in Bahrain, the repercussions of the 
1956 Suez war, the Buraimi dispute, the 
Omani sultan's moves to establish control 
over the interior of the country, and Iran's 
claims to Bahrain. The author shows how the 
above-mentioned factors raised difficult ques- 
tions for Britain concerning the extent to 
which it was obliged to intervene in the 
management of internal affairs to help Gulf 
rulers face external and internal threats. In 
the process, Britain also had to remain sen- 
sitive to US interests in Saudi Arabia and 
criticisms that British policy was not forward 
looking. Preliminary efforts were made to 
establish a federation of Gulf states, which 
would facilitate their inevitable transition 
from a dependent status to independence. 

The last chapter is the most interesting. It 
addresses London's self-questioning at the 
time as to whether the British presence in the 
Gulf had not become an anachronism. Was it 
right for Britain to intervene to support a 
backward Gulf regime in order to maintain its 
special position in the region? In the end, the 
conclusion was reached that Britain had to 
continue to be prepared to protect any one of 
the regimes in order to convince the others 
they would be protected, that a Gulf federa- 
tion was not possible because the rulers did 
not want it, and that liberalization of Gulf 
regimes should not be undertaken to the 
extent of crippling the power of the ruling 
families or leading them to accept compro- 
mises with local political forces that would 
reduce their attachment to Britain. 

Footnotes in the Sand provides a useful 
account of the manner by which Britain pur- 
sued its objective of maintaining stability in 
an area of high economic importance, while 
giving its peoples time to adjust to rapidly 
changing circumstances. It also demonstrates 
how, by supporting existing traditional re- 
gimes, the British mitigated political stresses 
that shook other areas of the Arab world. 


Francois M. Dickman, Adjunct Professor of 
Political Science, University of Wyoming; 
and former Ambassador to the United Arab 
Emirates, 1976—79, and Kuwait, 1979-1983 


States and Urban-Based Revolutions: Iran 
and Nicaragua, by Farideh Farhi. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1990. x + 138 
pages. Index to p. 147. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Shahrough Akhavi 


Writing in the tradition of comparative histor- 
ical sociology, and influenced by Theda 
Skocpol's States and Social Revolutions,! 
Farideh Farhi has made a notable contribu- 
tion to the structuralist theory of revolution. 
That theory holds that the state can and does 
operate independently of economically dom- 
inant classes in society, that revolutions oc- 
cur because states become internally 
threatened precisely when major interna- 
tional pressures are exerted upon them, and 
that revolutions succeed because non-ruling 
classes manage to acquire autonomy from 
ruling classes and construct ties of solidarity 
among themselves against the ruling class. 

Farhi departs from Skocpol's theses, how- 
ever, when she asserts that cultural variables 
are important; that, following Antonio Gram- 
sci, urban-based ‘‘intermediate’’ classes— 
the petite bourgeoisie and professionals—are 
significant; and that uneven global economic 
development, not simply international eco- 
nomic and military competition, is crucial. 
Farhi believes that Skocpol does not place 
sufficient emphasis on the ''peripheral" sta- 
tus of some states in the overall international 
capitalist system and the logic that such pe- 
ripheral status imposes on their behavior. 
Farhi agrees with Skocpol that revolutions do 
not occur because individuals will to make it 
so, but she stresses the importance of ideol- 
ogy. The author sees politics as being played 
out within a framework that reflects a popu- 
lation’s perceptions of the society’s norms 
and values, including social justice and free- 
dom. According to this view, individuals do 
act on the basis of their perceptions, even if 
there is no direct correspondence between 
perceiving and acting. 

In the substantive chapters, Farhi summa- 
rizes developments in Iran and Nicaragua in 


1. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1979. 


several areas. She considers the role of the 
state, the relationship between that state and 
social classes, the process of urbanization 
and its influence upon revolutionary mobili- 
zation, the impact of ideology on collective 
protest, and outcomes of revolutions. 

One hopes that the author will continue to 
examine the Iranian Revolution, with more 
concern given to the use of Persian-language 
sources (her work is based exclusively on 
English-language secondary sources) and 
with greater attention to data. States and 
Urban-Based Revolutions is long on theory 
but short on data, which raises questions 
about the types of propositions that are im- 
portant for Farhi’s analysis. To be fair, such 
a compact book could not do sufficient justice 
to the demands of a comprehensive analysis 
of appropriate data. Nonetheless, a fine book 
would have been even stronger had the au- 
thor made an effort to demonstrate, for ex- 
ample, the ways that the Pahlavi state was 
interventionist, why the Iranian economy 
was essentially exporting primary goods— 
despite the policy preference for import-sub- 
stituting industrialization—and in what way 
"intermediate classes" had a ‘‘hegemonic 
role" to play in the late 1970s. She might also 
have discussed further under precisely what 
sorts of circumstances coalitions were estab- 
lished among anti-state groups and what 
types of proprietary relationships existed 
among the clergy in regard to fixed, as well as 
free-floating resources. 

Ultimately, the weakness of structuralist 
theory is its ahistorical nature. This is ironic, 
because most works in comparative historical 
sociology are deeply rooted in historical anal- 
ysis. The emphasis, however, is so resolutely 
on ''big structures," such as states and 
classes, that its proponents cannot fully ex- 
plain how or why particular developments 
occur at particular conjunctures of history, or 
why particular individuals and groups decide 
to act in certain ways for particular reasons. 
This would require the fusion of approaches 
from relative deprivation theory, political 
conflict theory, and structuralist theory into a 
unified theoretical construct. This has not yet 
been achieved, but—thanks to efforts such as 
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Farhi's—the groundwork for such a fusion is 
being laid. 


Shahrough Akhavi, Department of Govern- 
ment and International Studies, University of 
South Carolina 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Power and Leadership in International 
Bargaining: The Path to the Camp David 
Accords, by Shibley Telhami. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1990. xi + 203 
pages. Append. to p. 239. Notes to p. 259. 
Bibl. to p. 271. Index to p. 280. $40.00. 


Reviewed by William Mark Habeeb 


Shibley Telhami has produced an intelligent 
and serious book that will find a place on the 
shelves of both Middle East specialists and 
international relations theorists. His goal is to 
explain the Camp David accords—how they 
came about, why the particular outcome was 
reached, and whether the outcome could 
have been different. In the process, he devel- 
Ops a rigorous theoretical construct, combin- 
ing analysis at the international, regional, and 
behavioral levels, and reconciling realist the- 
ory with bargaining theory. 

Telhami focuses on Egypt's decision to 
enter direct negotiations with Israel. He ar- 
gues that changes in the international distri- 
bution of power—specifically, increasing 
parity between the United States and the 
Soviet Union—forced Egypt to ''choose 
sides," forgoing its policy of nonalignment 
and seeking instead a closer relationship with 
Washington. Moreover, Telhami contends, 
closer ties to the United States offered Egypt 
an opportunity to achieve its regional goals of 
lessening its economic dependence on the 
Arab states and reducing the US commitment 
to Israel. The result would be to enhance 
Egypt's regional power, which had not been 
well served by the pan-Arabist ideology of 
the Nasser years. 
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Israel, according to Telhami, was driven by 
its regional objective of preventing collective 
Arab action; decoupling Egypt from the rest of 
the Arab world presented the Israelis an irre- 
sistible opportunity. Yet Israel's international 
objective—preventing closer ties between the 
United States and Arab states—was directly 
threatened by Egypt's aspirations. This contra- 
diction created considerable discomfort for Is- 
rael throughout the Camp David negotiations. 
In the end, however, Israel succeeded in both 
achieving peace with Egypt and maintaining its 
status as America's principal Middle East ally. 

Telhami uses theories of bargaining to ex- 
amine the outcome of the Camp David nego- 
tiations. He argues convincingly that 
decentralized systems of government (such 
as Israel’s) are more conducive to optimal 
bargaining behavior than are centralized sys- 
tems (such as Egypt’s), and that Anwar Sa- 
dat’s personality proved less conducive to 
such bargaining than did Menachem Begin’s 
or Jimmy Carter’s. Telhami cautiously posits 
that more effective bargaining by Sadat could 
have resulted in more Israeli concessions, 
particularly on the thorny issue of West Bank 
settlements. Although this must remain pure 
conjecture, it rings of the truth. 

With regard to the role of the United 
States, Telhami claims that, due to pressures 
of domestic politics, Carter reluctantly chose 
to be a mediator, as opposed to a participant 
in the negotiations. This assertion, however, 
should not be so easily made. The definitional 
lines between mediator and participant are 
often blurry, especially when the mediator is 
not totally impartial or neutral, has objectives 
that go beyond those of the contending par- 
ties, and possesses potential leverage over 
the other actors. This is a mild objection, 
however. 

Telhami’s concluding chapter is sobering. 
He maintains that the future of Israeli-Egyp- 
tian relations is bleak, and will not lead to a 
comprehensive Arab-Israeli peace. Egypt, he 
writes, has no incentive to improve relations 
with Israel, and can regain true influence in 
the Arab world only by delivering Israeli 
compromises. Egypt has at best only partially 
achieved the goals that led Sadat to Camp 
David. Recent evidence would indicate that 


Egypt’s optimal bargaining ability has im- 
proved (as witnessed by the Mubarak-Baker 
plan of 1989-1990). Yet 13 years, the Leba- 
non war, the intifada, and Saddam Hussein 
now separate the present from Camp David. 
Only a brazen optimist would challenge Tel- 
hami's conclusion. ' 


William Mark Habeeb is an international 
consultant and the author of Power and Tac- 
tics in International Negotiation. 


The Water's Edge and Beyond: Defining 
the Limits to Domestic Influence on 
United States Middle East Policy, by 
Mitchell Geoffrey Bard. New Brunswick, NJ 
and London: Transaction Publishers, 1991. ix 
+ 305 pages. Index to p. 313. $32.95. 


Reviewed by Duncan L. Clarke 


Mitchell Bard is the editor of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) 
newsletter, Near East Report. In this book he 
effectively counters Steven Spiegel’s de-em- 
phasis of the role of the Israeli lobby and 
Congress in the formulation of US Middle 
East policy.! Bard also challenges those who 
contend that the lobby controls US policy. . 
He nonetheless lends substantial weight to 

this position when he writes that ‘‘pluralist 
forces, specifically, the Israeli lobby, shape 
US Middle East policy” (p. 5). He holds that 
AIPAC's director is among Washington's 
“most influential men” (p. 12), **pro-Israel 
PACs [have] a high degree of success” (p. 9), 
legislators are so responsive that the lobby 
sometimes must '*hold back its supporters in 
Congress” (p. 32), and AIPAC's "network" 
of congressional aides and informants ‘‘has 
no rival” (p. 34). He finds that the lobby wins 
“well over 90 percent” of congressional roll 
call votes affecting Israel (p. 277) and gets its 
way on US economic aid to Israel 82 percent 
of the time, even over presidential opposition 
(pp. 280-1), and that the lobby's clout within 


1. The Other Arab-Israeli Conflict: Making 
America’s Middle East Policy from Truman to 
Reagan (Chicago and London: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1985). 


the executive branch is often considerable, 
making it ‘‘the one" exception to the thesis 
**that interest groups have little influence on 
national security problems” (pp. 124—5). 

Bard offers well-documented case studies 
to analyze US-Israeli relations during the 
1945-1984 period. He argues persuasively for 
the importance of the lobby’s position and 
policy role in opposing the Arab boycott of 
Israel, challenges Paula Stern’s assessment 
of the Jackson-Vanik Amendment,? and finds 
that domestic politics and elections played an 
important role in determining Harry Tru- 
man’s posture toward Israel. The author con- 
cludes that the lobby and ‘‘domestic politics 
were responsible for the substance and the 
timing” (p. 206) of Lyndon Johnson's crucial 
decision to sell Phantom jets to Israel, and he 
praises the lobby for affording Jimmy Carter 
‘little or no leverage over Israel" (p. 238) 
during the Camp David process. 

The book has many shortcomings. The 
author omits from discussion defense, intelli- 
gence, and most strategic ties between the 
United States and Israel. Further, few objec- 
tive observers would now call Israel a US 
“strategic asset” (p. 122) or state flatly that 
"Israel enjoys a very positive [public] im- 
age” (p. 11). Bard's methodology for quanti- 
fying the lobby's success rate is questionable, 
and his definition of the ‘‘Israeli lobby” (p. 6) 


is so loose as to include even this reviewer.: 


Likewise, the National Council of Churches 
and thousands of executive branch officials 
will be surprised to learn of their membership 
in the ‘‘Arab lobby” (pp. 17, 293). Pejorative 
labeling comes easily to the deeply commit- 
ted. 

Finally, the familiar assertion that the lob- 
by's success is the product of a ‘‘free market 
of political thought’’ (p. 303) in a vital plural- 
ist democracy remains unpersuasive. It indi- 
cates, instead, an impaired system where 
money talks and a body reflecting ''Israeli 
government policy fairly closely" (p. 12) 
faces ''little countervailing pressure” (p. 22), 
where ‘‘American Jews” evince ''almost re- 


2. Water's Edge: Domestic Politics and the 
Making of American Foreign Policy (Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1979). 
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ligious fervor” (p. 7) in always" (pp. 262-3) 
supporting arms sales to an Israel whose 
policies and values clash repeatedly with 
those of the United States, and where mur- 
murs of ‘‘dual loyalty” (p. 302) are inevita- 
ble. Throughout the book, which should be 
read, Bard takes ‘‘for granted” (p. 301) the 
highly rebuttable assumption that support for 
Israel serves US interests. 


Duncan L. Clarke, Professor of International _ 
Relations, School of International Service, 
American University, Washington, DC 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Enigmatic Saint: Ahmad Ibn Idris and the 
Idrisi Tradition, by R.S. O'Fahey. Evan- 
ston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 
1990. xvii + 209 pages. Sources and Bibl. to 
p. 240. Indices to p. 261. $42.95 cloth. $12.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Henry Munson, Jr. 


R.S. O'Fahey has written an excellent biog- 
raphy of the Moroccan scholar Ahmad ibn 
Idris, one of the most influential ‘‘neo-Sufi’’ 
theorists of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies. There has been some debate as to the 
nature of the ‘‘neo-Sufi revival’’ exemplified 
by Ibn Idris. The conventional wisdom is that 
this revival involved the emergence of a new 
reformist and relatively orthodox form of 
Sufism. In fact, the Sufism of Ibn Idris and his 
contemporary, Mawlay al-‘Arbi al-Darqawi, 
does not seem any more reformist or ortho- 
dox than the 17th-century Moroccan Sufism 
of the Dila’is or the Nasiris. 

O’Fahey avoids the question of just how 
“neo” neo-Sufism was in doctrine. Instead, 
he uses the term to refer to what he sees as 
the new institutional structures of the orders 
that emerged in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. He claims that they were “‘more 
centralized and less prone to fission than their 
predecessors” (p. 4). He also contends that 
these groups were often ‘‘based on autono- 
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mous agricultural communities" that ‘‘re- 
cruited en masse, and later were politically 
active" (pp. 4-5). Anyone familiar with the 
19th-century Dargqawa and Tijaniyya will rec- 
ognize the inadequacy of these generaliza- 
tions. O'Fahey's goal in this book, however, 
is to write a biography of Ahmad ibn Idris 
rather than present an overview of ''the neo- 
Sufi revival." In this respect he has been 
thoroughly successful. 

Ibn Idris was apparently born in a suburb 
of the Moroccan port of al-‘Ara’ish (Larache) 
in 1750 (pp. 31-2). He went to Fez in 1769— 
1770 and remained there for about 30 years. It 
is not clear why Ibn Idris left Morocco in 
about 1798, although it may have been due to 
a controversial debate he had with some 
ulama of al-Qarawiyyin. The available evi- 
dence suggests that Ibn Idris repeatedly de- 
fied the ulama and the rulers of his day not 
only in Morocco (pp. 47-50), but also in 
Mecca (pp. 64-77) and the Asir lowlands 
between the Hijaz and Yemen (pp. 95-105), 
where he died in 1837. In 1832, Ibn Idris 
managed to overcome the standard Wahhabi 
criticisms of Sufism during a famous debate 
in the Asiri town of Sabya. 

O'Fahey's book is not a thorough study of 
Tbn Idris’ teachings or their place within the 
neo-Sufi movement as a whole. The author 
notes that ‘‘these are projects for the future" 
(p. xi). But this biography of a man whose 
litanies are still recited from the Maghrib to 
Indonesia is nonetheless essential reading for 
anyone interested in 19th-century Islam. 


Henry Munson, Jr., Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Maine 


Evliya Celebi in Bitlis: The Relevant Sec- 
tion of the Seyahatname, ed. by Robert 
Dankoff. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. xx -- 395 
pages. Contents Abstract to p. 402. Gloss. to 
p. 404. Unusual Terms and Expressions to p. 
412. Index to p. 435. NLG210.00. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


Evliya Celebi (1611-1683?) is the most fa- 
mous of Ottoman travelers. His ten-volume 


Seyahatname provides delightful reading. It 
is highly informative, but not uniformly be- 
lievable; sometimes Evliya indulges in termi- 
nological inexactitude and in statistical 
romanticism, even in fantasy. Apparently, on 
occasion, he copies from others. Despite his 
exaggerations and his love of a good story, he 
provides valuable information to historians, 
geographers, and other scholars. Sections of 
the Seyahatname have been translated into 
various languages. In this book Robert 
Dankoff offers a carefully edited transcription 
into modern Turkish letters, with facing 
pages of English translation, of sections of 
the work concerning an eastern Ottoman 
province. 

Bitlis, just west of Lake Van in Anatolia, 
was a provincial city of 5,000 houses and 
1,200 shops, according to Evliya. Its gover- 
nor was a Kurdish khan, of the Rozhiki tribe, 
subordinate to the governor of the Van eyalet 
but in fact nearly independent. Evliya re- 
counts three visits to Bitlis in 1655-56, when 
he was in the suite of his uncle, Melek Ahmed 
Pasha, governor of Van. Uncle and retinue 
stayed in Bitlis ten days on the way out to 
Van and were royally entertained by the 
Kurdish governor, Abdal Khan. Then, after a 
falling out, Melek Pasha attacked Abdal 
Khan; a detailed account ensues of Melek's 
victorious siege, directed from his encamp- 
ment before Bitlis. Finally, Evliya was sent 
to Bitlis to collect payments from the new 
khan, only to get caught there when Melek 
lost his governorship and Abdal Khan re- 
turned to Bitlis. Evliya made a hair-raising 
escape through winter snows. 

The action is colorful. It involves much 
cruelty, bloodthirsty Kurds, hundreds of 
heads struck off by both sides, deception, 
even the tricks of magicians. Evliya recreates 
dialogue. He provides his reader, further, 
with copious information on people, places, 
the city, buildings, weapons, foods, clothes 
and cloths, books, even attitudes. He is not 
always consistent. Bitlis is ‘‘part of the coun- 
try of Ermen [Armenia] but belongs to the 
province of Kurdistan" (p. 57); Bitlis is 
“reckoned among the Armenian provinces in 
the country of Azerbaijan” (p. 151). "All the 
inhabitants practice the Shafi'i rite” (p. 151), 


but both Melek and Abdal, before fighting, 
get fatwas from ulama of the four schools of 
Islam. The tanner’s mosque is ‘‘a mine of 
ulema and Koran interpreters” (p. 65). Ev- 
liya accuses the Kurds who oppose Melek of 
being Yezidis. 

Robert Dankoff of the University of Chi- 
cago has lavished meticulous care on the 
editing from the manuscript work. His trans- 
lation is eminently readable, conveying the 
flavor of the original. This reviewer is not 
qualified to comment on the niceties of 
Dankoff's editing, but linguists will find much 
of value in his discussions of terms, unusual 
words, Kurdish words, Bitlis Turkish dialect, 
phonology, morphology, and Evliya's or- 
thography. For the general reader, Dankoff 
provides a sound introduction to a text 
which, at bottom, portrays a 17th-century 
Ottoman province that—like so many oth- 
ers—was only loosely controlled by the sul- 
tan in Istanbul, and was often racked by 
turmoil. As Abdal Khan wrote to Evliya, 
**Didn't you know that Kurdistan has always 
been this way?" (p. 393). 


Roderic H. Davison, professor emeritus of 
history at George Washington University, is 
the author of Essays in Ottoman and Turkish 
History, 1774-1923 (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1990). 


Islamic Spain, 1250 to 1500, by L.P. Har- 
vey. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1990. xvi + 339 pages. Bibl. to p. 359. Index 
to p. 370. $47.50. 


Reviewed by Andrew C. Hess 


Decline is the leveler of empires, civiliza- 
tions, and cultures. This massive indifference 
of nature to the longevity of political systems 
has never failed to attract the attention of 
both poets and historians. For Islamic his- 
tory, the ephemeral nature of political power 
is immortalized in Omar Khayyam's famous 
quatrain: 


Think, in this batter'd Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and 
Day 
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How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 


If nostalgia for the past stimulates interest 
in decline, one's fall is usually another's 
ascent. This was certainly the case when the 
rulers of Spain, profiting from the decline of 
Muslim power, completed the Reconquest in 
1492. The other civilization involved in this 
same event—that of Islam—could not, of 
course, employ a similar term to describe its 
much less fortunate experience—conversion 
to Christianity or expulsion. 

As the victor in this clash between two 
civilizations exists till today, it is natural that 
the history of Islamic Spain between 1250 and 
1500 finds no large audience in Iberia. Politi- 
cal developments within Islamic civilization 
between the 13th and 20th centuries have also 
not produced any major following for the 
history of Spanish Islam. This long period 
was dominated by Turko-Muslim empires, 
whose ruling elite was Turkish and whose 
geographical centers ran east of Istanbul. The 
history of Spanish Muslims thus became a 
specialization, a demanding area of research 
that had to contend with disinterest, cultural 
complexities, and the problems of a dismem- 
bered Islamic society. 

L.P. Harvey has produced a detailed sur- 
vey of this difficult period of Hispano-Islamic 
life. His ability to master the complex 
sources for the Muslim communities in Spain 
is beyond question. Perhaps more important, 
however, is his effort to unify the Islamic 
experience of decline and to describe the 
widely different institutions Spanish Muslims 
developed to cope with Christian imperial- 
ism. Harvey is also inventive on the plane of 
political history. He organizes this history as 
a study of the differences between the scat- 
tered communities of conquered Muslims and 
the last independent Muslim state in Spain, 
the Nasrid kingdom of Granada. 

Along with his accurate description of Nas- 
rid politics, the author gives the reader ample 
detail on the divisions between Muslims, 
especially those divisions that undermined a 
united Muslim response to the Christian Re- 
conquest. Because the inability of Muslim 
rulers to save Iberian Islam is a major reason 
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commonly offered for the disappearance of 
Hispano-Islamic identity in Iberia, a survey 
of this period suggests the need to address the 
issue of what produced Muslim decline. Har- 
vey, however, does not wish to tackle such a 
broad question; rather, the author sees his 
effort as the study of a society courageous in 
the defence of its religion. 

The author thus frames his account of 
Spanish Islam within a tradition of scholar- 
ship that limits the discussion mainly to the 
facts of Islamic history. This account of Ibe- 
rian history does not, therefore, respond in 
analytical depth to at least two fundamental 
questions involving the history of Islamic 
Spain: why were Muslims in Spain unable to 
unify themselves after the 13th century, and, 
what caused the Spanish state to reject co- 
habitation with Islam? 

Harvey’s boundaries simply exclude these 
issues. They are, however, dramatically im- 
portant for the experience of Spanish Mus- 
lims and are equally significant for an 
explanation of the differences between the 
modern Spanish and Arab nations. These 
criticisms made, it is important to emphasize 
that the author did not set out to write a 
comparative history of early modern Spain. 
The nature of this approach to the history of 
Islamic Spain between 1250 and 1500 will 
nevertheless make it virtually impossible for 
subsequent authors to avoid the broader is- 
sues associated with that civilization’s de- 
cline and retain the same cultural boundaries 
that molded this history. 


Andrew C. Hess, Professor of Diplomacy, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts University 


A Shi'ite Pilgrimage to Mecca, 1885— 
1886: The Safarnameh of Mirza Moham- 
mad Hosayn Farahani, ed. by Hafez 
Farmayan and Elton L. Daniel. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1990. xxxii + 325 
pages. Append. to p. 330. Gloss. to p. 339. 
Bibl. to p. 364. Subject Headings to p. 369. 
Index to p. 380. $40.00 cloth. $17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Moojan Momen 


Mirza Mohammad Hosayn Farahani, an Ira- 
nian diplomat and government official, per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1885. This 
book is a detailed account of his journey. It 
was written apparently at the behest of Nasr 
al-Din Shah, and a copy was presented to 
him. This and another manuscript in the 
possession of the author’s family were the 
basis of the original Persian publication of 
this work in 1964 by Hafez Farmayan. The 
latter has now joined with Elton Daniel to 
bring out this annotated English translation. 

Farahani was an observant traveler, keen 
to make extensive notes about the various 
places through which he traveled. Because he 
took the circuitous but popular route, 
through Baku, Tiflis, Istanbul, Alexandria, 
and Jidda to Mecca and Madina, and returned 
by the same route, Farahani was able to 
produce a lengthy travelogue, with many 
detailed observations about places, people, 
customs, and, of course, the pilgrimage itself. 

There have been a number of 19th-century 
accounts of the pilgrimage to Mecca in En- 
glish, but these have mostly been written by 
Europeans. Here readers have available the 
experience as seen through the eyes of a 
Muslim, not an adventure in disguise as the 
European travelers viewed it, but as a solemn 
culmination of a religious life. Farahani con- 
veys a sense of the pilgrimage's significance 
to Muslims. The author was, however, a 
sharp observer and makes many critical re- 
marks about the less savory aspects of the 
pilgrimage traffic. 

Of particular interest, given Farahani's na- 
tionality and background, are the descrip- 
tions that he gives of the Iranian communities 
in each city that he visits. He offers much 
information about the differences between 
Sunni and Shi'i rites. He also states, for 
example, that, due to the particular condi- 
tions that obtained at this time, he was able to 
perform Shi‘i rites quite openly with no dis- 
simulation. He gives an invaluable descrip- 
tion of the Baqi‘ cemetery in Madina, where 
several of the Shi‘i Imams and other mem- 
bers of Muhammad's family are buried, as 
well as Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa'i, the founder 
of the Shaykhi movement. (Farahani gives a 
detailed description of the latter's tomb.) It is 


fortunate that this account of the cemetery 
was set down before it was devastated by the 
Wahhabis. Readers also learn something of 
the mentality, prejudices, and expectations of 
a 19th-century Iranian notable. It is a pity, 
however, that the translators chose to omit 
most of the poetry cited by the author. To 
have included it would have given the whole 
a much more authentic feel. 

The translation is accompanied by an intro- 
duction and copious footnotes, which pro- 
vide orientation for the general reader and 
useful information for the specialist. A post- 
revolutionary Iranian critic may say that the 
information on the pilgrimage given in the 
introduction is a typical Western attempt to 
conceal and thus suppress the true “‘revolu- 
tionary” implications of the pilgrimage—but 
all are liable to such criticisms these days. 


Moojan Momen is the author of An Introduc- 
tion to Shi'i Islam: The History and Doctrine 
of Twelver Shi'ism (New Haven, CT and 
London: Yale University Press, 1985). 


BIOGRAPHY 


Arafat: In the Eyes of the Beholder, by 
Janet Wallach and John Wallach. New York: 
Lyle Stuart, 1990. xxi + 430 pages. Docs. to 
p. 436. Gloss. to p. 441. Notes to p. 448. Bibl. 
to p. 452. Index to p. 465. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Muhammad Hallaj 


In the West Yasser Arafat is more of a 
mystery than a man and more of a phenom- 
enon than a political leader. His personality, 
his mind, and his dreams baffle, and even his 
existence surprises. This is partly a reflection 
of the fact that in the West the Palestinians 
themselves are so perceived. They seem to 
disappear and reappear on the stage of world 
events as if they more appropriately belonged 
to legend than to history. They tend to be 
understood in terms of the abstract notions 
that their grievance, their cause, and their 
struggle evoke. As Edward Said put it, in the 
West the Palestinians ‘‘are not so much a 
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people as a pretext for a call to arms.'' So is 
their leader. 

In their book on Arafat, Janet and John 
Wallach wade through the layers of legend, 
good and bad, in search of the man. That they 
have made a heroic effort is obvious. They 
traveled much and spoke repeatedly and at 
length with Arafat himself and a broad range 
of people who dealt with him or knew him 
well enough to have something to say about 
him. This includes friends and associates as 
well as competitors and foes. 

The Wallachs succeed in two respects. 
They sharpen the fuzzy outlines of the por- 
trait of the man by shedding light on some 
previously unfamiliar segments of his back- 
ground, such as the time in his boyhood spent 
with family relatives in Jerusalem, and the 
influence of that early experience on his later 
political life. Accounts of his early student 
days in Egypt and the beginnings of his career 
as a political activist, comments on his life 
style and mannerisms, and his own recollec- 
tions of his past add significantly to the scarce 
literature on what sort of a person Arafat is. 

On Arafat the politician, the authors orga- 
nize their material well by weaving the story 
of the PLO chairman and his political style 
with the various parties and events that 
crowd the broad stage on which he performs. 
Interviews are not relayed as lifeless records 
of things past, but offered as a front seat close 
to unfolding events. The 1970 war in Jordan, 
early secret contacts between the United 
States and the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the 
subsequent PLO evacuation, the conflict with 
Syria, and the dramatic diplomacy leading to 
the start of the US-PLO dialogue come back 
to life as the authors skillfully use interviews 
to reconstruct rather than record the stories. 

Unfortunately, the book has a serious fault 
that is perhaps inherent in its methodology. 
Opinions and recollections of Arafat are re- 
layed by the authors at face value, almost 
always without an attempt to corroborate 
them. As they often come from enemies, 
adversaries, and competitors, they leave the 
reader with more questions than answers 
about Arafat. Is the man as duplicitous as 
Syrian defense minister Mustafa Tlass says 
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he is? Is Arafat as mercurial as Jordan’s 
former prime minister Zayd al-Rifa‘i makes 
him out to be? Is he as untrustworthy as 
Israeli politicians picture him? Is he as inflex- 
ible as some say or as pragmatic as others 
say? 

In most cases such allegations could have 
been checked and confirmed or denied. For 
example, there is a story about the building of 
air raid shelters in refugee camps in Lebanon, 
which suggests that Arafat encouraged 
graft—‘‘He said he would be pleased if I also 
stole maybe five million’’ (p. 215). During the 
September 1970 war, ‘‘Arafat and his clan ran 
away to Syria," according to Tlass, in ex- 
plaining Syria's retreat in the face of Israeli 
threats (p. 291). During the battle of Kara- 
mah, says Rifa'i, ‘‘Arafat ran away to Salt. 
... He was having breakfast in Salt’’ (p. 
279). One is frankly left with the feeling that 
much gossip is being told. In fairness to the 
authors, it should be pointed out that they did 
subtitle their book ‘‘In the Eyes of the Be- 
holder.” Still, one often gets the feeling that 
the reader is being entertained rather than 
informed. 

The book also contains many unfortunate 
lapses—errors in names of people (for exam- 
ple, Jadid Salah, p. 231; Fayez instead of 
Yousef Sayegh, p. 321; Abdel Hadim, instead 
of Halim Khaddam, p. 371) and incorrect 
translations of Arabic terms (such as al- 
Mourabitoun, translated as “The Ambush- 
ers,” p. 222). Such faults diminish the work, 
but there is enough of it left to make it worth 
reading. 


Muhammad Hallaj, Director, Palestine Re- 
search and Educational Center, Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia 


LITERATURE AND ART 


Israeli Cinema: East/West and the Politics 
of Representation, by Elia Shohat. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1989. viii + 273 
pages. Notes to p. 289. Bibl. to p. 297. Index 
to p. 312. $30.00 cloth. $13.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Smadar Lavie 


Ella Shohat’s book represents the first full- 
length historical review and cultural analysis 
of Israeli cinema in any language. A ground- 
breaking addition to the study of nationalism 
through cinema, using film as social text, it 
provides one of the best interpretations of 
Israeli nation-building, which challenges pre- 
vailing views of that process. The book’s 
crux is the exposure of the contradictory and 
ambivalent nature of relations between Arabs 
and Jews, Palestinians and Israelis, 
Sephardim (Jews from the Arab world) and 
Ashkenazim (Jews from Europe), and Jews 
professing traditional religious theology and 
those embracing secular Zionism. It also 
questions the Eurocentric assumptions un- 
derlying the Israeli state and society. The 
book is composed of five chapters, each 
analyzing a specific historical period in Israeli 
cinematic production, which can be identified 
by a particular genre. Shohat skillfully de- 
fines each period through a detailed analysis 
of its major films. 

Chapter 1, "Beginnings in the Yishuv," 
focuses on Zionist cinema in Palestine from 
the turn of the century until the early 1950s. 
In this period Arabs are portrayed as the new 
gentiles—big, fearsome ''Goliaths" facing 
meek ‘‘David.’’ At the same time the ‘‘Dav- 
id" of the Diaspora is transformed into the 
bold blond settler sabra. This is achieved 
through ''the de-Semitization" of the He- 
brew culture through language (p. 54), by 
using European modernist imagery as well as 
pronunciation. 

Chapter 2, ‘‘Post-1948: The Heroic Nation- 
alist Genre," reviews films made from 1948 
to 1967, and includes later ones that celebrate 
the 1967 war. Here the Palestinians are pre- 
sented as both the dangerous Arab enemy 
and the folkloric Semitic progenitors of the 
European Jew turned sabra, who has to fight 
as well as seduce them in order that his ideas 
of superior Western civilization prevail. The 
films show the sabra fighting against not only 
his Arab enemy, but also his Semitic past. 
Directors therefore ironically chose to cast 
Sephardim in the roles of Arabs. Because 
Zionism is a humanistic cinematic trope, as 


well as a political ideology, ‘‘heroic-national- 
ist" movies have good as well as evil Arab 
characters. The former welcome the enlight- 
ened modernity of the Jewish state, the latter 
resist and are shot. 

Shohat’s most significant contribution 
comes in chapter 3, *'The ‘Bourekas’ and 
Sephardi Representation." The author, who 
argues from the point of view of an Arab Jew, 
examines the internal colonialism of Israel, 
unlike those—principally Ashkenazim—who, 
in a mea culpa mode, have focused almost 
solely on the colonialist relationships be- 
tween Israeli Jews and Palestinians. Through 
the study of these films, she presents one of 
the best analyses of the way the Eurocentric 
hegemony of Israeli culture has marginalized 
the Sephardim—the majority of Israel’s Jew- 
ish population—depriving them of their Arab 
identity, even while denying them the newly- 
created *'Sabra-W ASP"' identity (p. 67). This 
has been done in part by what Shohat terms 
*a structuring absence" (p. 124), wherein 
Sephardim, although present as background 
blue-collar workers in films that detail the 
inner trials and tribulations of the Ashkenazi 
elite, never say or do anything meaningful. 
More importantly, it is the result of what 
Shohat terms ‘‘orientalizing the Orient—the 
(Ashkenazi) filmmaker . . . tends not only to 
project the Orient as he imagines it, but also 
to reproduce the Establishment explanation 
for Oriental ‘backwardness’ "' (p. 135). The 
didactic message of these mostly melodra- 
matic films is that no matter how hard the 
Arab Jews try to unlearn their origins and 
Westernize (Eastern Europeanize?) them- 
selves, they will fail. 

Chapter 4, **Personal Cinema and the Pol- 
itics of Allegory," analyzes soul-searching 
films made from 1965 to 1982. In the great 
spirit of "poetic alienation” of the 1960s in 
the West (p. 228), these films present tortured 
personal journeys of self-discovery, which 
are characterized by fragmentation and sabra 
rootlessness. Here the sabra longs for a home 
outside the cloying consensus of the commu- 
nal nation-state. Shohat argues that these 
films, although aiming to disassociate the 
personal from the political (contrary to the 
goal in the West), can be analyzed as political 
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allegories. She connects this cinematic prac- 
tice of allegory to the relocation of the center 
of Israeli politics that followed the fall of the 
Labor party's hegemony in the aftermath of 
the 1973 war. 

Shohat brings her analysis of Israeli cinema 
to the late 1980s in chapter 5, ‘“The Return of 
the Repressed: The Palestinian Wave in Re- 
cent Israeli Cinema." Here she examines 
films produced in Israel after the Lebanon 
war of 1982. These films, all positioned left- 
of-center politically, provide a critique of 
Israeli centrist politics. They ‘‘deviate dra- 
matically from the traditional representation 
of the Israeli/Arab conflict by focusing more 
on the Palestinian ... dimension of that 
conflict" (p. 244). Sephardim are no longer 
cast as Arabs, because Palestinians play 
themselves. In return for this liberation, how- 
ever, the Sephardim are now cast mainly as 
thugs and villains, either as ordinary crimi- 
nals, or because they are assigned anti-Pales- 
tinian political positions. ‘‘Oriental Jews are 
simply taken for granted as ‘Arab-haters’ ”’ 
(p. 269)—the commonly held view of the 
Ashkenazi left. These films nonetheless 
break Israeli social taboos to the extent that 
Palestinian men and women fall in love with 
Israelis, and the viewer's sympathies are 
toward the Palestinians, even though their 
main protagonists are habitually killed off by 
the end of the films. Shohat argues, however, 
that—ironically—Israeli spectators can feel 
good about themselves while watching these 
films, even though reality outside remains 
unchanged. 

It is difficult to criticize such a bold and 
pioneering work. Two minor points are nev- 
ertheless worth mentioning. For an author so 
adamant in defense of Hebrew as a Semitic 
language and culture, it seems odd that Sho- 
hat did not follow the internationally ac- 
cepted standard for transliteration of Hebrew 
into English. Many of her transliterations 
have the earmarks and inconsistencies of the 
European Sabra dialect of Hebrew. The bib- 
liography, which offers a state-of-the-art list- 
ing of works on colonialist discourse, 
inexplicably omits the body of recent litera- 
ture addressing the relationships between na- 
tionalism and popular culture. 
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Shohat’s book—an insightful tour-de-force 
of critical theory—will have enduring value 
far beyond the field of film studies. It is one of 
the finest analyses available of the inner 
workings of Israeli culture and politics. 


Smadar Lavie, Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology and Comparative Research in 
History, Culture, and Society, University of 
California, Davis, is the author of The Poet- 
ics of Military Occupation (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1990). 


Mannerism in Arabic Poetry: A Struc- 
tural Analysis of Selected Texts, by Stefan 
Sperl. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. viii + 180 pages. 
Appends. to p. 214. Gloss. to p. 217. Notes to 
p. 222. Bibl. to p. 227. Index to p. 230. 
$44.50. 


Reviewed by Wolfhart Heinrichs 


*Mannerism" as a term descriptive of a 
particular style in literature was defined and 
established as a constant in Western literary 
history by Ernst Robert Curtius in his semi- 
nal book, European Literature and Latin 
Middle Ages.' In his scheme, '*mannerism" 
is the countercurrent to ‘‘classicism;’’ one 
may initially characterize the two as litera- 
ture-oriented and referent-oriented literature. 
In view of the many parallels between man- 
nerist literature in the West and later Arabic 
(as well as Persian and Persianate) literature, 
the present reviewer, in a short article pub- 
lished in 1974,? attempted to test the applica- 
bility of Curtius' notion to Arabic literature 
and came to the conclusion that the charac- 
teristic antagonism between the two styles 
was absent from Arabic poetry, thus neces- 
sitating a redefinition of the term ‘‘manner- 
ism” to make it applicable. 


1. First German edition, 1948. 

2. Wolfhart Heinrichs, '* ‘Manierismus’ in 
der arabischen Literatur," in Islamwissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen: Fritz Meier zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag, ed. by Richard Gramlich (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1974), pp. 118-28. 


The present study takes issue with this inter- 
pretation, claiming instead that a dichotomy 
of styles does exist to which the labels **man- 
nerism’’ and ‘‘classicism”’ can be applied. To 
prove his point, the author proceeds to a 
structuralist interpretation of complete po- 
ems (rather than a discussion of single lines). 
The poems in question are three panegyric 
qasidas (long poems), two by al-Buhturi (d. 
ca. 897) and one by Mihyar al-Daylami (d. 
1036); two zuhdiyyas (ascetic poems)—one of 
them a qit'a (short poem), the other a 
qasida—by Abu I-'Atahiya (d. 828); and two 
poems, one of them in qasida form, from the 
Luzumiyyat of Abu l-'Ala' al-Ma'arri (d. 
1058). The texts and prose translations are 
included in an appendix. 

The justification for this particular selec- 
tion becomes clear in the course of the au- 
thor's admirable and skillful interpretations 
of each one of these texts. The poetic styles 
of Mihyar al-Daylami and al-Ma‘arri are 
shown to differ radically from those of their 
predecessors in their respective genres, al- 
Buhturi and Abu I-‘Atahiya, and in such a 
way that the latter's style can legitimately be 
called ‘‘classicism’’ against the formers’ 
*mannerism.'' The dichotomy is thus rein- 
stated. In the last chapter the exact meaning 
of this dichotomy is discussed in a systematic 
way (with diagrams). The two types are char- 
acterized as different attitudes toward lan- 
guage—concord between signifier and 
signified in the case of classicism, discord in 
the case of mannerism. The mannerist ap- 
proach to language is termed ‘‘semiological 
mimesis” by the author, which, in contradis- 
tinction to classical mimesis (fashioning of 
reality), expresses search for and explora- 
tion of a purely intralinguistic reality” (p. 
180). In his analysis the author goes far 
beyond this reviewer's own rather brief and 
all-too-theoretical discussion of the problem. 
The few remarks assembled here cannot be- 
gin to do justice to the richness of ideas that 
the texts have sparked in the mind of the 
author. This is a substantial contribution to 
the study of classical Arabic poetry and one 
that should serve as a basis for many studies 
to come. 


One such study suggests itself, as soon as 
one puts down the book. How does the 
dichotomy relate to the history of Arabic 
poetry? The author intends his study to be ‘‘a 
(synchronic) description of ... structural 
properties” (p. 3), but obviously his manner- 
ist poets belong to a later age than his ‘‘clas- 
sicists." Is one back to a single line of 
development toward mannerism? Or is there 
a return of classicism, in, for example, the 
writings of al-Baha' Zuhayr (d. 1258)? Or 
should one discard any kind of seesaw 
model? And how can the approach of the 
author best be integrated with that of 
Benedikt Reinert, in his recent discussion of 
the concetto style in Islamic literatures?3 The 
answers to these questions will greatly con- 
tribute to a deeper understanding of Classical 
Arabic literary history. 


Wolfhart Heinrichs, Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and Civilizations, Har- 
vard University 


Savushun, by Simin Daneshvar, tr. by M.R. 
Ghanoonparvar. Washington, DC: Mage 
Publishers, 1990. 378 pages. Gloss. to p. 387. 
$29.95. 


Reviewed by Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak 


Fictional works that have been enormously 
successful with their original audience appear 
to be natural objects for translation. If a story 
has fascinated multitudes of readers in one 
contemporary culture, it is felt that the work 
must contain some elements that would ap- 
peal to a larger audience. Although removed 
from the work's language-based cultural 
specificity, the latter is assumed to share 
something of the basic humanity of the char- 
acters, the situations in which they are 
placed, and their responses to those situa- 
tions. The novel also must in some way 
encapsulate something essential to its original 


3. Benedikt Reinert, ‘‘Der Concetto-Stil in 
den islamischen Literaturen,” in Neues Handbuch 
der Literaturwissenschaft, Band 5: Orientalisches 
Mittelalter, ed. by Wolfhart Heinrichs (Wiesbaden: 
AULA, 1990), pp. 366—408. 
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culture and be, to an extent, reflective of life 
in it. Therefore an appeal to audiences be- 
yond the linguistic and cultural boundaries of 
the original work would seem to be assured. 

The book under review here is an example. 
First published in 1969, Savushun has sold 
over half a million copies, many times a 
record for a work of modern Persian litera- 
ture. Jt tells the story of an upright, idealistic 
young man who fights corruption, injustice, 
and the foreign occupation of his country like 
a hero and dies a true martyr. As the first and 
the most remarkable novel written by an 
Iranian woman in monarchical Iran, it fea- 
tures in its central character, Zari, the most 
significant female fictional character in the 
entire body of literature of this period. 
Caught between family concerns and the just 
struggle of her virtuous husband, Zari em- 
bodies the fate of so many Iranian women of 
the past century who have lost their fathers, 
husbands, or sons to a ruthless power struc- 
ture determined to ensure its survival at any 
cost. In short, Savushun has all the makings 
of a well-told story, which may guide the 
reader to glimpses of life in contemporary 
Iran often inaccessible through sociocultural 
research projects. 

This important cultural document has now 
been made available to English-speaking 
readers through the efforts of an expert trans- 
lator, a reputable Western scholar of contem- 
porary Iran, and a publisher that is emerging 
as a leading force in producing works of 
Persian literature in English translation. M.R. 
Ghanoonparvar's rendering of the story into 
English is unadventurous, correct, almost 
clinical; a result of experience and expertise 
gained through many years spent primarily in 
translating works of modern Persian litera- 
ture into English. Brian Spooner's brief, sev- 
en-page introduction succinctly highlights the 
story's significance and prepares the reader 
for the reading ahead. To this Mage Publish- 
ers have added their talent for presenting 
books that make contributions to cross-cul- 
tural communication visually attractive. Put 
together, these qualities seem to do all that 
can be done to make a literary translation a 
successful work in its own right. 
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And yet, Savushun will probably not make 
it to the best-seller list for reasons that are not 
far to seek. In a culture where it takes a 
devastating war to bring an area of the world 
to public attention, only to watch it recede 
into oblivion after a few days of relative calm 
and quiet, there is not much hope for a single 
book to make an impression, whatever the 
effort to enable it to communicate its message 
to American readers. The present-day Amer- 
ican literary culture has been turned into a 
relatively closed system in relation to works 
from what is conveniently termed the Middle 
East. Complacent in its feeling of superiority, 
the American system of publication and dis- 
tribution will doubtless bury Savushun under 
a huge heap of hate propaganda, in paperback 
editions available at corner book stores, to 
satisfy the passing curiosity of American 
readers about the Middle East. Such works 
will be accepted by millions of Americans as 
reflective of life there, while Savushun will 
probably be read by those least in need of 
correcting their impressions of the Middle 
East. 

Under such conditions, the best one can 
expect is for that most important of the 
marginalized institutions, the university, to 
carry the burden. Savushun does indeed have 
all the characteristics of a good reading for 
any undergraduate course in contemporary 
Middle Eastern cultures, provided it is placed 
in the context of the structure of power in 
modern Iran. 


Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak, Associate Professor 
of Persian Literature and Iranian Culture 
and Civilization, University of Washington 


A Study of the Vernacular Poetry of Ah- 
mad Fu‘ad Nigm, by Kamal Abdel-Malek. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. 106 pages. Append. 
to p. 173. Bibl. to p. 176. Index to p. 177. 
NLG90.00. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


This study offers an analysis of the ideas and 
style exhibited in the poetry of one of Egypt's 
most popular poets, Ahmad Fu'ad Najm 


(Nigm), who, with his simple folksy style, 
gained great popularity and influence during 
the 1960s and 1970s among the masses of 
Egypt as well as among students and some 
intellectuals. Imprisoned several times for his 
leftist political ideas, he became, to a great 
extent, the authentic spokesman of the poor 
and oppressed and a genuine voice of popular 
discontent. Probably only Bayram al-Tunisi 
in Egypt and Umar al-Z'inni in Lebanon 
came close to being so popular. Not surpris- 
ingly, the official ban of his poetry is apparent 
in a special issue of al-Thagafah al-Jadidah, 
dedicated to vernacular poetry in Egypt. His 
name is not even mentioned. 

The author, an Egyptian scholar, was able 
to read clearly the nuances implied in a 
variety of poetic techniques and forms used 
by Najm such as antithesis, juxtaposition, 
mock-heroism, and mawwals (narrative bal- 
lads), among others. The use of colloquial as 
a medium of satire and wit in Egypt has often 
been quite effective, and Najm's ability to use 
it skillfully has succeeded in making it popu- 
lar not only in Egypt but in many other Arab 
countries as well. 

The work under review is made up of an 
introduction, four chapters, and a large ap- 
pendix containing some of the outstanding 
poems of Najm in the Arabic original with 
English translation. The introduction ad- 
dresses a longstanding issue in modern Ara- 
bic literature—the classical versus the 
vernacular as the proper vehicle of literature. 
This is an important issue in that it symbol- 
izes a conflict in Arab culture that goes 
deeper than the mere question of what is the 
best and most effective form of expression. 
The issue touches on the thorny questions of 
national identity and Arab unity, and on the 
question of liberalization from the rigidity of 
the classical forms and the social conse- 
quences of such liberalization. 

In the first chapter, the author discusses 
the various phases of Najm's life, from his 
early youth to the late 1970s, pointing out the 
impact of major events—especially the June 
1967 war—on his consciousness and poetry. 
In the second and third chapters, the author 


1. No. 14; 1987. 


highlights what Najm portrays as the social 
classes working as social forces facing each 
other and producing the national ailments of 
Egypt. Najm criticizes the intellectuals as 
state bureaucrats who do nothing to contain 
those ailments, except to explain them away 
on behalf of a government known for its 
oppression of the masses and corruption 
among its agents. Revolution is Najm’s pre- 
scription for Egypt’s ailments. He sees in the 
Muslim Brotherhood's platform a passive ac- 
ceptance of fate that leads only backward. 
The existing political parties are for him 
simply a joke. Najm praises Khomeini's rev- 
olution for rising against oppression and cor- 
ruption without approving of its theocratic 
character. Che Guevara's violent revolt in 
defense of the deprived and the masses is 
Najm's prescription for the kind of revolution 
to support. All present forms of governing the 
Arab world have led nowhere; only the gun 
can bring liberty to his beloved Egyptian folk 
and put an end to oppression and corruption. 
Najm's protesting poetry, with its revolution- 
ary ideas put in nuanced and witty expres- 
sions, disproved, in a way, the argument that 
colloquial poetry cannot be a vehicle for 
expressing serious ideas and thoughts. 

The author was wise to include the Arabic 
text in the citations and the appendix. Trans- 
lating a vernacular language into any other 
language is not an easy task. Abdel-Malek 
succeeds to a great extent by not giving a 
literal rendition, but rather using English im- 
ages and expressions similar and close in 
meaning to the original. The index, however, 
could have been extended further to make it 
more useful. 


George N. Atiyeh, Head, Near East Section, 
Library of Congress 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Debating Muslims: Cultural Dialogues in 
Postmodernity and Tradition, by Michael 
M.J. Fischer and Mehdi Abedi. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1990. xxxvi + 
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442 pages. Appends. to p. 454. Notes to p. 
504. Gloss. to p. 524. Bibl. to p. 544. Index to 
p. 564. $49.75 cloth. $23.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Paul J. Magnarella 


Michael Fischer and Mehdi Abedi, an Amer- 
ican of European-Jewish parentage and an 
Iranian Shi'i Muslim, have written some 
parts of this book separately and other parts 
jointly. Fischer, now a professor of anthro- 
pology at Rice University, received his grad- 
uate education at the University of Chicago, 
in the provocative and ethereal tradition of 
Clifford Geertz. More recently, he has be- 
come infatuated with the near-incoherent 
writings of French philosopher Jacques Derr- 
ida, a postmodernist and deconstructionist. 
Fischer consequently burdens the book with 
Derridaian neologisms and excessive prostra- 
tions to Paris. Coauthor Abedi was born in an 
Iranian village and raised in a provincial 
Iranian town. In the early 1970s, he became a 
research assistant to Fischer, then a graduate 
student. He later joined Fischer in the United 
States for his own graduate education. His 
chapters are direct and unembellished. 

The book's first chapter, written by Abedi 
and entitled ‘‘Shi‘ite Socialization in Pahlavi 
Iran,” is an autobiographical sketch of his life 
in Iran. He offers a frank, culturally informa- 
tive narration of his familial, educational, and 
religious experiences. Abedi also contributes 
the fifth chapter, which details his experi- 
ences among Shi‘i Muslims in Houston, 
Texas, where he served as a religious coun- 
selor. Readers will find his discussion of the 
uses of Shi‘i mut’a marriages in the context 
of US immigration laws especially interest- 
ing. 

In chapter 2, entitled ‘‘Qur’anic Dialog- 
ics,’’ Fischer illustrates and interprets argu- 
ments in the Quran and hadith literature, and 
suggests that the Quran can speak to all the 
mysteries of postmodern literary criticism. 
For this reviewer, the most interesting part of 
chapter 3, “Fear of Différance: The Hajj 
*Rodeo'," is the comparative treatment of 
writings by Murtada Mutakhari (a student of 
Khomeini) and Ali Shariati. Chapter 4 pri- 
marily concerns the Baba'is of Yazd, while 
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chapter 6, ‘‘Visual Projections,” is an inter- 
esting presentation and analysis of Iranian 
political-religious graphics. The final chapter, 
"Postscriptual  Parergon," written by 
Fischer, focuses on Salman Rushdie’s Sa- 
tanic Verses and the Muslim reaction to it. 

Although the various chapters may appear 
disjointed, as if they were separate books 
within a book, a connecting thread is the 
authors’ critique of what they term ‘‘funda- 
mentalist” Shi‘i Islam. The book will appeal 
mainly to those who are concerned with 
contemporary Iran and Shi‘i Islam and who 
have the patience for some postmodern ob- 
fuscation. 


Paul J. Magnarella is professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Florida and the 
author of Tradition and Change in a Turkish 
Town and The Peasant Venture. 


The Isma'ilis: Their History and Doc- 
frines, by Farhad Daftary. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1990. xviii 548 pages. Tables to p. 557. 
Gloss. to p. 567. Notes to p. 724. Bibl. to p. 
742. Index to p. 804. $79.50. 


Reviewed by John Alden Williams 


As Professor Wilferd Madelung remarks in 
the preface to this work, Isma‘ili studies have 
made remarkable progress in the last genera- 
tion. A handful of scholars have in fact made 
the study of the complex history and doc- 
trines of this branch of esoteric Shi‘ism one 
of the most outstanding achievements of 
modern Islamic scholarship. Since the 1930s, 
a great number of hitherto arcane Isma'ili 
texts have been discovered, edited, and com- 
mented upon. This book by Farhad Daftary 
brings that scholarship together and breaks 
new ground in a most gratifying synthesis. 
Except for brief periods of political power, 
such as the Fatimi caliphate or the Nizari 
state of Alamut, Isma'ilis were forced by the 
hostility of other Muslims to live by the Shi'i 
principle of tagiyya, or prudent dissimulation 
of their real history and doctrines. Until 
today, even a member of the Bohra Isma‘ilis 


who wants to do research on the history of 
the sect in India is likely to be told that such 
knowledge is all batin, or esoteric and classi- 
fied—that is, inaccessible to the members. 
Hence the patient assembling of the pieces of 
information that have been brought together 
in this volume is a triumph that merits cele- 
bration. 

The lamentable destruction of the great 
Fatimi libraries of Cairo by the Sunnis under 
Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi seems to have been a 
bibliothecal crime as reprehensible as any- 
thing done by the Mongols to libraries in Iran 
and Iraq, and a real one, unlike the alleged 
burning of the library of Alexandria by the 
Arabs. It left the world a poorer place. _ 

Every library of Islamic studies will want 
to have this book (despite its price); it will be 
the standard work of reference for Isma‘ili 
studies for years to come. The bibliography 
does not replace Isma‘il K. Poonawala’s Bib- 
liography of Isma‘ili Literature,! but it does 
supply a useful springboard into the pool of 
available sources and works. 

The origins and some of the history of 
virtually every offshoot of esoteric Shi'ism, 
including the Druzes and the Nusayris, will 
be found here, as well as what is known of the 
history of all the imams and anti-imams of the 
Nizari post-Alamut period and much of what 
can be known about the Tayyibi Da'was in 
Yemen and India. Isma'ili Islam has always 
been a fertile ground for schisms and for 
abstruse elaborations of Shi'i and Hellenistic 
doctrines, and most of them receive attention 
here. The Khoja identification of the imam in 
India as the avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu, 
the supreme deity of the Vaishnava Hindus, 
is also discussed. Daftary's tone is respectful, 
yet objective, and sympathetic without evinc- 
ing prejudice—although whether the author - 
will escape all accusations of bias in dealing 
with this recondite material is yet to be seen. 

Daftary's work is as clear and comprehen- 
sible in style as a book on this subject could 
be and makes very agreeable reading, with 
nuggets of valuable information in every 
chapter. The author has brought together a 
vast mass of material. Inevitably it some- 


1. Malibu, CA: Undena Publications, 1977. 


times includes dated information—for exam- 
ple, when the author cites K.A.C. Creswell 
as ‘‘the leading modern authority’’ on Fatimi 
monuments. Sir Archibald was an admirable 
architectural historian, but he had no appre- 
ciation for esoteric Shi‘ism and little empathy 
with Islam. His work on Fatimi art was 
valuable, but far from definitive. 

There are several interesting photographs 
of Isma‘ili ruined castles in Iran and Isma‘ili 
personages from the 19th century. The au- 
thor, descended from a cousin of the third 
Agha Khan, has more information on the 
Nizari Isma‘ilis than on the Tayyibis, but, 
given the secretiveness of the Surat Da‘wa, 
that is not at all surprising. Daftary has pro- 
vided readers with a major and fascinating 
study, 


John Alden Williams, Wm. R. Kenan Jr. 
Professor in Religion, College of William and 
Mary in Virginia 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Ambiguous Relations: Kin, Class, and 
Conflict among Komachi Pastoralists, by 
Daniel Bradburd. Washington, DC and Lon- 
don: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1990. 
xxix + 194 pages. Appends. to p. 197. Notes 
to p. 219. Refs. to p. 231. Index to p. 240. 
$29.95, 


Reviewed by Patricia J. Higgins 


The Komachi are a small, inconspicuous 
group of nomadic pastoralists who, in 1973- 
75, were making a tolerable living through 
transhumant goat and sheep herding in Ker- 
man Province of eastern Iran. No political 
hierarchy or tribal confederacy united the 550 
Komachi, and, from the perspective of urban 
Iranian society, they were uniformly poor, 
uneducated, socially isolated, and culturally 
backward. 

Detailed economic, demographic, genea- 
logical, and observational data collected dur- 
ing two years of ethnographic field research 
demonstrate, however, that a pronounced 
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class difference existed between shepherds 
and employers, even though both regularly 
claimed that **we are all kin." Employers not 
only owned more animals, ate better, and 
lived more comfortably than did shepherds, 
but they also saw themselves as a superior 
class, married endogamously, and were able 
to transfer their class standing to many of 
their children. Shepherds, in contrast, were 
rarely able to accumulate enough capital in 
animals to free themselves from what they 
too perceived to be a degraded class status, 
or to secure independence or employer status 
for their children. The two classes were 
linked, nonetheless, through kinship ties and 
also through common participation in cere- 
monies and rituals. Further, only male labor 
was secured through economic contract. The 
women of wealthy families made heavy de- 
mands on less wealthy women, including the 
wives and daughters of shepherds, for 
‘neighborly assistance" in processing the 
products of their large herds. They them- 
selves also worked hard at this, in contrast to 
wealthy men who rarely engaged in physical 
labor. 

It is this complex organization of labor and 
production, and the conflicts it generated, 
that Daniel Bradburd seeks to explain. Data 
on the Komachi are supplemented with infor- 
mation culled from the historical, sociologi- 
cal, economic, and ethnographic literature on 
Iran, and the author's analysis is guided by 
theoretical insights derived largely from the 
tradition of historical materialism. Komachi 
culture is clearly seen as a variant of Islamic, 
Persian culture, rather than something unique, 
and Komachi society as a fluid, ephemeral 
one. Bradburd attributes the particular com- 
bination of features that characterize the Ko- 
machi to multiple forces, including a history 
of integration into the world market system. 
His perception of the fluidity of Komachi 
society leads him to question the extent to 
which other societies are stable, enduring 
units, rather than open, unbounded, imper- 
manent ones. He suggests that culture may 
often be a thing ‘‘of shreds and patches''—a 
set of practices derived from different 
sources, which work only under particular, 
limited circumstances. 
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On the whole the book is carefully written 
and well structured, although some chapters 
are somewhat drawn out and repetitious. In 
addition, Bradburd's practice of referring to 
his previous publications on the Komachi 
without clearly summarizing them is annoy- 
ing in what should be a definite, self-con- 
tained statement on this group. Nevertheless, 
the book succeeds in describing and explain- 
ing the complexities and ambiguities of Ko- 
machi life without oversimplifying them, in 
relating this society to its socioeconomic and 
historical context, and in highlighting some of 
the ways in which assumptions of durability 
continue to underlie social scientists’ discus- 
sions of practice and process as well as of 
structure. 


Patricia J. Higgins, Department of Anthro- 
pology, State University of New York, Col- 
lege at Plattsburgh 


The Hidden Government: Ritual, Clien- 
telism, and Legitimation in Northern 
Egypt, by Edward B. Reeves. Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1990. xvi + 
195 pages. Append. to p. 204. Gloss. to p. 
207. Refs. to p. 215. Index to p. 224. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Richard T. Antoun 


Edward Reeves’ book offers an excellent 
description and analysis of the most cele- 
brated pilgrimage center in Egypt—the shrine 
of Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi in Tanta. Yet the 
work gives its reader much more. The author 
provides an insightful description and analy- 
sis of what has been for Egyptian society 
generally and historically a critical social tie, 
that between patron and client. The Hidden 
Government will be of interest not only to 
anthropologists and sociologists but also to 
political scientists, historians of the Middle 
East, historians of religion generally, and 
students of symbolism and comparative reli- 
gion. Reeves' work combines detailed ethno- 
graphic analysis, an appreciation of historical 
and geographical context, theoretical sophis- 
tication in the analysis of patron-client rela- 
tions, and sensitivity to the nuances of 


language and ritual. The author also cre- 
atively relates the cult of saints to the social 
structure of Egypt. 

The book addresses society and polity in 
the central Nile Delta, the friends of God— 
the culture, theology, and biography of the 
saints and their mystic followers, the Sufis, in 
the Tanta area—the miracles of the saints, 
and the structure and character of the shrines 
themselves. It also examines the votive rites 
at the shrines, the big mulid to al-Badawi, the 
many commemorative festivals at Tanta, the 
"hidden government” of saints, and the 
changing context of the cult of saints in Egypt 
after Nasser and Sadat. In addition to photo- 
graphs and figures, readers will find the infor- 
mative tables presenting data on the annual 
revenue of Tanta's larger shrines, saints' 
festivals according to estimated attendance 
and geographic scope (that is, national, re- 
gional, or local), and a listing of the economic 
sponsors of Tanta's festivals—including mer- 
chants, mosque officials, Sufi brotherhoods, 
saint's descendants, charitable agencies, and 
government agencies—to be particularly 
valuable. 

Reeves makes a convincing argument that 
the saint’s cult at Tanta is not a vulgar 
tradition supported by marginal elements of 
society. Rather, it is a movement that cuts 
across and involves many social categories, 
including elites. He holds that the principal 
function of the cult in Egyptian society is to 
provide both a normative model and a means 
of understanding for large numbers of Egyp- 
tians, for whom patron-client relations con- 
tinue to provide an important, if not the most 
important social tie—although one that nev- 
ertheless is unstable and troubling. The Mus- 
lim cult of saints, by focusing on three roles— 
that of God, of the saint, which is revealed 
best in the accounts of karamat (saint's mir- 
acles), and of the devotee, which is experi- 
enced in the ritual visits to the shrines— 
inculcates an ethos and a world-view that 
strengthens patron-client relations, not sim- 
ply within a religious context but also in 
political and economic contexts. Reeves re- 
jects the "dominant ideology thesis" that 
would view those non-elites who visit saints’ 
shrines as burdened by ‘‘false conscious- 


ness." He draws instead on the view of 
Gaetano Mosca that ''legitimate domination" 
is a matter of elites demonstrating adherence 
to moral ideals—in this instance, the cult of 
saints—that are acceptable to non-elites. 
What is particularly attractive about this 
book, besides its combination of ethno- 
graphic, historical, and social scientific per- 
spectives, is its rich combination of 
quantitative data—in tables and charts—with 
qualitative analysis. The latter is attested to 
by the sensitivity of the author to the native 
linguistic idiom (including the title of the 
book, The Hidden Government, [al-hukuma 
al-batiniyya]) and by the detailed description 
of rituals, including the appreciation of ‘‘the 
essentially idiosyncratic manner in which zi- 
yarat [pilgrimages] are performed” (p. 103). 
Reeves also demonstrates his awareness of 
the implications of the rites for social change, 
through conversations with devotees of 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi, including the indi- 
vidual who, after telling a large number of 
karamat stories for Reeves' edification, says 


The kinds of karamat I have just been 
telling you about ... are the karamat of 
yesterday. . .. The karamat of today must 
be able to attract and hold the imagination 
of persons who are educated and rational. 
A modern karama occurs whenever a per- 
son is attracted to God and devotes himself 
to a life of piety and love. (p. 195) 


Richard T. Antoun, Professor of Anthropol- 
0gy, State University of New York at Bing- 
hamton 


WOMEN 


Accommodating Protest: Working Women, 
the New Veiling, and Change in Cairo, by 
Arlene Elowe MacLeod. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1991. xxiv + 163 pages. 
Notes to p. 185. Bibl. to p. 202. Index to p. 
206. $32.00. 


Reviewed by Barbara K. Larson 
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Arlene MacLeod has written a thoughtful, 
theoretically sophisticated analysis of con- 
temporary veiling among lower middle-class 
women in Cairo. Drawing on intimate field- 
based knowledge of the lives of over 100 
working women in Cairo, she documents the 
major forces of change in their lives, espe- 
cially the increase in their work outside the 
home, and the way the women have coped 
with those changes. 

The author argues that the burden of trying 
to juggle their dual roles as workers as well as 
wives and mothers has plunged women into 
uncertainty and confusion, and has left them 
with conflicting feelings concerning their 
identity and proper roles. One way the 
women cope with and resolve that confusion 
is by adopting the new form of Islamic dress, 
which simultaneously represents a protest 
against the strains and stresses of their new 
situation and an accommodation to the pre- 
vailing and dominant notions of gender roles. 

What makes MacLeod's analysis excep- 
tional is the nuanced attention she gives to 
the complicated ways in which the global 
economy, class, and gender intersect to pull 
women into the paid work economy, while 
simultaneously limiting their options for 
equality. They do, however, retain some abil- 
ity to shape their own lives actively within 
certain constraints. At the same time, she 
explores the many strands of meaning that 
color women's perceptions of their options 
and choices, the complex and often contra- 
dictory nature of the messages they wish to 
convey by adopting the veil, and the varia- 
tions in those messages depending on situa- 
tions of class, marital status, and changing 
historical circumstances. 

The author argues that young, educated 
lower-middle class women are propelled into 
the work force out of a desire to improve 
their standard of living, gain a secure place in 
the middle class, find a suitable husband, or 
escape boredom at home. They also identify 
strongly, however, with the value and pri- 
macy of the role of wife and mother as 
defined by traditional culture and Islam. The 
conflict created by these two forces is espe- 
cially felt by married women, who need to 
work but worry that it undermines, in part, 
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their traditional sources of status and power, 
and interferes with their ability to perform the 
role of wife and mother adequately. 

The new veiling is one way out of this 
impasse. According to MacLeod, this is a 
symbol of both accommodation and protest. 
It firmly establishes that the woman is a 
respectable Muslim who places home and 
family first, even if she must work, and who 
therefore does not work for selfish reasons. 
Yet it also asserts her right to come and go as 
She pleases, and to work if she must, in 
contrast to more conservative notions con- 
cerning the seclusion of women and their 
withdrawal from the public sphere. 

By choosing a symbol that is culturally 
powerful, women make a strong and public 
statement, but one that is also indirect and 
suggests multiple meanings. It is thus a sym- 
bol that can easily be appropriated by others 
as well, as men are beginning to do by rein- 
terpreting the symbol of the veil in ways that 
point to a return to more conservative roles 
for women. 

MacLeod also addresses the question of 
why wornen's protest is muted and indirect, 
and ultimately contained within the prevail- 
ing set of overarching values, rather than 
mounted as a direct challenge to those val- 
ues. Drawing on the ideas of Antonio Gram- 
sci, Michel Foucault, and Pierre Bourdieu 
concerning the relationship between power 
and ideology, she examines the many reasons 
why women find it difficult to break out of the 
prevailing mindset. In part it is because they 
have no clearly defined enemy against which 
to fight, as the sources of their oppression 
and inequality are multifaceted, and in part it 
is because they love, sympathize, and iden- 
tify with the men with whom they live and 
work. 

Space limitations prevent this review from 
doing justice to the fine-grained, subtle, and 
multidimensional character of MacLeod's 
analysis. This book is required reading for 
anyone wishing to understand the contradic- 
tory twists and turns of women's veiling and 
status in the Middle East, and is one of the 
finest books to date on the subject. 


Barbara K. Larson, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, University of New Hamp- 
shire 
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Waugh et al. Edmonton, Canada: University of 
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$35.95. A collection of 13 articles, grouped in four 
parts: 'Muslim Normative Traditions and the 
North American Environment," ‘‘From Genera- 
tion to Generation: Transmitting the Tradition," 
“The Dynamics of Family Formation and Pro- 
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Haddad, ‘‘Perspectives of the American Churches 
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by Byron L. Haines, and "Estimate of Muslims 
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“Islamic Thought in the United States," offers 
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R. al-Farugi, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, and Fazlur 
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Egypt and the Crisis of Islam, by Zahia Ragheb 
Dajani. New York and Frankfurt am Main: Peter 
Lang, 1990. ix + 203 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
n.p. Explores the ideas and works of Taha Husayn, 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal, and Abbas Mahmud 
al-Aqqad in the realms of Islam and Arabic lan- 
guage and literature; examines their advocacy of 
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those of modernity and progress. (TZH) 

The Judaic State: A Study in Rabbinic Political 
Theory, by Martin Sicker. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1988. 161 pages. Bibl. Index. $37.95. 
Uses the writings of influential Jewish thinkers 
throughout the history of the religion to discuss 
rabbinic theory on such topics as ''Political Au- 
thority and Obligation” and ‘‘The Origins of Polit- 
ical Society," as well as different forms and 
branches of government. (CMG) 

Judaism and its Social Metaphors: Israel in the 
History of Jewish Thought, by Jacob Neusner. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. xiii -- 258 pages. Indices. $34.50. The 
author undertakes a theological study of the way 
Judaism has identified ‘‘Israel’’—the people who 
live within its religious system. The study is in 
three parts: ‘‘ ‘Israel’ in the First Statement of 
Judaism, 70-300 CE," “ ‘Israel’ in the Second 
Statement of Judaism, 300-600 CE," and “Same 
Metaphors, Other Systems." (CMG) 

People and Polity: The Organizational Dynamics of 
World Jewry, by Daniel J. Elazar. Detroit, MI: 
Wayne State University Press, 1989. 520 pages. 
Appends. Index. $59.95 cloth. $19.95 paper. Part 1, 
*"The Organizational Dynamics of Postmodern Jew- 
ry," discusses the reemergence of the Jewish com- 
munity as an international ‘‘polity’’ in modern 
times; part 2, ‘Centers of the Reconstituted Com- 
monwealth,’’ surveys individual Jewish communi- 
ties by country, including those in Asia, Europe, 
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Israel, Latin America, and the United States. 
(CMG) 

Qu'est-ce qu'une révolution religieuse? by Daryush 
Shayegan. Paris: Albin Michel, 1991. 265 pages. 
Contents. FF120.00 paper. Examines what the 
author views as a confrontation between Eastern 
mystical religious tradition and Western post- 
Renaissance thought, with a view toward illuminat- 
ing the religious and philosophical dimensions of 
the Iranian Revolution. The author contends that, 
although the Iranian Revolution sought to combat 
secularization and return to religious foundations, 
increased Westernization has occurred. (EFC) 
The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, by 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal. Lahore, Pakistan: Iqbal 
Academy Pakistan; and Institute of Islamic Culture, 
1989. xxiii + 249 pages. Notes. Bibl. Indices. 
Rs120.00 cloth. Rs80.00 paper. A compilation of 
lectures given by Iqbal in which he seeks to reconcile 
Islamic theology with contemporary European phi- 
losophy. Iqbal underscores the need to strengthen 
Islamic culture by integrating ideas of European 
philosophy with the Muslim conceptions of God, 
knowledge, and human reality. (EFC) 

The Saint of Beersheba, by Alex Weingrod. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1990. viii + 148 
pages. Notes. Refs. Photos. Index. $34.50 cloth. 
$10.95 paper. Discusses the development of the ven- 
eration cult honoring Rabbi Haim Houri of Tunisia; 
analyzes the rituals connected with the annual pil- 
grimage to his grave in Beersheba, Israel; evaluates 
the cultural and political significance of the pilgrim- 
age for Tunisian and Moroccan Jews in Israel. (RF) 
Le soufisme: al-tasawwuf et la spiritualité islamique, 
by Christian Bonaud. Paris: Maisonneuve et 
Larose; and Institut du Monde Arabe, 1991. 155 
pages. Bibls. Index. n.p. paper. Presents a general 
study of Sufism, with emphasis on the perspective 
of the Sufi master Ibn Arabi. Much of the book is 
devoted to the doctrines of Sufism; attention is also 
paid to Sufi history, practices, arts, and sciences. 
Also includes a bibliographic section, which cites 
works in Western languages and Arabic. (EFC) 
Textual Sources for the Study of Islam, ed. by Andrew 
Rippin and Jan Knappert. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1991. xii -- 209 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Gloss. Index. $14.95 paper. A reprinted edition of a 
book originally published in 1986 by Manchester 
University Press. The book is designed as a basic 
reader on Islam. The first chapter provides back- 
. ground information; the eight subsequent chapters, 
arranged by subject, present text of the Quran, 
religious history, prayers, and works of various Mus- 
lim scholars. Passages include Quranic commentary 
by Ibn .Kathir, history by al-Tabari, the life of Mu- 
hammad by Abu Dawud, Islamic law by ai-Bagh- 
dadi, texts from Shi‘i, Isma‘ili, Baha'i, and 
Ahmadiyya beliefs, as well as the views of Sayyid 
Qutb, Mawlana Mawdudi, and Ruhollah Khomeini 
on Islam in the contemporary age. (EFC) 
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*Abbasid Belles-Lettres, ed. by Julia Ashtiany et al. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. Cambridge History of Arabic Litera- 
ture. xv + 517 pages. Append. Bibl. Index. $90.00. 
A collection of 23 articles that examine authors, 
genres, and regional literatures in the period 750— 
1258. Chapters include **Adab and the Concept of 
Belle-Lettres’’ by S.A. Bonebakker, '*Shu'übiyyah 
in Arabic Literature" by H.T. Norris, ‘‘ ‘Abbasid 
Poetry and its Antecedents" by M.M. Badawi, 
"Bashshar ibn Burd, Abi’l-‘Atahiyah and Abi 
Nuwas’’ by G. Schoeler, and ‘‘Al-Mutanabbi’’ by 
A. Hamori. Also includes an historical introduction 
to the Abbasid caliphate by H.N. Andrews. (SG) 
Egyptian Myths, by George Hart. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1990. 80 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$7.95 paper. Draws on historical and archeological 
information to analyze the sources of major Egyp- 
tian myths and their role in ancient Egyptian soci- 
ety. Examines creation legends, the journey of the 
sun god, tales of the magical and the fantastic, and 
the myth of Isis. Also considers ancient Egyptian 
historical figures whose lives and deeds were the 
subject of myth. Photographs of archeological finds 
accompany the text. (EFC) 

Naguib Mahfouz's Egypt: Existential Themes in His 
Writings, by Haim Gordon. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1990. ix + 148 pages. Append. Bibl. 
Index. $37.95. Uses literary analysis derived from 
existential philosophy to examine the literature of 
Mahfouz; theme chapters include detailed discus- 
sions of Mahfouz's works. Chapters include ‘‘Deg- 
radation of True Faith," ‘‘Flight from Political 
Realities,” and ‘‘Coping with the Absurdity of 
Existence." (RBN) 

Rise to Opulence: Approaches to Asian and African 
Literatures, ed. by Rainer Arnold. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag Berlin, 1990. 112 pages. $10.00 paper. A 
collection of ten essays examining the literatures of 
several Asian and African states. Includes three 
essays on Middle Eastern literatures—Marika 
Zemke examines characterization in three novels of 
A.B. Yehoshua, Andreas Krenz considers the effects 
of the Iran-Iraq war on Iraqi literature, and the 
structure of contemporary Arabic drama is addressed 
in an essay by Regina Karachouli. (EFC) 
Unregulated Chicken Butts and Other Stories, by 
Ilyas Halil, tr. by Joseph S. Jacobsen. Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1990. 181 pages. 
$14.95 paper. A collection of 35 satirical short 
stories, translated from the original Turkish. The 
stories reveal impressions of life in North America 
as seen by a Turkish immigrant. (ESW) 


WOMEN 


Impact of Male Outmigration on Women: Case 
Study of Kutum (Northern Darfur, Sudan), by Elke 


Grawert. Bremen, Germany: Sudan Economy Re- 
search Group, University of Bremen, 1990. 25 
pages. Refs. $20.00 paper. Studies the socioeco- 
nomic conditions of women in a western Sudanese 
province following the famine of 1985, Argues that 
women, who usually remain at home during such 
crises and are primary food producers, should be 
the focus of development efforts. (MKN) 

Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism, 
ed. by Chandra Talpade Mohanty et al. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1991. xiii + 338 
pages. Contribs. Index. $39.95 cloth. $14.95 paper. 
A collection of 15 essays that examine issues of 
race, class, sexuality, decolonization, and imperi- 
alism. Chapters are in four parts: ‘‘Power, Repre- 
sentation, and Feminist Critique;’’ ‘‘Public Policy, 
the State, and Ideologies of Gender;" ‘‘National 
Liberation and Sexual Politics;’’ and '*Race, Iden- 
tity, and Feminist Struggles.” Includes ‘‘Sexuality 
and Sexual Politics: Conflicts and Contradictions 
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for Contemporary Women in the Middle East” by 
Evelyne Accad and ''Gender and Islamic Funda- 
mentalism: Feminist Politics in Iran" by Nayereh 
Tohidi. (ESW) 


ARCHITECTURE 


Islamic Architecture in Cairo: An Introduction, by 
Doris Behrens-Abouseif. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989. 
xviii + 173 pages. Bibl. NLG150.00. Considers 
selected historical structures in Cairo, presented 
by period and date of foundation. Introductory 
chapters examine the city of Cairo, stylistic evolu- 
tion of its architecture, and domestic architecture. 
The main text is divided into six chapters, which 
examine the early Islamic, Fatimid, Ayyubid, 
Bahri Mamluk, Circassian Mamluk, and Ottoman 
periods. The text is supplemented by over 150 
photographs and architectural sketches. (MKN) 
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Palestine 

A Photographic Journey 

GEORGE BARAMKI AZAR 

Introduction by Ann Mosely Lesch 

Azar gathers images of Palestinians during the first few 
months of 1988 when the intifada was gaining momen- 
tum. His photos grant a rare opportunity to see facets of 
Palestinian life not portrayed in the popular media. The 
accompanying text is taken from eyewitness testimonies, 
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$24.95 paper, $49.95 cloth, 160 pages, color illustrations 
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Palestine and Israel 

The Uprising and Beyond 
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“A masterpiece." — The Financial Times 
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Communications 


T. JOURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writer. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. When a comment is re- 
ceived regarding an article or review pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, and we feel it merits 
serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a 
matter of policy, such exchanges are nor- 
mally limited to one round. In addition to 
letters of comment, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as 
space is available. 


To the Editor: 

There have been important developments 
in Lebanon since my article, ‘‘Lebanon after 
Ta'if: Is the Civil War Over,’’ went to press 
(MEJ 45:3:91). 

In May, Lebanon and Syria signed a treaty 
solidifying their ‘‘brotherly’’ relations. For 
those who worry that Lebanon is falling 
into the clutches of Syria, the agreement 
only provided more cause to worry. But 
the strategy of the Lebanese government 
is to fulfil precisely the provisions of the 
Ta’if accord, so that Syria has no choice but 
to meet its end of the bargain when, in 
September 1992, the Syrian army is sched- 


uled to withdraw to positions in the Biga 
valley. 

On June 7, 1991, the Council of Ministers 
chose 40 new deputies to fill 31 seats which 
had become empty since Lebanon's last par- 
liamentary election in 1972, and to fill nine 
seats added in the Ta'if accord to establish a 
Christian-Muslim parity at 54 seats each. In 
my article, I correctly identified 39 empty 
seats, but I did not discover until the article 
had gone to press than an Armenian Ortho- 
dox deputy had resigned his seat, bringing the 
total appointments to 40. Readers may wish 
to annotate the chart which appears on p. 
463. As I explained in the article, the total 
number of living deputies is now 107, since a 
Christian deputy died following the deadline 
for appointments under the extraordinary 
procedures of the Ta'if accord. Parliamentary 
elections should be held, perhaps under in- 
ternational supervision, by 1994, when the 
mandate of the present parliament expires. 

The process of disarming the militias has 
continued with remarkable success. In the 
first days of July, the Lebanese army ex- 
tended its deployment in the south—despite 
threats by the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion to resist—and made good its promise to 
restore government control in Sidon for the 
first time in a decade and a half. The army 
quickly bowled over the dispirited Paléstin- 
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ians, forcing many observers, including this 
one, to confront the welcome novelty of 
having been too pessimistic when prognosti- 
cating about Lebanon. 

The government’s assertive and energetic 
movement has shown that it can shape its 
political context to a significant degree; there 
are limits, however. These are illustrated 
clearly in the south where two significant 
militias—both boasting powerful friends—re- 
main armed: the Iranian-supported Hizballah 
and General Antoine Lahd’s South Lebanon 
Army (SLA), which enjoys the patronage of 
Israel. Some US officials have argued that the 
reform and reconciliation path in Lebanon is 
parallel but not dependent upon the larger 
regional peace process, but this may be a 
case of whistling past the graveyard. The 
situation in the south, the major challenge 
facing the Beirut government, invokes a 
range of difficult questions, including the fate 


of foreign hostages, the future of the Golan 
Heights, Israeli and Syrian security, the 
plight of Palestinians living in Lebanon, not 
to mention Iranian interests. Perhaps nothing 
short of a comprehensive agreement between 
Syria and Israel will restore the south to the 
control of a sovereign Lebanese government, 
but this does not suggest that the Beirut 
government is condemned to swing in the 
political winds of the Middle East. Instead, it 
is perfectly plausible that the south, where 
the war in Lebanon began, could also become 
the spot where Middle East peace springs to 
life. 

—AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 
West Point, NY 
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